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SO LONG AGO. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


THEY stood upon the vessels deck 
To catch our farewell look and beck. 
The girlish figures fair and frail 
Hovering against a great white sail 
Like spirit shapes in dazzling air ; 

I seem to see them standing there, 
Always together, always so— 

’T was long ago, O, long ago! 


The east was bright with yellow noon, 

The flying vessel vanished soon. 

Flashes of jubilant white spray 

Beckoned and pointed her the way. 

A lessening speck she outward sped ; 

Sadly we turned, but still we said : 

“They will come back again we know ’’—— 
*Twas long ago, so long ago! 


Those faces sweet, those happy eyes 

Looked never more on Western skies ; 

Where the hot sunbeams weave their net 

O’er cedar-crowned, sad Olivet, 

They who had shared their lives, shared 
death, 

Tasting at once the first strange breath 

Of those quick airs for souls that flow 

So long ago, so long ago! 


In vain we picture to our eyes 





The convent gray, the still blue skies, 
The mountain with its bordering wood ; 
Still do they stand as then they stood, 
Hovering like spirits fair and frail 
Against the dazzle of the sail ; 
The red lips part, the faces glow, 
As long ago, so long ago! 

- 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


WHEN the birds have hushed their choirs 
Through the sunset’s rifted fires, 

Like a queenly diadem 
Gleam afar the golden spires 

Of the New Jerusalem. 


Thorny be our path and sterile, 
There is rest from pain and peril 
Where, with many a flashing gem, 
Jasper, chrysolite and beryl, 
Shines the New Jerusalem. 


Not for these my heart beats faster, 
But for her ascended Master, 
Oh, to touch his garment’s hem 
In the courts of alabaster, 
In the New Jerusalem ! 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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THE KING'S REST. 
BY ERIC MACKAY. 


HERE lies the King within his tomb—a 
shrine for men to cherish— 

The landmark of a nation’s love whose fame 
will never perish. 

Our Shakespeare’s Rest, the grave of him 
whom all were proud to follow, 

Because he joined to Plato’s brain the fren- 
zies of Apollo. 


Aye, there he lies on English soil, the chief 
of all the singers, 
Highest and best in honor’s quest among the 
passion bringers ; 
And o’er the stone a warning word, as if, in 
kingly sorrow, 
He had foreseen the vulgar touch of some de- 
‘ mented Morrow. 


So many boons he left us here, so many 
golden verses, 

That, had he cursed us once a year, we might 
have borne bis curses. 


| But he was just. 


| He loved the children at the knee, the maiden 





He cursed but once, as to 
the grave he wended : 


| “Accursed be he who moves my bones !”’ and 


there the fury ended. 


Oh! he was great, and wise as Fate, and, by 
the pen he wielded, 

Yea, by the pen that was his sword, he loved 
the cause he shielded. 


and the mother, 
And all who toil by land and sea, and all 
who help each other. 


He found that as the years declined, as one 
by one they vanished, 

The earth was robbed of many joys, and 
Chivairy was banished : 


| And so, to dower the world again—to fill the 


place vacated— 


He thronged the air with ecstacies, which he he . 
° rere — | duplicity, and which may be called one- 


alone created. 


He built a palace out of naught for Love to 
come and win it, 


' earnest, unwavering trust in Christ. 
| touch of his genius gave rhythmic form to 
| the utterance of his experience ; but the 





A dome of pride and pageantry, and only | 


breath within it ; 

But when he touched it with his hand, be- 
hold! from out the portal, 

A thousand goodly shapes advanced, and 
they were all immortal. 


These are the men we know to-day, the 
friends we cannot sever, 

Women and men of Shakespeare’s pen, who 
live with us forever. 

We may forget the present hour, and facts 
around it clinging, 

But not the grand eternities of his emphatic 
singing. 


And when he doffed his robe of clay, to prove 
amid the dying, 

That death was meant for meaner men, and 
not for his descrying ; 

At least he earned the common right, which 
others still have taken, 

To turn his face to mother earth, beloved and 
not forsaken. 


He could not die, but he could pass to Na- 
ture’s holy keeping, 
Happy in sleep below the sod, and guarded 
in his sleeping. 
Oh! peace be his, by night and day—his 
spir% with the Giver— 
His dust within the Land he loved, beside the 
rolling river ! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
—————-> 


RAY PALMER. 
BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


So long as the English language is 
spoken and Christian congregations gather 
together to sing in it their hymns of praise 
the name of Ray Palmer will be held in 
loving honor. He was, without doubt, the 
greatest hymnist that America has yet 
produced. He did not soar on such tire- 
less wing as Charles Wesley ; neither did 
he reach the height of adoration to which 


| Isaac Watts sometimes attained, but his 





songs of Christian praise will rank with 
those of William Cowper, and have placed 
him in a niche of peculiar honor, among 
the poets of the sanctuary. 

A hymn is the religious experience of 
many idealized and expressed in verse by 
the genius of one. For its production the 
experience is required as well as the genius. 
Some poets have had the genius without 
the experience; and the great mass of 
Christians have the experience without 
the genius. But Ray Palmer had both. 
His sacred lyrics were the utterances of 
his own heart’s emotions. He felt what 
he sung, and he sung it because he felt it. 
Nay, because his feeling was real and so 
strong, it compelled itself to be sung. He 
could not write a hymn to order, but he 
wrote when he felt and as he felt. So his 


hymns were rooted in his piety. That | 


' comes out very strikingly in the facts that 


they are written mainly in the first person, 


| and that one of their most distinctive 
| characteristics is that they give intense 


expression to the personal affection of their 
author for his Lord and to his simple, 
The 


experience itself was that of an humble, 
devout and earnest Christian, and so 
awakened sympathetic echoes in the hearts 
of multitudes. 

There was about our friend a sweet sim- 
plicity of Nature. I do not mean, of 
course, the simplicity that is easily im- 
posed upon, but that which is opposed to 


fold-ness. He had an utter abhorrence of 
anything like disingenuousness. Every- 
thing about him was open, honest, above- 
board. He did not, indeed, ‘‘wear his heart 


| upon his sleeve,” but everything like ‘‘wire- 


pulling” or underhand maneuvering was 
his abhorrence. What he was he seemed 
to be, and he never seemed to be what he 
was not. His name might fitly have been 
Nathanael, for he was ‘‘ an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile.” He would not have 
said, for he did not hold, that it is no mat- 
ter what a man believes if he be only sin- 
cere ; but he would have said with all the 
emphasis he could give it, and his life was 
always saying it—that it is no matter what 
a man professes to believe, if he be not 
sincere, ‘that man’s religion is vain.” 
Genuineness was one of his most conspic- 
uous characteristics. His Christianity was 
no mere thing of surface. Polished it was, 
but it was the polish of the solid wood, 
not that of the mere thin veneer. 

Almost as conspicuous as this sincerity 
of soul and life, was the cheerfulness by 
which he was distinguished. That was 
not a boisterous merriment, though he 
could and often did enjoy a hearty laugh ; 
but it was what Jonathan Edwards has 
called a “calm rapture.” In all my in- 
tercourse with him, I cannot recall an 
occasion on which I found him depressed. 
He had his trials—some of them sore and 
heavy, but they did not destroy his happi- 
ness. And this cheerfulness was not sim- 
ply a matter of temperament. It was 
rooted in his faith. He used to say: ‘‘ We 
must not carry burdens.” God was his 
great burden-bearer, and so ‘‘ the peace of 
God” ever filled his heart. Very beauti- 
fully did that come out during the closing 
years of his life, when he was laid aside 
by physical weakness from active Chris- 
tian work. Ina letter which I had from 
him some eighteen months ago, he thus 
refers to his condition : ‘‘ Now that I have 
no longer strength for the pulpit, I am 
often reminded of good old Rutherford’s 
lamentations over his ‘dumb Sabbaths,’ 
when he was lying in prison.* ‘But in 
this trial—all honor to our princely and 
royal King — faith saileth fair before 
the wind with the topsail up, and carrieth 
the passenger through. I will lay inhibi- 
tions upon my thoughts that they receive 
no slanders of my only beloved.’ I say 
amen to this.” 

And in another, dated February 2ist, of 


* Dr. Palmer has here fallen into a common but not 
unnatural mistake. “Rutherford often speaks of his 
prison of Aberdeen.”’ But he was not, properly speak- 
ing, in prison. He was banished to the city of Aber- 
deen, and was restricted within its limits, but pro- 
hibited from going beyond them, as Shimei was in 
Jerusalem. He could go where he pleased within the 





city, but he was not allowed to exercise his ministry 
in any form, 


this year, the last but one that he ever 
wrote, he says: ‘‘ Thanks to the dear Lord 
he allowed me considerably more than 
half a century of steady service in the 
active labors of the Christian ministry, to 
which I delighted to devote my best years 
and powers, and now that I am bearing the 
infirmities of age, I have only to speak of 
life-long mercies, and to give thanks that 
he has so richly fulfilled all his promises 
in my experience.” And again, in the 
same communication ‘For more than 
five years HE has been telling me that the 
task of bearing his will is the task for the 
time allotted to me, and he has graciously 
given me strength to bear it with some 
good degree of cheerfulness; at least my 
prayer from day to day has, I am sure, 
been that he would choose everything for 
me, and leave me to choose nothing for 
myself. This has kept me happy, though 
obliged to be mainly a looker on, while 
you, and my many brethren in the minis- 
try have been joyously and with all your 
might, reaping gelden harvests for the 
Master.” These are surely very remark- 
able words, and they fully prove that the 
equable cheerfulness of our honored 
brother was rooted in his faith and 
prayer. 

Equally noticeable in Dr. Palmer was 
his unaffected modesty. He never thrust 
himself forward, and when others tried to 
do that for him, he pulled back with all 
his might. It was almost amusing to see 
how, while he was sitting behind others on 
a platform, and the speakerZ quoted or re- 
ferred to one of his hymns, making some 
grateful or pleasant remark about its 
author, he would blush like a school-girl, 
and hide his face with his uplifted 
hand. Self was hidden that Christ might 
be glorified and his work performed. 
He rejoiced as much in honor that came 
to his friends as in any that was given to 
himself ; indeed, I think sometimes his joy 
for others was the greater of the two, and 
that is one of the most difficult things to 
be attained in Christian experience. Sin- 
cerely, and without envy, to rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, is harder far to do 
than it is to weep with those that weep. 

Of humor, Dr. Palmer had just enough 
to season his conversation as with salt, and 
to make him a delightful companion ; but 
there was never any taint of bitterness or 
any poison as from a sting in any of his 
words. His loving kindness was perva- 
sive and his affection true. I remember 
one occasion in which some ten or twelve 
of us were in council on a matter which 
had awakened some indignation, so that 
strong words were indulged in; but Dr. 
Palmer quelled the outburst, by raising his 
hand and saying : ‘‘ Brethren, ‘ forbearing 
threatening.’” The substance and aptness 
of the quotation were equally characteris- 
tic of the man. 

It is fitting, too, that we should mention 
his untiring industry, while strength was 
given him for work. Strictly methodical 
in all his ways, he was able thereby to 
accomplish more than most men could 
have done in the same time. And his pas- 
torates, first in Bath and afterward in Al- 
bany, as well as his prodigious work in the 
office of Secretary of the Congregational 
Union, and the books both in poetry and 
prose which he published, attest that the 
genius of the poet is not always in alliance 
with spasmodic or intermittent labor, but 
is often found, as in the kindred case of 
William Cullen Bryant, in the man whose 











life is fullest of continuous toil, « 
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There is something deeply touching in- 
Dr. Palmer’s latest experiences. The en? 
came as it was expected that it would 
come—suddenly—and the disease wrapped 
him very largely in unconsciousness. But 
early on the Saturday morning he raised 
himself and wished a paragraph to be read 
to him from his ‘‘ Home: or the Unlost 
Paradise”—which he succeeded in identi- 
fying, and to which he listened with deep 
emotion. On Sunday morning those about 
him recognized that he was repeating to 
himself this verse from one of Watts’s 
hymns : 

“Then let my soul march boldly on, 

Press forward to the heavenly gate; 

There peace and joy eternal reign, 
And glittering robes for conquerors wait.” 
On Monday morning he was speaking in- 
articulately to himself, but the ears of 
those who were intently listening by his 
side detected that he was repeating to him- 
self the last stanza of his own hymn, 
‘* Jesus these eyes have never seen,” and 
they distinctly heard syllabic fragments 
of the last two lines : 
“ When death these mortal eyes shall seal, 
And still this throbbing heart, 
The rending veil shall thee reveal 
All glorious as thou art.” 
And that was the last sign of intelligence 
he gave. 

Could anything be more beautiful, more 
touching, more full of consolation? That 
revelation he has now received, and he 
who has so often been the Asaph of our 
praise on earth has gone to his place of 
honor among the singers of the glad new 
song in Heaven. 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK CITY. 
< 


A CONTEMPORANEOUS POSTERITY. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


THERE is a novel, now pretty effectually 
forgotten, which yet had the rare honor of 
contributing one permanent phrase to 
English literature. J remember well the 
surprise produced, in my boyhood, by the 
appearance of ‘‘Stanley, or the Recollec- 
tions of a Man of the World.” 
crammed with miscellaneous literary allu- 


It was so 


sion and criticism, after the fashion of 
those days, that it was attributed by some 
critics to Edward Everett, then the stand- 
ing representative of omniscience in our 
Eastern States. This literary material was 
strung loosely upon a plot wild and im- 
Brockden Brown; 
and yet vivid enough to retain a certain 


probable enough for 


charm, for me at least, even until this 
day. It was this plot, perhaps, which led 
the late James T. Fields to maintain that 
Maturin was the author of the novel in 
question; but it is now known to have 
been the production of Horace Binney 
Wallace, then a youth of twenty-one. In 
this book occurs the sentence: ‘‘ Byron’s 
European fame is the best earnest of his 
immortality, for a foreign nation is a kind 
of contemporaneous posterity.” (IT, 89.) 
Few widely quoted phrases have had, I 
fancy, less foundation. It is convenient 
to imagine that an ocean or a mountain 
barrier, or even a line of custom houses, 
may furnish a sieve that shall sift all true 
reputations from the chaff ; but in fact, I 
suspect, whatever whims may vary or un- 
settle immediate reputations on the spot, 
these disturbing influences are only redis- 
tributed, not abolished, by distance. 
Whether we look to popular preference or 
to the judgment of high authorities, the 
result isequally baffling. Napoleon Bona 
parte preferred Ossian, it is said, to Shake- 
speare ; and Voltaire placed the latter 
among the minor poets, viewing him at 
best as we now view Marlowe, as_ the 
author of an occasional mighty line. It 
was after Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu had 
been asked to hear Voltaire demolish 
Shakespeare at an evening party in Paris 
that she made her celebrated answer, when 
the host expressed the hope that she had 
not been pained by the criticism: ‘ Why 
should I be pained? I have not the honor 
to be among the intimate friends of M. de 
Voltaire.” Even at this day the French 
journalists are quite bewildered by the 
Pall Mall Gazette's lists of English im- 
mortals ; and ask who Tennyson is, and 
what plays Ruskin has written. Those 
who happened to be in Paris during the 
last great Exposition (1878) remember well 
the astonishment produced in the French 
mind by the discovery that any pictures 








were painted in England ; and the French 
Millet was at that time almost as little 
known in London as was his almost-name- 
sake, the English Millais, in Paris. If a for- 
eign nation affords a contemporaneous 
mirror of posterity neither of these eminent 
artists has a chance of lasting fame, 

So far as literature goes, the largest ele- 
ment of foreign popularity lies naturally 
in some kinship of language. Reputation 
follows in this respect the line of least 
resistance. The Germanic races take nat- 
urally to the literature of their own con- 
geners ; and so with the Latin. As these 
last have had precedence in organizing the 
social life of the world, so they still retain 
it in their literary sway. The French 
tongue, in particular, while ceasing to be 
the vehicle of all traveling intercourse, is 
still the second language of all the world. 
A Portuguese gentleman said once to a 
friend of mine that he was studying French 
‘in order to have something to read.” 
All the empire of Great Britain, circling 
the globe, affords to her poets or novelists 
but a petty and insular audience compared 
with that addressed by George Sand or 
Victor Hugo. A Roman Catholic convert 
from America, going from Paris to Rome 
and having audience with a former Pope, 
is said to have been a little dismayed when 
his Holiness instantly inquired, with eager 
solicitude, as to the rumored illness of Paul 
de Kock—the milder Zola of the last gen- 
eration. In contemporaneous fame, then, 
the mere accident of nationality and lan- 
guage plays an enormous part; but this has 
clearly nothing to do with the judgment 
of posterity. 

If any foreign country could stand for a 
contemporaneous posterity, one would 
think it might be a younger nation, judg- 
ing the older. Yet how little were the 
American reputations of fifty years ago 
the prediction of permanent fame as to 
English writers. True, they gave early 
recognition to Carlyle and Tennyson ; but 
scarcely greater than 
faded or fading into obscurity—Milnes 
(Lord Houghton), Sterling, Trench, Alford 
and Bailey. No English poem, it was 
said, ever sold through so many American 
editions as ‘‘Festus”; 


to authors now 


nor was Tupper’s 
far behind it. 
Translators and publishers quarreled bit- 
terly for the translating 
Frederika Bremer’s novels ; but our young 
people, who already stand for posterity, 
hardly recall her name. I asked a Swedish 


‘*Proverbial Philosophy ” 


privilege of 


commissioner at our Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in 1876, ‘* Is Miss Bremer still read in 
Sweden?” He shook his head, and when 
I asked, ‘‘Who has replaced her?” he said, 
‘Bret Harte and Mark Twain.” It seem- 
ed the irony of fame; and there is no 
guarantee that this reversed national com- 
pliment will, more than our recognition of 
her, predict the judgment of the future. 

If this uncertainty exists when the New 
World judges the Old, of which it knows 
something, the insecurity must be greater 
when the Old World judges the New, of 
which it knows next to nothing. If the 
multiplicity of translations be any test, 
Mrs. Stowe’s contemporary fame, the 
world over, has been unequaled in litera- 
ture; but will any one now say that it 
surely predicts the judgment of posterity ? 
Consider the companion instances. Next to 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ranked for a season, 
doubtless, in European fame, that exceed- 
ingly commonplace novel ‘‘The Lamp- 
lighter,” whose very name is now almost 
forgotten. Itis impossible to say what 
law enters into such successes as this last ; 
but one of the most obvious demands 
made by all foreign contemporary judg- 
ment is that an American book should 
supply to a jaded public the element of 
the unexpected. Europe demands from 
America not so much a new thought and 
purpose, as some new dramatis persone ; 
that an author should exhibit a wholly 
untried type—an Indian, as Cooper; a Ne- 
gro, as Mrs. Stowe; a mountaineer, as 
Miss Murfree; a California gambler, as 
Bret Harte ; 
Whitman. 

There are commonly two ways to emi- 
nent social success for an American in 
foreign society—to be more European than 
Europeans themselves, or else to surpass all 
other Americans in some peculiarity which 
foreigners suppose to be American, It is 
much the same in literature. Lady Mor- 


a rough or roustabout, as 











|} man the prediction 


in her day, speaks of one man as a great 
favorite who always entered every drawing 
room by turningasomersault. This is one 


| way of success for an American book ; 


but the other way which is at least more 
dignified, is rarely successful except when 
combined with personal residence and 
private acquaintance. When I was last 
in England, in 1878, Lowell was known 
there almost exclusively as the author of 
the ‘“‘ Biglow Papers,” and was habitually 
classed with Artemus Ward and Josh 
Billings, except that his audience was 
smaller. The unusual experience of 
a diplomatic appointment first unveiled to 
the English mind the all-accomplished 
Lowell whom we know. In other cases, 
as with Prescott and Motley, there was 
the mingled attraction of European man- 
ners and a European subject. But a sim- 
ple and home-loving American, who writes 
upon the themes furnished by his own 
nation, without pyrotechnics or fantastic 
spelling, is apt toseem to the English mind 
quite uninteresting. The Saturday Review, 
wishing to emphasize its contempt for 
Henry Ward Beecher, finally declares that 
one*would turn from him with relief even 
to the poems of Whittier. 

There could hardly have been a more 
exhaustive proof of this local limitation or 
chauvinisme than I myself noticed at a 
London dinner party, some nine years ago. 
Our host was an Oxford professor and the 
company wasaneminentone. Being hard 
pressed about American literature, I had 
said incidentally that a great deal of intel- 
lectual activity in America was occupied, 
and rightly, by the elucidation of our own 
history—a thing,-I added, which inspired 
almost no interest in England. This fact 
being disputed, I said, ‘* Let us take a test 
case. We have in America an historian 
greater than Motley, in labors, in original- 
ity of treatment, and in style. If he had, 
like Motley, gone abroad for a subject, his 
European fame would have equaled Mot- 
ley’s. As it is, probably not a person pres- 
ent except our host will recognize his 
name.” When I mentioned Francis Park- 
was fulfilled. All, 
save the host—a man better acquainted 
with the United States, perhaps, than any 
living Englishman—confessed utter ig- 
norance ; an ignorance shared, it seems, 
by the only English historian of American 
literature, Professor Nichol, who actually 
does not mention Parkman. It seems 
to me that we had better, in view of 
such facts, dismiss the theory that a for- 
eign nation is a kind of contemporaneous 
posterity. 

CAMBURIDGE, MASS. 

> mens “ 


THE, TRAINING OF GIRLS FOR DO- 
MESTIC SERVICE. 


BY SISTER M, FRANCIS CLARE, 
THE NUN OF KENMARE, MOTHER GENERAL OY TEE 
SISTERS OF PEACE. 
THE training of girls for domestic ser- 
vice is one of the most important questions 
of the day, not only because so much of 


| the well-being of our households depends 


on this training, but because the still more 
important subject of the domestic economy 
of the working classes is involved in it. I 
have said elsewhere that I have no scheme 
for making millionaires of poor men, but I 
have a very ardent desire to do the little I 
can to make the homes of the poor happier 
and holier, and I believe the doing of this 
to be essentially woman’s work. 

The question is, How is this happy end to 
be attained? I reply, By training young 
girls, nay even children, with this especial 
object in view. Begin young, go on 
steadily, and you may certainly hope for 
a fair measure of success. First, there 
should be system in the education of work- 
ing girls. I have already shown how use- 
less and how injurious it is to waste the 
time of the young in teaching them what 
will be quite useless in their after life. We 
want common sense in education, as indeed 
in a good many other matters. 

Education is too often conducted on false 
principles. There was a sudden reaction 
on the subject a few years ago when popu- 
lar literature was spread over the land, 


and it was supposed that those who had to 
| earn their bread by manual labor had as 
much right to all that could be given to 
them in the way of intellectual advance- 








| 
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ment as those whose leisure and wealth 
left them free to follow purely intellectual 
pursuits. 

Now, when the question of right or 
justice comes in, there is always this diffi- 
culty. What looks at first sight right is 
not always equity. What seems at first 
sight to be justice is not always just. 

Circumstances alter cases. We know 
the dictum, Summa lex, summa injuria. 
The letter-justice of the law may be an in- 
justice. The subject is important. I want 
to clear the ground of a prejudice and a 
misapprehension. 

It is sometimes said, especially by a cer- 
tain class of advocates of woman's rights, 
that a woman has the right to the same 
educational advantages as a man, and asa 
necessary consequence, she ought to have 
the same position in public life. Even if 
this conclusion is right, here is another 
question : Do men all get the same educa- 
tion, and are all afforded by education the 
same chances of holding higher positions? 
Facts give a negative reply. 

Men, as a rule, with rare exceptions, are 
educated for the positions in life 
which they are to fill, and women are 
not. 

If I am starting a new ‘‘woman’s griev- 
ance,” I am very sure that I shall find a 
vast majority of men who will uphold 
me in agitating this view of woman’s 
rights. 

A boy’s trade or profession is selected 
for him when he has mastered those rudi- 
ments of education which are the right of 
every human being. 

The boy who is to live out his human 
life asa mechanic is taught his trade, 
whatever it may be. The boy who is to 
enter a professional career is sent to a col- 
lege where the special instruction is given 
which will enable him to master the nec- 
essary knowledge. 

The stern exigencies of life make this 
training necessary. Medical¥students do 
not go through a course of military tac- 
tics, nor does the future minister of the 
Gospel devote his best years to the study 
of anatomy. 

It is said, Why should not a woman have 
the same opportunity of rising to a higher 
position in life as a man? But what is 
the use of knocking one’s head against the 
hard stone-wall of facts. There are few 
women who have not the same opportu- 
nity. 

Let us clear the ground and act not on 
what might be in the best of all possible 
worlds, but on what is in this present world. 
He who spoke as man never spoke, has said: 
** The poor ye have always with you.” 

The conditions of human life may be 
altered in the remote future, but we have 
nothing to Go with the remote future, and 
we have everything to do with the living 
present. 

We are all born into this world under 
certain conditions and in certain stations 
of life, and common sense, or rather good 
Christian principle, should teach us to make 
the best of what is allotted to us—to 
make the best, to do the best for our- 
selves, and still more to dothe best for 
those for whose future well-being we are 
responsible. 

It is not doing the best for them either 
to prepare them for a state of life which 
they are never to occupy or to fail to pre- 
pare them for the life which they must live. 

The girl who has to earn her bread by 
hard manual labor has just as much right 
to be taught how to do this in the best 
way possible and how to command the 
best remuneration for her labor, as the 
boy, born under similar conditions, has to 
be taught to earn his bread by manual 
labor. 

The want of technical education for 
girls is the great want of theage. How to 
supply that want is just the object of the 
religious order which I have founded. 

When a boy is put to learn the trade of 
-arpenter, or plumber, or tailor, he is 
taught how to use the necessary imple- 
ments ; a girl issupposed to be able to cook, 
or to mind a baby, or to wash by instinct. 
The maternal instinct which exists in the 


| heart of every woman and every female 
| child, develops according to its degree cer- 


tain qualifications for a nurse, but a good 
deal more than kindly feeling is required 
for the high and holy office of the care of 
God's little ones. 
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education of girls whose lives are destined 
to domestic service, one is intelligent in- 
struction, the other is practice. And with- 
out education under both of these condi- 
tions, it is Simply impossible to have really 
good and effective domestic help. A 
course of lectures on the chemistry of 
food, and a few attempts at amateur cook- 
ing may be all very well for those who 
have learnéd leisure, but it is of very little 
real practical use to working girls. 

To make a girl a good cook, a good wait- 
ress, or a good nurse, réquires careful, pa- 
tient, practical training. 

Good cooking, good nursing, and any- 
thing fworth the learning, takes time to 
learn. In these matters practice is essen- 
tial for perfection. 

But it will be said: We all want good 
cooks, and good nurses, and good laun- 
dresses ; how do you propose to give us 
what we so greatly need ? 

I shall reply by stating first what I pro- 
pose not to do, and by explaining why the 
systems hitherto adopted have so signally 
failed. In the public institutions of all 
denominations there is such an entire ab- 
sence of anything like family life that it is 
quite impossible for girls to learn the re- 
quirements of family life. 

A girl who has been in a public institu- 
tion from perhaps her baby days, or her 
sixth or ninth year, knows nothing of 
family life. She is one of several hun- 
dred atoms of humanity. She may be 
taught and she is taught a certain amount 
of mechanical work, but she is not taught 
self-reliance, the essential foundation of 
all good service. 

Place her in new surroundings, or in a 
new set of circumstances, and she is as 
helpless as a baby. I know few individual 
cases more deserving of pity than the case 
of a girl who has been educated, or, to 
speak more correctly, ‘‘ brought up” in a 
public institution, and who finds herself 
suddenly placed ina family. During her 
previous state of existence everything has 
been provided for her. She has 
provide for others. What a complete 
change—breakfast, dinner and supper ap- 
peared on the table at regular hours. She 
sat down to her meals without the least 
idea of how they were provided—without 
an idea of the cost of material or the man- 


now to 


ner of preparing the food. Even if she 
helped in the kitchen or the Jaundry she 


has not learned the details of work. Tea 
is prepared in immense boilers, bread is 
baked wholesale, light biscuit is unknown, 
and meat is cooked wholesale. Need I say 
more? Even needlework is cut out and 
prepared, so that the girl actually is a ma- 
chine wound up to go, regularly it may be 
in a certain groove; but all this is a hin- 
drance rather than a help. Put her out of 
the groove and we housekeepers know the 
result. 

Now, the great majority of girls who 
are destined to earn their living as domes- 
tic help, either come to us from public 
institutions, where no attempt is made to 
teach them domestic work individually, or 
they come from poor homes, where abso- 
lutely nothing is taught them, because 
nothing is known of the more refined re- 
quirements of domestic life. 

The wonder is not that 
many incompetent domestics, but that so 
many succeed even fairly. The plan which 


there are so 


I have proposed to remedy this evil is very 
simple, and it has the additional advan- 
tage of not involving serious expense. 

I think the enormous sums of money 
spent on building orphanages and institu- 
tions of a similar kind is worse than 
wasted, and, with rare exceptions, this 
money comes from the poor, who can ill 
afford it. An immense building necessi- 
tates just that kind of mechanical train- 
ing which has proved so useless. 

But it will be asked, Are not such build- 
ings necessary where large numbers, per- 
haps three or four hundred children, must 
be received. I say, by no means. Instead 


is put in evidence as a receipt for so much 
money donated, and also too often as an 


advertisement for so much more money | 
wanted, I would suggest the purchase or | 


renting of five or six houses in the same 
block, not even of necessity next door to 
each other. 

In these houses I would distribute the 





| Many pages. 
of building an immense institution, which 


children to be trained, each house should 
have its own “ family,” and should be con- 
ducted strictly on the family principle. I 
do not see any practical difficulty about 
this arrangement. 

There might be two or three ‘‘ families” 
in each house according to the number of 
rooms. The families should never exceed 


fourteen in number, if possible should be | 


less. But in order to carry out the plan 
there should be at least eight members in 
each family. 


or three months at a time under the super- 
vision of an older girl who had already 
been trained and was preparing to go out 
to service. 


cook and bake. In most cases two girls 
might be well employed thus, under the 
care of one already experienced and 
trained. A pleasant ambition to excel 


could be excited by allowing the young | 


cooks to change from time to time and 
prepare the dinner for another ‘‘ family.” 

After a time the girl cooks should be 
allowed to purchase the food themselves 
for their ‘‘ family,” and this I consider a 
most important point. How many a 
weary hour might be spared to the mis- 
tress of a house if her cook knew good 
meat from bad, or inferior, and knew how 
to judge of the different kinds of food, 
ete. But how can this desirable end be 
obtained except by practical training, and 
by a good long course of training. How 
many hard earned dollars might be 
saved the head of the house by having 
such help, and how much real comfort 
might be secured and even good health. 
But I hope the plan and the object will 
recommend themselves without further 
explanation. 

It does not lie within our object to train 
professed cooks, but when a thoroughly 
good foundation has been laid how easily 
any girl can superadd the rest. 

Other girls of the ‘‘family” would be em- 
ployed in bouse-work and should be taught 
to clean a house thoroughly, a proceeding 
which involves a great deal more trouble 
and a great deal more careful training 
than is generally supposed. Two girls 
would be assigned to the duty of waitresses 
and should wait on the other girls of the 
family at table exactly as they should wait 
afterward when they go to work for their 
living. Two others should be occupied in 
and mending for the rest; 
and the mending would be no unimpor- 
tant part of the course of training. How 
many hours or half-hours are wasted in 
idleness, because girls have not learned an 
intelligent use of theirneedles. There are 
few girls who do not like work if they are 
taught to work for themselves first, and 
made to know the practical advantage of 
an expert needle. Fancy knitting would 
be another department, and a very useful 
one, because we would teach it not for 
mere useless ornaments, but for such prac- 
tical purposes as hosiery and other wear- 
ing apparel. And last, though not least, 
and next of all to my own heart, I would 
have one or two of the ‘‘family” employed 
in the care of the younger children, for 
God’s little ones we have and shall always 
have in our households. How many an 
infant's life might be saved and, what is 
more important, how many children would 
grow ap strong, vigorous men and women 
if they were given intelligent care in their 
helpless baby days! 

The theory that ‘‘ any one” can mind a 
child is as absurd as it is injurious to both 
child and nurse. I have already said that 
the maternal instinct in every woman will 
generally make a girl kind to children ; 
but it will rarely, if ever, give her the gift 
of inteiligent kindness. 

Knowledge is wanted both for the physi- 
cal and moral education of children, and 
knowledge must be acquired. 

But I must not linger on this subject, 
since it is one on which I could write 
Let it only be said that the 
work of each girl should be changed from 
time to time, so as to give each a knowl- 
edge of every household duty. 

Circumstances should decide how long 
the training should last in each depart- 
ment ; and a special aptitude for any work 


washing 


| might make it advisable that, after a year 
| or two, a girl should be prepared specially 


and exclusively for one kind of domes- 
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Each girl should cook for | 
the family, or rather learn to cook, for two | 


She would then learn how to | 
roast for a small family—how to boil and | 
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| tie service as well as for general house- 


| work, 
| There is one great advantage in this 
| mode of training girls. It prepares them 


for married life—and what could be of 
greater importance? 

Much of the misery of married life arises 
from the entire ignorance of household 
duties which appears to be the normal 
condition of girls reared in public institu- 
tions. 

But here, also, I must pause. 
ject is too large, and has been too long, to 


of the day, to dispose of it in a few lines. 
It will be noted, perhaps, that I have 
not included literary education in the 
above order of instruction. But I would 
by no means neglect it. Certain hours in 
the day would be devoted to general in- 
| struction, and-I venture to hope that our 
| trained cooks and nurses would not be less 
thoroughly educated, in the best sense of 
| the word, than those who spend years in 
the single pursuit of literary knowl- 





requirements of their future life. 
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BY THE REV. WM. VEENSCHOTEN, 


But it is asked, ‘‘Do we not, as a 
Church, have a mission among the Hol- 
landers?’ I answer yes, and there is 


cess. But those Holland missionary pas- 
tors almost unanimously favor union with 
the Presbyterian Church. One of them 
said: ‘‘ Presbyterians are found all over 
the country. 
Dakota. Their work is well systematized. 
The means come in, perhaps not equal to 
the demands, but look at the magnitude 
of the work they do.” Several others ex- 
pressed their confidence that our Holland 
missionary enterprises would fare far bet- 
ter under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church than under our own. 

A fourth reason for this want of en- 
thusiasm is the lack of denominational 
literature. We see the New York Witness, 
the Christian at Work, the American 
Messenger, THE INDEPENDENT, but only 
here and there a Christian Intelligencer, 
and but 10,000 copies of the Sower and 
Mission Monthly enter our more than 
46,000 families. For the use of our Sab- 
bath-schools we have scarcely anything. 
For lesson helps we depend upon other 
denominations, or upon D. C. Cook’s 
poorly printed, irresponsible publications. 

he Presbyterians have now consolidated 
the three periodicals, which reported the 
work of the Boards, into a monthly mag- 
azine of ninety-six pages, called The 
Church at Home and Abroad, which they 
send for $1 per year to each family of the 
Church, thus bringing all needed informa- 
tion within the reach of all. They also 
publish an excellent series of Sabbath- 
school helps, which it would be well for 
all our schools, even now, to adopt. A 
question of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, in each lesson, would make it 
more possible for our clergy to meet the 
constitutional requirements ‘‘ of catechiz- 
ing the children and youth.” We are suf- 
fering from the want of denomirmational 
publications; brethren, let us unite our 
forces with the Presbyterian Church. 

How desirable also that we consolidate 
our Board of Education with that of the 
Presbyterian Church, if for no better rea- 
son, for the sake of economy. From the 
last report of the Treasurer I see the fol- 
lowing: Income outside of the interest 
from invested funds—which are adminis- 
tered by the Board of Direction—$6, 129.50, 
expenses of the Board $2,259.47, or thirty- 
six per cent. of the collections from our 
churches. Can we blame our people when 
they fail to be liberal, and contribute less 
than seven and one-half cents per mem- 
ber to that Board? 

What will be the effect of union upon 
our Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.? 

I answer, union will not affect it unfav- 
orably. It will continue to be a well 
equipped institution, and do good work 
for the Church of Christ. It is now en- 
tirely under the control of the General 
Synod. Union, of course, will transfer 





Look at their statistics for | 


The sub- | 


my thinking, one of the burning questions | 


| General Synod. 


edge to the exclusion of training for the | 


the only field in which we meet with suc- | 
| ment. 














that control to the General Assembly of 
the united Church, which need not change 
its present management if desired. But 
as the General Assembly is composed of 


| men from all parts of the country, many 
| of whom cannot be familiar with its oper- 


ations, it will be best to shape its govern- 
ment after that of most of the theological 
seminaries of the Presbyterian Church. 
The present Board of Superintendents can 
be continued in office, but with increased 
power, viz., to fill vacancies in its own 
body, to elect professors, and to remove 
them from office, and to direct the man- 
agement of the Seminary funds and prop- 
erty, and also those funds intended for 
the support of candidates for the ministry, 
at New Brunswick, all, however, sub- 
ject to the veto of the General Assembly. 
Our present Board of Direction can serve 
as Board of Trustees, subject to the direc- 
tion of the Board of Superintendents, as 
they are now under the direction of the 
The veto power retained 
by the General Assembly will be a conve- 
nient and wise mode of executing the 


| trust which the General Synod now holds. 


Thus all the funds given for the education 
of candidates for the ministry in the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church can be employed 
permanently for those studying in the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
excepting a small portion of the funds 
which should rightfully be given up to the 
Western division of our educational work. 
Our Western Theological Seminary would 
readily fall in with the same arrange- 


What will be the effect of union on 
Hope College at Holland, Michigan? The 
control of this institution can be passed 
into the hands of the Synod of Michigan, 
to exercise the same powers now exercised 
by the General Synod. The council can 
become the custodian of invested funds, 
now held by the Board of Directors, for 
the support of the college. The Council 
can act as a Board of Trustees, or appoint 
one as the case may be. Similar arrange- 
ments can be made in regard to our North- 
western Classical Academy at Orange City, 
Iowa. 

The benefits to these institutions derived 
from this union will be incalculable. 
Now their influence is almost exclusively 
confined to the limits of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, in the West, scattered 
over ten states of the Union. Union with 
the Presbyterian Church will enlist the in- 
terest of the Western synods in their pros- 
perity, and increase their constituency. 
Now they look half-way across the conti- 
nent for sympathy from capitalists con- 
nected with the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
and this sympathy is often not easily ex- 
cited. Then they will enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the central part of the Presbyterian 
Church. I communicated with a promi- 
nent member of the Board for Aid for Col- 
leges and Academies of the Presbyterian 
Church, and asked his opinion as to what 
will be the effect of the union upon those 
institutions. He answered me as follows: 

The united Church, should union be con- 
summated, would regard with special care 
the educational institutions committed to its 
trust. Our own Church has recently organ- 
ized a movement in the interest of higher 
Christian education, and it is our consecrated 
purpose to foster Christian colleges and 
academies, I do not see how the institutions 
you name could possibly suffer in the event 
of union. The Classical Academy at Orange 
City, Iowa, would doubtless invite patron- 
age as a feeder for our existing colleges in 
Iowa, and Hope College would soon come 
into line as a part of our collegiate system. 
The properties of the institutions would 
be held sacred to the uses to which they were 
consecrated. I should look for enlargement 
rather than limitation for those institutions 
by the union of the Reformed Church and 
our Presbyterian Church. 

There is one important question which I 
failed to discuss in my former paper—viz. : 
‘** Legal questions touching union.” It is 
asked, ‘‘Cannot a minority opposed to a 


| union hold all the Church property and 


deprive the majority from the use of it?” 
and ‘‘ What will be the effect of union 
upon those churches which have borrowed 
money of the Collegiate Church in New 
York, and have given bonds promising to 


| pay both principal and interest if the in- 


dividual church ceases to exist or_passes 
to another denomination?’ - This subject 
was thoroughly examined by a committee ° 
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of legal gentlemen appointed by the two 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, in 


1867, whose report may be found in the 


| 


THE INDE 


Church in America and the Presbyterian 


| Church in the United States of America. 


Minutes of the Old School General Assem- 


bly of 1868. In this report they condense 
all questions pertaining 
two. 

1. What is the effect of union upon 
property held either by the General Assem- 
bly through its corporate machinery, or 


to property into 


by a particular church whewe no specific 
directions or trusts exist ¢ 

2. What is the effect of the proposed 
union where specific directions are given 
as to the particular branch of the church 
to whose use the funds are to be applied ? 

The first question they argue at great 
length. The union of the Old and New 
School Presbyterian Churches involves no 
violation of principles. The 
two Assemblies have the power to unite 


important 


and ought to unite in obedience to a law 
which the Founder of the Church has im- 
posed upon it; hence it is a law of the 
Church. The law of the state seeks to ad- 
minister such a trust in accordance to the 
law of the Church. illustration of 
the above they cite the following case in 
point : 

A congregation in Venango township, of 


As an 


the State of Pennsylvania, consisted of 
the 
were in ecclesiastical 


and 
connection with the 
‘* Associate (Presbyterian) Synod of North 
America.” 


members of Associate Church, 


In that character they having 
become incorporated acquired land ‘for 
the use and behoof of the congregation.” 
The Associate Synod, by a vote of a large 
majority of the Presbyteries, united with 
another Presbyterian body known as the 
‘** Associate Reformed Church.” The pres- 
bytery to which the congregation in ques- 
The 
sessions of the church approved of it at a 


tion belonged approved of the union. 


A minority of the con- 
refused to 


regular meeting. 
into the union, 
and connected themselves with a protest- 
synod, <A bill of 
equity was presented in behalf of the mi- 


gregation go 


ing presbytery and 


nority against the majority of the 
congregation to gain possession and 
control of the church property, on 


the ground that the grant of it wastoa 
congregation professing the doctrines and 
adhering to the government of the Asso- 
ciate Church, according to original 
standards, and that the union is such a de- 
parture that the 
members cannot be compelled! 


its 


from them dissenting 
to follow. 
The case, therefore, clearly presents the 
point whether a portion of any individual 
church can resist the legislative act of the 
general body to which it when 
such act constitutes no material departure 
from the doctrines and 
ment maintained by the denomination to 
which the particular church adheres. 
The court held that the legislative act of 
union and enforced its posi- 
tion by great wealth of illustration and 
argumentation. The dissenting minority 
lost their case and the property 


be longs, 


form of govern- 


was valid, 


remained 
in the possession of those who adhered to 
the action of the general body. 

¢., “where 


The second question, ¢. spe- 


cific directions are given,” is briefly an- 
swered as follows :‘*While the New School 
and Old School remain separate, my prop- 
erty must be devoted to the promotion of 
the interests of the New School. 1 
aware, however, of the legislative power 
of the New School by its Assemblies to co- 
alesce and unite with the Old School, Lam 
that 
By substituting the names Reformed 
(Dutch) Chiarch and Presbyterian Church, 
in the above, we have a decision of 


am 


content to have power exercised.” 


very 
our case. From 
the majority 
will be protected in their legal rights, when 
the General Synod and tlie General Assem- 
bly shall decide upon wnion. 

But why 


high authority, also in 
the above it is evident that 


‘ra We so apprehensive of dif- 
ficulties arising from the rights of proper- 
ty? 
dispute the union of 1870, 


There was not a single contesiant to 
Who in the Re- 
formed Church will dare a the 
sponsibility of calling upon the civil courts 


sume re- 
to aid them in preventing the answer to 
the Saviour’s prayer? We certainly need 
not fear this from the Collegiate Church in 
New York, with its Presbyterian pastors. 
After this discussion I wish to submit the 
following : 

Plan of union of the Reformed (Dutch) 


Believing that the cause of Christ, at 
home and abroad, will be greatly advanced 
by lessening the divisions in his Church, 
and that the Reformed (Dutch) Church and 
the Presbyterian Church, each recognizing 
the other as sound in the faith, cannot be 
justified in maintaining separate, and in 
many instances, rival organizations ; there- 
fore, we are of the opinion that the union of 
these bodies ought to be accomplished as 
soon as possible upon the following basis : 

1. The Reformed (Dutch) Church and 


| the Presbyterian Church shall be united as 


one Church under the name and style of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, possessing all the legal 
and cérporate rights and powers which the 
separate Churches now possess. 

2. The union shall be effected on the 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis of the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America together 
with the Heidelberg Catechism, and the 


| government of the Presbyterian Church in 


| 


| 


the United States of America shall be the 
government of the united Church, except- 
ing that individual churches now of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, which so desire, 
shall retain the privilege of having no 
other board of trustees, but their consistory 
or session, also that they be permitted to 
continue the use of the Liturgy of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church. 

3. The boundaries of the several Classes 
and presbyteries of the particular synods 
and synods shall be adjusted by the General 
Assembly of the united Church. 

4. The official records of the two Churches 
shall be preserved and held as making up 
the one history of the Church. 

5. The corporate rights now held by the 
General Synod and the General Assembly, 
and by their boards, shall, as far as practi- 
cable, be consolidated and applied to their 


| several objects as defined by law. 


6. There shall be one set of boards for 
home and foreign missions and the other 
religious enterprises of the Church. 

7. As soon as practicable after the union 
shall be effected, the General Assembly 
shall take consolidate the 
boards of the two Churches, giving due 
weight to the views and wishes of the two 
bodies constituting the united Church. 

8. The Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J., shall be under the con- 
trol of the General Assembly of the united 
Church as it is now under the control of 
the General Synod. The Beard of Superin- 
tendents shall continue, but with increased 
powers ; viz., to elect its own successors, 
to appoint professors and to remove them 
from oftice, to control the seminary funds 
and property, together with the educational 
funds devoted to aid young men in pre- 
paring for the ministry, subject, however, 
to the veto of the General Assembly, to 
whom they are to make report of their ac- 
tions. The present Board of Direction shall 
continue to have charge of all the seminary 
funds, and also that portion of the Educa- 
tional Funds devoted to the support of 
students in that institution. ° 

The management of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary shall be similar to the 
one at New Brunswick, N. J. 

Hope College shall be under the control 
of the Synod of Michigan, which shall exer- 
cise the same functions 


measures to 


as are now ex- 
ercised by the General Synod. 
The Northwestern Classical Academy 


shall be under the care of the Synod of 
Towa. 
L also offer the following suggestions : 
1. This question deserves our most ear- 
nest attention. Let us prayerfully study it. 
2. Let us as pastors give our people to 
understand that union with the Presbyte- 
rian Church ‘‘is crossing an invisible line.” 
No precious heirlooms need be given up, 
nothing worth saving will be lost, and they 
will readily fall in with the arrangement. 
5. Let us as members of classes at our 
next meeting take steps to undo the mis- 
take of 1874, by sending overtures to the 
General Synod, requesting the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare the way 
for organic union with the Presbyterian 
Church. A large proportion of our clergy 
are ready for union, and, judging from all 
indications, the Presbyterians are ready to 


receive us unanimously. 


4, Let us as members of the General 


| as we are, yet without sin.” 
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Synod@ bear in mind that we legislate for 


the Church of Christ at large, and that an 
organic relation between our Church and 
the Presbyterian will be to the bonor of 


Christ our one Lord and Head, the exten- 


sion of his visible kingdom, and the better 
establishment of our common Presbyteri- 
anism. 
HUDSON N., Y. 
i‘ ; 


CHRIST’S MORAL CHARACTER. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


THE New Testament assigns to Jesus of 
Nazareth a moral character of sinless per- 
fection. Though he was a man, and, 
as such, had all the essential attributes 
of our common humanity, he was, in this 
respect, unlike the race to which, as a man, 
he belonged. Paul, in alluding to him, 
says that he ‘‘ who knew no sin,” was 
made a sin-offering for us that ‘* we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him,” 
and also that he was ‘* holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners.” Peter 
says of him: ‘* Who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth.” Assum- 
ing his own sinlessness, Jesus said to the 
Jews: ‘* Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” To his disciples he said: ‘‘ My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work.” ‘And he that sent me 
is with me; the Father hath not left me 
alone, for I do always those things that 
please him. God, by a supernatural voice 
from Heaven, said of him: ‘ This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 

Jesus, according to this testimony, was a 
perfectly holy being, without variation or 
exception, alike in his relations to God and 
man, and, in this respect, without parallel 
in the history of this world. It was in the 
plan of God that before entering upon his 
public ministry, he should be the subject 
of a severe temptation, occurring immedi- 
ately after his baptism by John the Bap- 
tist. Matthew, Mark and Luke refer to 
this ternptation. The statement by Mat- 
thew is as follows: 

“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterward ahungered. And 
when the tempter came to him, he said, If 
thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. But he answered 
and said, It is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ecedeth out of the mouth of God. Then the 
devil taketh him up into the holy city, and 
setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, and 
saith unto him, If thou be the Son of God, 
cast thyself down, for it is written, He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee, and 
in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone. Jesus said unto him, It is written 
again, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God. Again, the devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain, and showeth 
him all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them, and saith unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me. Then saith Jesus 
unto him, Get thee hence, Satan, for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve. Then 
the devi! leaveth him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him.” 

Mark simply alludes to this temptation, 
while Luke describes it substantially in the 
words of Matthew. There has been, first 
and last, not a little speculation among 
commentators and theologians as to the ex- 
act nature and manner of this temptation 
by the Devil. It is not important, for any 
practical purpose, to solve this question. 
The Bible does not solve it. What it states 
is the fact of temptation by the Devil. 
Whatever may have been the precise mode 
of the temptation or trial of Jesus, the 
Devil did not succeed in corrupting his 
character in the very outset of his public 
career. The purity of Jesus stood the test, 
and Satan was foiled at every point of the 
attack upon his virtue. It was God’s de- 
sign that he should be subjected to this 
test, since it is expressly said that ‘‘he was 
led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil.” 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, says 
that Jesus ‘‘was in all points tempted like 
Does the 
apostle in these words mean to say that he 
had the same susceptibility of being 
tempted as that which is common to the 
race of men, and which, unhappily, leads 
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them to actual sin? This is a nice and 
speculative question in technical theology, 
to which the Bible gives no formal answer. 
Certain it is that he could be tempted; and 
Paul says that he ‘*was tempted in all points 
like as we are.” Whether he had or had 
not the same degree of susceptibility to 
temptation that we have, it is equally cer- 


| tain that temptation in his case was al- 


ways ‘‘without sin.” 
It should be borne in mind that the pure 
and perfect character which the Bible as- 


signs to Jesus, was formed, and lived out, 


not in Heaven among the angels of God, 
and among “‘the spirits of just men made 
perfect,” but on earth, in a body of flesh 
and blood, and under all the outward con- 
ditions that belong to existence and resi- 
dence in this world. He was human as 
well as divine; and, as human, he had hu- 
man faculties and human susceptibilities. 
His mental organization was not, in this 
respect, different from that of other men. 


He lived as a man (for about 
thirty-three years among men. What 
he did and said and suffered was, 


hence, cast in an earthly mold; and this 
makes his character both intelligible and 
appreciable by human beings. Men can 
understand it in its form and in its facts, 
since it was developed in the essential con- 
ditions that are attached to the race. The 
history given of his life follows him 
through all these conditions, with its reci- 
tal of actions, sayings, and sufferings, from 
the moment he entered upon his public 
ministry to that in which he hung lifeless on 
the cross. The narrative is in human lan- 
guage, and deals with matters that are not 
above our apprehension. 

Reading this history with a thoughtful 
consideration of what it contains, we have 
Jesus set before us in his earthly circum- 
stances, in his relations to God and man, 
in his most retired intercourse with his 
twelve disciples, in his contact with the 
people at large, in his treatment of revilers 
and enemies, in his sympathy with the 
poor and the suffering, in his use of mirac- 
ulous powers, in the sweetness and purity 
as well as the wisdom of his teaching, in 
his effort to persuade sinners to come to 
him for salvation, in the total absence of 
all the signs of evil and base passion, in 
his patience with others, in the simplicity 
and gentleness of his whole bearing, in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, in the presence of 
the Sanhedrim, before Pilate and Herod, 
and finally on the cross; and wherever we 
see him. and in whatever forms of suffer- 
ing or action, we see one and the same 
character, always equal to itself, never di- 
vergent to the breadth of a hair from its 
own perfection, and never exhibiting any- 
thing over which a generous criticism need 
to cast the mantle of charity. We see in 
him nothing to regret, no moral mistake 
of any kind, nothing that can be called an 
indiscretion, and nothing that does not ex- 
hale the perfume of his own perfect excel- 
lence. His ethical and spiritual maxims 
are not more perfect than his own person- 
al character. He practiced what he 
preached, and by the former illustrated 
the latter. 

The character of Jesus, being one of per- 
fect harmony in all its parts, without dis- 
proportion, excess, or defect, anywhere 
or in anything, needs no reconstruction or 
readjustment, by way of addition or sub- 
traction, to make it symmetrical, as a 
true expression of the great law of love. 
It is just right as it is, having in it neither 
too much nor too little of anything, and 
hence admits of no improvement. Jesus 
never shed a penitential tear, never had an 
occasion to do so, never felt the pang of 
conscious guilt, never made a confession 
or an apology, and never asked God or 
man to forgive him. He wept over the 
sins of others, never over hisown. The 
Publican’s prayer would not fit his lips. 
No history describes his parallel, and no 
critic ever saw a just occasion to find fault 
with his moral deportment. He is the 
moral wonder of the world. Infidels and 
cavilers have, in all ages, felt the power of 
his matchless character, as set forth by the 
evangelists in their record of his life; and 
no one, be he saint or sinner, philosopher 
or peasant, ever studied the facts as they 
appear in the history without being im- 
pressed with the faultless moral beauty of 
this most wonderful person. One will be 


struck with this beauty at sight; and the 
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longer he looks the more he will see to 
admire. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to 


whether Jesus was a personal reality, as 
much so as Paul the apostle, or any other 
historic personage. His life on earth was 
a reality. The history given of him has 
an original in himself. To suppose that 
the four evangelists invented the facts, 
and then wove them together, so as to 
form such a character, without any origi- 
nal before them, and, hence, that the moral 
picture drawn by them is the mere crea- 
tion of their fancy, a myth existing only 
in their brains, is to make them as great 
and as wonderful as the hero of their 
story. Such an achievement would imply 
in them superhuman wisdom and skill. 
The life of Jesus would never have appear- 
ed in any historic record if it had not been 
real. There never was an age in which 
such a life could have been palmed off upon 
mankind as a reality, if it had not beena 
reality, or in which such results of that 
life as are described in the Book of Acts, 
could have been secured by a pure fabrica- 
tion. Man’s genius is not equal to such a 
task. The narrative, while the most re- 
markable ever written, and made by four 
independent writers, without any indica- 
tion of any collusion with each other, or 
any evidence that they were conjointly 
and consciously seeking to deceive the 
world with what had no freality in their 
view, bears all the natural marks of a story 
founded on facts, and guided in its recitals 
by facts. No statement was ever made 
seemingly so free from all the signs of art 
and intrigue, so simple in its character, 
and so free from any apparent effort to 
overdraw the picture, or more completely 
carrying upon its face the evidences of 
honesty and candor. 

Any one who will take the four Gospels, 
and carefully read them, and then com- 
pare them together, will have no difficulty 
in seeing, to his perfect satisfaction, that 
these Gospels are not and cannot be mere 
inventions, with no basis in facts. While 
he will find the same Jesus and the same 
beauty and perfection of character in 
them all, he will also find such differences 
in the facts recorded as to show beyond 
all question that no one of these Gospels 
was written with the design of fitting it to 
any one or all of the other three. These 
Gospels present a unity and concurrence 
impossible, except on the supposition that 
Jesus was a reality known to all the 
writers; and, at the same time, they pre- 
sent a diversity in the facts stated that 
utterly precludes the supposition that, as 
deceivers, the writers had agreed to tell 
the same story. Each writer wrote as if 
he had no knowledge of the story told by 
the others, and was simply recording what 
he knew to be true. There is no better 
cure for infidelity than that of simply 
reading and comparing the four narratives 
of the life of Jesus given in the New Tes- 
tament. One who does this candidly and 
thoroughly can come to no other conclu- 
sion than that the life of Jesus is real, and 
not imaginary; and this conclusion settles 
the whole question in respect to the relig- 
ion he taught, and which the apostles 
preached in his name. 

The character assigned to Jesus, while 
fitting to him as the Saviour of sinners, 
and needful in view of the work he came 
to accomplish, is, moreover, set before us 
in the New Testament for our instruction 
and imitation. We are directed to imi- 
tate him, not in his powers, authority and 
offices as a Saviour, but in those qualities 
which constitute the essence of moral 
character. He has, by his own life, shown 
us how we ought to live toward God and 
man, what we ought to do, and what we 
ought not todo. Peter speaks of Christ as 
‘leaving us an example that” we ‘‘ should 
follow his steps.” We must, in order to 
be his disciples, have what Paul calls ‘‘ the 
spirit of Christ.” Having this spirit we 
shall be safely guided while on earth, and 
will at last become residents and co-citizens 
in the heavenly world. His character is 
the perfect model after which we are to 
fashion our own. If we are not Christ- 
like, then we are not Christians. 

Understanding the character of Jesus as 
given mm the New Testament, accepting 
him as our Saviour, and seeking to imi- 
tate him in our lives, we can also under- 
stand what, as to character, we shall be 


THE INDE 
in Heaven. The Apostle John tells that, 
although it does not now fully appear what 
we shall be, we shall be ‘‘ like him.” We 
shall in Heaven wear the white robe of his 
perfect excellence, and be as sinless in 
Heaven as he was on earth. 
Christ here and perfect likeness to him 
hereafter—the one a fact sought on earth, 


are the two ideas which define a Christian. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
— +> 
PREPARING FOR SCHOOL AT 
WHITE RIVER CAMP. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


On the first Monday morning in Janu- 
ary a troop of boys, in their ill-fitting 
“wakpamni”* suits of brown duck, 
tousled black heads with long braids 
standing out from them in all directions, 
and wearing an air of mingled jauntiness 
and determination, might have been seen 
roaming about the unfinished school- 
house and adjacent ‘‘ Lodge,” demanding 
when school was to open. Inside the Gov- 
ernment building all was chaos, from a 
pedagogic point of view. It stood just as 
the carpenters had left it—with odds and 
ends of lumber, kegs of nails, and broken 
window-frames piled up in the corners, 
the old rusty stove mounted on the plat- 
form for lack of stove-pipe to put it in 
position, the school-desks (of which there 
were about half enough to seat the num- 
ber of children expected) wanting screws 
to fasten them to the floor, one worn-out 
blackboard about three feet long, no 
crayons, no charts, no books, or slates 
even, except a dozen or so belonging to 
the mission. This discouraging condition 
of affairs at the new school must be re- 
ferred to the ‘red tape” of the Indian 
Bureau, and to the chronic deliberation 
with which business is done on an Indian 
Agency. Whether the force of employés 
is actually unequal to the demands upon 
it, and ought to be increased, I am not 
prepared to say. The fact remains that, 
in spite of repeated expressions of interest 
and cordial promises of co-operation from 
the Agent, Sub-Agent and others, the 
necessary work for White River School 
was so far hindered and delayed, that 
two months after the teacher had been 
appointed, and had arrived on the ground, 
there was only the state of things de- 
scribed above for the truthful historian to 
chronicle. I believe in the agent, Major 
Anderson, and do not want to reflect upon 
his good intentions or his energy ; I leave 
it to an impartial public whether there is 
not something wrong about the manage- 
ment of Indian schools—a ‘‘ screw loose” 
somewhere? This new school has been 
contemplated by the Indian Office since 
April, and its establishment authorized 
since October. Why should not the most 
ordinary precautions have been taken to 
insure its success, or, at least, to admit of 
its opening under suitable auspices? 
Would there have been a possibility of 
success under these circumstances without 
teachers sufficiently enthusiastic and out- 
side friends sufficiently generous to over- 
come all obstacles, and supplement with 
private funds the scanty Government ap- 
propriations? We will let the story tell 
itself. 

Major Anderson drove down to see us— 
only half recovered from a sharp attack of 
illness—declared positively that it was im- 
possible to open the school under such con- 
ditions, and left imperative orders at the 
Agency carpenter shop for our work to go 
on. <A week passed, leaving children and 
teachers restless and disappointed. In the 
meantime a native lay missionary, sent by 
Mr. Williamson’s church at Yankton 
Agency, had opened a Dakota school in a 
log cabin hard by, and the latest news 
from the Agency was that the whole 
available force was cutting ice— 
a year’s supply, and that meant many 
days’ further delay. Sunday was the only 
day on which the head carpenter could get 
down to White River to take the measure- 
ments for desks, tables, bookshelves, clos- 
ets and blackboards; he could not say 
when the work would be completed. At 
the end of that week I determined to be- 
gin without essentials, if need be! I dis- 
patched to Major Tippett (the sub-agent at 
Lower Brulé) a final demand for slates, 
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Imitation of | 


and the other a fact attained in Heaven— | 


slate-pencils, primers, crayon, pens, ink 
and paper, soap and towels ; and informed 
him that unless I received orders to the 
contrary, I should open school on Tues- 
day, January 11th. He replied : ‘‘ lam glad 
that you will open your school, even un- 
der such great disadvantages,” and sent a 
small box of school materials. Our chief 
misgiving about beginning in this way 
was lest, having started without needed 
conveniences, we might be allowed to go 


| on indefinitely4n the same way; just as 
when you move into an unfinished house, 


or put on a gown in which the last stitches 
have not been taken, the chances are that 
nothing will be done about it to end of the 
chapter. We determined, however, to 
keep up our own standards, and to reiter- 
ate our demands with that smiling persist- 
ence for which the ‘‘ White River ladies” 
were already becoming notorious, or so 
we had playfully been told. 

I had named Tuesday as opening day 
Monday was devoted to cleaning the 
schoolhouse and to visiting the Dakota 
school. We wished very much, as one of 
us was an Episcopal missionary, to estab- 
lish the friendliest possible relations with 
this representative of a sister Church (the 
Presbyterian). There are a number of 
Yankton Indians in our camp, and it was 
at their request and that of the rival 
‘* chief,” Little Pheasant, that this man 
was sent here to give the people religious 
teaching and instruction in the Dakota 
language. He is, I believe, the first mis- 
sionary resident among the Brulés of any 
other than the Episcopal denomination. 
We looked upon it, accordingly, as a duty 


and a pleasure to fraternize cordially with ° 


this new worker in our common field, 
knowing that the Indians, like all half- 
educated people, are apt to look upon the 
various branches of Christ’s Church as 
rival rather than sister organizations. At 
the same time, it was imperative that this 
Dakota school should not interfere with 
our broader scheme of English and indus- 
trial training. 

A white flag fluttered in the crisp morn- 
ing air above the double log house, with 
its neat, brush arbor, not many rods to the 
left of ‘‘ The Lodge.” It was a little after 
eleven o'clock when we knocked at the 
door. The unusual demonstration of a 
knock provoked a slight stir within, and we 
could hear some one exclaim, ‘‘ Wa’sien 
winyan !” (the white women !) even before 
the door was opened by a good-looking 
man, apparently a full-blood Indian, about 
forty years old, not very carefully dressed, 
and not looking particularly wide-awake, 
but with a shrewd and kindly expression. 
His wife, a pleasant-faced, soft-voiced 
woman, rose to meet us; they both shook 
hands, offered us chairs, and talked with 
us to the best of their ability, as they un- 
derstood little or no English. We looked 
about us, and saw a well-swept and fairly 
spacious interior, with a cooking stove in 
the middle,a bed on the fioor, a few 
trunks, a table, and two or three wooden 
chairs, the rudest of benches ranged 
against the mud-plastered wall, and a 
Dakota chart hanging on a nail. Several 
women, babies, children, and men had 
taken seats on the benches—the men and 
boys kept their hats on, and all were mov- 
ing restlessly about, and going in and out 
at their pleasure. This was certainly a 
primitive school-room ; and as we com- 
pared ours with it, we forgot for a moment 
the disadvantages which had seemed so 
great before. 

Peter Iynduza—he had told us his name 
—took out of his trunk and handed us a 
paper which proved to be a short letter in 
English from Mr. Williamson, setting 
forth his character and mission, and we 
knew, for the first time, that he was a 
regularly authorized teacher. He brought 
out a few Dakota primers, hymn-books 
and Bibles, and we looked them over. We 
informed him that the Government school 
would open the next day, and he took 
care to tell us that he had not taken the 
names of any of the children who came 
to his school. In order to have the matter 
thoroughly understood, we invited them 
both te our house at seven that evening, 
for a ‘‘talk” through an interpreter, and 
only remained to see something of the 
working of the school. It was just twelve 














o'clock when they began, with perhaps 
fifteen scholars, of all ages. A hymn, a 
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prayer, a class of small girls in the Dakota 
A BC's, a class of young men in the Bible 
(which they read scarcely above their 
breath), all this was conscientiously gone 
through with, and the whispering and 
moving about and occasional crying of 
the babies seemed to be taken entirely 
for granted. 

We went home and I proceeded to su- 
perintend the cleaning, which was accom- 
plished by the aid of the janitor whom I 
had been authorized to engage, his wife, 
her sister, their respective babies and a lit- _ 
tle girl to “tend” them. I don’t believe 
that schoolhouse ever had such a scrubbing 
before! Our wash-boiler was put on the 
fire and filled and refilled with water; pails, 
scrubbing-brush, mop, and all the imple- 
ments of cleansing were borrowed from 
our own kitchen. Mark, precariously 
mounted on a chair which was mounted 
on the carpenter’s bench, scrubbed walls 
and ceilings with an old broom, the wo- 
men scoured all the lower woodwork, and 
I washed the windows! When we got to 
the floor, it was nearly dusk and the water 
barrel had given out. Mark, nevertheless, 
got up his horses without a word, hauled 
another barrel of water, we brought in 
lamps and hot coffee, and the work was 
finished that evening, Miss Tileston playing 
lively tunes on the organ to keep up our 
spirits! (This organ, by the way, wasa 
gift to the mission and an invaluable aid 
in church and school.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Iynduza appeared a little 
later, and we said all that we had to say. 
Miss Tileston, as missionary, extended the 
right hand of fellowship, and hoped that 
the two churches might work heartily to- 
gether for the good of the people. She in- 
vited Mrs. Iynduza to join the women’s 
sewing circle, and proposed a union pray- 
er-meeting every Thursday, in which 
members of both churches could lead and 
take part. The first offer was accepted, 
but not the second—the Yankton teacher 
preferring to hold separate meetings, but 
fixing upon the same day for his weekly 
services. Ithen spoke, as Government 
teacher, and explained as clearly as I could 
that this was not in any sense a church, 
but a Government school, and that, as such, 
all the children of school age were ex- 
pected to attend it, in accordance with 
treaty stipulations. I said, therefore, 
that I hoped he would continue 
to teach the young men_ and 
older people, over sixteen years of 
age, to read the Bible in their own tongue, 

but that all the children under sixteen 
must attend the English school, and that I 
should not permit anything to interfere 
with the enforcement of this rule. The 
children would, of course, attend service 
and Sunday-school with their parents at 
the church of their choice, but the bene- 
fits of an English education at the Govern- 
ment school were for all. Iynduza did 
not say much in reply, merely remarking 
that he did not take the names of the chil- 
dren, but that if they came to his school 
he could not send them away. I told him 
that he must send them to my school, and 
that I would do the same by him should 
any of the older people come to me. I 
afterward did direct three young men, 
who were too old for my purpose, to the 
Dakota school; and I did have, as I anti- 
cipated, some further trouble in carrying 
out my determination—but of this later. 
These were evidently good people, work- 
ing with the best intentions, and willing 
enough, on the whole, to accept our ad- 
vances, and I do not doubt that they are 
doing a good work. At ten o’clock that 
night we began to make a new flag—we 
had no bell—to call the children to school 
the next morning; and as we chanced to 
be well supplied with Turkey red, and 
white stars on a blue cotton background, 
we completed a very large one shortly 
after midnight, and retired feeling well- 
pleased and highly patriotic. 

LOWER BRULE AGENCY, DAK. 
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ELDER PHILIP S. FALL, who was the 
preacher who first spoke in the curious old 
Campbellite Church in Nashville, Tenn., de- 
livered a farewell sermon in it a week or 
two ago; the building being now pulled 
down. Elder Fall is within a year of ninety 
and is as active in religious work"ag any 
middle-aged pastor—a remarkable example 





of hale and hearty old age. 
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ORGANIZED AIDS TO THRIFT} 
PROFIT-SHARING. 
BY DAVID BENNETT KING, ESQ. 

WE have seen that lack of capital and of 
the special training and experience nec- 
essary to the management of extensive and 
complicated business affairs, 1s a serious 
and often an insuperable obstacle in the way 
of successful co-operation in production 
among laborers alone. Very few indeed 
of those who have looked carefully into 
the subject have any hope of a solution of 
the workingman’s problems by co-opera- 
tion in this narrower sense. Some means 
must be found to retain, and, if possible, 
increase the interest of the capitalist in 
business enterprises. His capital is needed, 
and in order that he may be made willing 
to invest it, his risks must be made as 
small as possible, and his certainty of re- 
ward apparent. Here the skilled mana- 
gers of business enterprises, ‘‘ the captains 
of industry,” must be retained at the head 
of the industrial armies of the world. 
They must have adequate pay for their 
services, theirs being the kind of rare tal- 
ent and skill that must always command 
far higher compensation than the common 
laborer. Profit-sharing proposes to do 
these things by giving the workingman 
such an interest in the profit and loss of 
the business as will incite him to greater 
industry, steadiness and thrift, take away 
the grievances which lead to strikes and 
riots, and induce him actively and earnestly 
to co-operate with the employer for the 
success of the business. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale in ‘** Back to 
Back” has presented in the form of an en- 
tertaining story an illustration of this sort 
of co-operation. Three French soldiers 
stand back to back, and by the skillful use 
of their bayonets keep off the mob that is 
assailing them and the missiles which it 
hurls, Either of the three alone would be 
powerless ; two could perhaps resist the at- 
tack for a short time; the three are uncon- 
querable, Which things are seen to be an 
allegory by a skilled and educated mechan- 
ic who comes that way and afterward re- 
turns to this country to find no employ- 
ment for his skill and training, and to ob- 
serve that capital is idle and capitalists 
anxious for good and safe investments, 
and that the mills are closed and falling to 
pieces, and the workingmen and their 
families without employment and in great 
want. Here are the three classes, the cap- 
italist, the entrepeneur, and the laborer— 
corresponding to the three soldiers, each 
wanting employment and profit in order 
to keep the present or prospective wolf 
from the door, and each, or any two, un- 
able to stand long without the other. The 
three are induced to stand back to back. 
The capitalist invests his money for which 
he is to be paid in the first instance a very 
low rate of interest, and the skilled man- 
agers and the laborers engage in the enter- 
prise at very low wages, and the net profits 
are to be distributed, one-third to the cap- 
italist, one-third to the skilled managers, 
and one-third to the laborers. All share to 
a considerable degree the risks and the 
profits. The enterprise has its ups and 
The labor agitator disturbs the 
peace and prosperity of the little commu- 
nity and threatens to destroy the compact 
between the three parties, and misunder- 
standings sometimes discourage some of 
the more intelligent of the co-operators. 
Hard times, too, seriously interfere with 
the success of the business. 


downs. 


There is, how- 
ever, a wonderful change wrought in the 
character of the community, and comfort 
and plenty gradually take the place of 
want and poverty, better habits are formed, 
and higher character is developed. The 
good results are not merely pecuniary ; 
they are social, educational and moral as 
well. 

This is, of course, an imaginary scheme. 
Its author, understands very 
thoroughly the true principles of co-opera- 
tion, and they are presented with great 
skill and clearness in this little “half-hour” 
volume. Would such a scheme work prac- 
tically? There have been many attempts to 
unite capitalist, employer and laborer in 
co-operation approaching this type, and 
some of them have been successful. 

There is a general feeling among work- 
ingmen that they should share in the pros- 
perity of the enterprise in connection with 


however, 
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which they are employed, and a disposi- 
tion to strike for higher wages as the busi- 
ness improves. Employers often recog- 
nize the justice or expediency of gratifying, 
to some extent atleast, this feeling. The 
laborers, therefore, commonly haye some 
interest in the prosperity of the business. 
Many employers have advanced their own 
interests and greatly interested their work- 
men in their business by making careful 
provisions for the welfare, comfort, amuse- 
ment and education of their employés. A 
number of notable examples of this sort 
are found in this country. Among them 
is Mr. Pullman’s city for his employés, in 
which neat and beautiful and well-ap- 
pointed houses, fine streets, churches, 
schools, and all the appliances of modern 
civilization, are placed at the disposal of 
the workingmen. The Cheny Brothers, at 
South Manchester, Conn., have also pro- 
vided neat and comfortable cottages, free 
concerts, lectures and libraries, and many 
other means of promoting the happiness 
and comfort of their employés. In a some- 
what similar way the Fairbanks Brothers, 
at Johnsbury, Vermont, have aided and en- 
couraged their employés, in sustaining a ly- 
ceum, lecture courses, reading-rooms, li- 
brary and art gallery, have urged and 
helped their workmen to save money and 
become the owners of their own houses, 
and to help themselves in every possible 
way. Other conspicuous examples of the 
same sort are to be found in various parts 
of the country, while in Europe, where 
they are still more numerous, this sort of 
paternal and friendly care for the interests 
of workingmen makes them more loyal to 
their employers, industrious and 
capable, and often prevents interruptions 
and losses to both parties through dis- 
putes and strikes. The workman is in- 
duced to do more and better work than 
under the ordinary system, while the ed- 
ucational influences of the place are of 
great importance. 

It is generally agreed that in order to 
harmonize the interests of labor and cap- 
ital, some plan must be found by which 
the laborer will derive a direct benefit from 
the exercise of superior skill and greater 
care and activity and will share in the in- 
creasing prosperity of the business. The 
general introduction of piecework in some 


more 


branches of manufacturing has often in- 
creased the quantity of the product and 
the wages of the workman, but has not 
always improved the quality of the work. 
The use of the sliding-scale in the wages 
of workmen in certain kinds of business 
gives the laborer a share in the advance or 
fall of prices. In some parts of the coal 
regions, for example, a normal price of coal 
at tide water is agreed upon and fixed as 
the basis for the scale. Wages correspond- 
ing with this normal price are agreed 
upon and when the price increases the 
wages rise, and when the price goes down 
the In this way the la- 
borer shares to some extent in the profit 
of a good season and in the losses of a bad 
one. The employer retains the absolute 
control of his business without any liabil- 
ity to interference from committees of 
workmen who may wish to inspect his 
books and make suggestions in regard to 
the management of the The 
workmen are not, however, much stimu- 
lated to increase industry and interest in 
promoting the success of the business, al- 
though they are no doubt less discontented 
and somewhat less liable to strike than 
under the system in which their wages are 
fixed. 

A number of attempts have been made 
in this country to arrange some plan by 
which the laborer may have a direct share 
in the profits of the business. Most of these 
have failed ; but the advocates of the sys- 
tem have by no means despaired of success 
and many employers believe that their in- 
terests and those of their employés may be 
harmonized in this way. In many cases, 
however, the amount to be divided isso 
small that the laborers care but little about 
it or are dissatisfied’ with it, claiming that 
the business has been badly managed or 
the return of profits falsified in the inter- 
est of the employer. Where committees 
of laborers are appointed to examine the 
books, the employer often resents their 
desire to pry into the secrets of his busi- 
ness. Then many employers are unwilling 
to have the laborers share in the profits of 
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good years and not help to bear the losses 


Workmen. One-fourth of the annnal 


of bad years. Besides, there is often mu- | profits after expenses and five per cent. on 


tual distrust, and ignorance and indiffer- 
ence which prevent the adoption of any 
new methods. And yet some of the ex- 
periments have been very promising in- 
deed, while the objections to the system 
are not insuperable. There is certainly rea- 
son to hope for much from further efforts 
to bring capitalist and laborer into a har- 
monious and mutually profitable partner- 
ship. 

Of the numerous exporiments in profit- 
sharing that have been tried in this coun- 
try, one of the most interesting was that 
which Messrs. Brewster & Co., carriage 
manufacturers in New York city, began 
in January, 1870, and continued until 
June, 1872. The company proposed to 
divide ten per cent. of the net profits of 
the business, without charging anything 
for their own services or for interest on 
their capital, among certain of their em- 
ployés—the persons to share in the divi- 
dends to be determined by an association 
of the employés themselves. An industrial 
association was formed of the employés, 
to which was given, in a large degree, the 
control of the work and of the men in the 
shops and salesrooms; but one of the 
articles of the constitution provided that 
neither the association nor any member 
thereof, unless also a member of the firm, 
should have any voice or authority in the 
management of the business of the com- 
pany. The constitution of the association 
carefully regulated its powers and pro- 
ceedings, and the arrangement itself was 
terminable on one month’s notice from the 
company, or from the association after its 
passing by a two-thirds vote in favor of it 
a resolution for dissolution. 

For a time the plan worked very satis- 
factorily ; the profits increased and like- 
wise the dividends, to the men who were 
more industrious, careful, and active, and 
did not in any way abuse the power that 
was given them. When, however, the 
great strike of 1872, for eight hours oc- 
curred, the workmen were carried away 
by the excitement and pressure from with- 
out and were induced to join the strikers. 
Whereupon the association was broken up 
and the plan abandoned, the workingmen 
having voluntarily left the employ of the 
company without its consent, and not 
being entitled to any dividends for that 
year by the constitution of the associa- 
tion. Both the firm and the workmen 
seem to have found the arrangement ad- 
vantageous. The advantages of it were 
not so great, however, as to lead either 
party strongly to urge its readoption. It 
was unfortunate that it could not have 
had a longer trial. 

Experiments have been much more 
numerous in Europe than on this side of 
the Atlantic, and much more success has 
been achieved there. More has been done 
in France than anywhere else. Here are 
instances of profit-sharing being success- 
fully introduced into a great variety of in- 
dustries. In some cases the educational 
part of the plan has been made very 
prominent, in others it has been only inci- 
dental. Sometimes the workingmen’s 
shares of the profits are paid to them in 
cash, as was done by Brewster & Co., 
sometimes the whole or a portion is re- 
tained on interest by the firm and paid to 
the employés when they have reached a 
certain age, or have been employed by the 
firm for a certain number of years, or have 
been injured in the service of the firm, or 
their families receive it at their death. 
By retaining the money the laborers’ in- 
terest is said to be made constant and per- 
His incentive to activity would, 
however, seem to be almost toc remote to 
be very powerful. 

Mr. Godin's establishment for co-opera- 
tion and profit-sharing in manufacturing 
at Guise, and his palace of industry built 
to carry into operation his plans, have 
often been described. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the enterprise could be suc- 
cessfully imitated elsewhere, although 
many of the principles upon which it is 
founded are of general application. 

Perhaps the oldest successful attempt 
at profit-sharing in France, was that begun 
by’ Leclair, in the painting business, in 
1842. The capital of the business is now 
owned in equal parts by the managing 
partners and the Mutual Aid Society of 


manent. 





capital have been paid, goes to the man- 
aging partners, one-fourth to the funds of 
the Mutual Aid Society, and one-half is dis- 
tributed to the workmen in proportion to 
their wages. This dividend has ranged 
from fourteen to twenty-two per cent. of 
the wages. Those who have been five 
years in the employ of the firm acquire a 
valuable interest in the funds of the 
society, which pays a man who has worked 
twenty years for the firm, or reached the 
age of fifty, a generous pension,besides in- 
suring the lives and limbs of its members. 
The results have been very satisfactory to 
all parties. 

Profit-sharing has been successfully es- 
tablished in piano manufacturing by Mr. 
Bord ; in supplying the railways and sta- 
tions with literature—a very extensive 
business in France—by Mr. Chaix ; in the 
insurance business, by the Compagnie 
d’ Assurance Général, which has for more 
than thirty-five years allotted annually to 
its employés five per cent. of its profits in 
addition to their regular salaries and 
wages with great benefit to the company 
and the employés; in the management of 
the Paris and Orleans Railway Company, 
which for many years aJloted to each of 
its employés a sum averaging about 
twenty per cent. of his salary, and in the 
celebrated Bon Marché, to the success of 
which it hasin no small degree con- 
tributed. 

Elsewhere on the continent of Europe 
and in England the experiments and suc- 
cesses have been fewer than in France. 
The first experiment in England seems to 
have been that tried by the Whitwood 
Collieries, which undertook in 1865 to pay 
their officials and employés the average sal- 
aries and wages of the district, and to dis- 
tribute among them, after paying expenses 
and ten per cent. interest on capital, one- 
half of the remaining profits. The results 
for the first few years were fairly satisfac- 
tory. The mutual distrust, however, which 
had long existed between the employers and 
workmen, the influence of outside agita- 
tors and troubles, and other unfavorable 
conditions, led to the abandonment of the 
plan in 1874. Under more favorable cir- 
cumstances it would probably have proved 
a more permanent success. 

Enough has been proved by these and 
other experiments to show that the prin- 
ciple of profit-sharing is capable of very 
extensive application and to many kinds 
of industries. There is too much distrust 
and prejudice, and in many cases too much 
ignorance to hope for immediate success. 
A few prominent employers of labor, who 
would wisely and patiently undertake to 
introduce profit-sharing into large estab- 
lishments would do much to determine 
whether it would, to any considerable de- 
gree, harmonize the relations of labor and 
capital in this country, and would probably 
find that it paid them well in the end. 

NEW YORK CIty. 
oa oe 
FUTURE PROBATION AND THE 
MANHATTAN ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD AT TTEN- 
TSIN, CHINA. 

THE action recently taken by the ‘‘ Man- 
hattan Congregational Association ” in ap- 
pointing a competent committee to care- 
fully inquire into and report upon impor- 
tant matters of public interest to the 
churches, must commend itself to every 
honest man. Now that efforts are mak- 
ing—and receiving the sanction, too, of 
men whose wisdom and experience ought 
to be on the side of economy of time and 
labor, and for building up the Master’s 
kingdom instead of tearing it down—to 
revolutionize tried and successful meth- 
ods, and to intreduce ‘‘ speculation ” where 
the “assurance of faith” and the teach- 
ings of God’s Word should alone hold 
sway, the action of the Manhattan Associ- 
ation is to be commended to every Con- 
gregational association and conference in 
the land. The carefully prepared paper 
submitted to that association, and the res- 
olution adopted by that body, will, I 
trust, be read and pondered by every con- 
tributor to the Board. As to the general 


sentiment throughout the country, there 
is little reason to doubt that it is in practi- 
cal conformity with the resolution of the 
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Manhattan Association ; and not only on | 
the special point before that body, but also | 
in regard to the speculations that are just | 
now turning some people’s heads. | 

Not quite a year ago the writer spent a | 
couple of weeks in Massachusetts. Visit- 
ing with an old college friend whom he 
had not met since his graduation in 57, 
these facts were learned. When the New 


Departure views began to make them- | 


THE INDE 





has been taken that their neighbors should 
work them the least possible harm. Poor 
pictures are present, of course—was there 
ever, could there ever be a general exhibition | 
in any land where poor pictures would not 
be present ? But very bad pictures are ex- | 
tremely few, and I think there is not to be 
found one of those naif, infantile, ludicrous 


| atrocities to which, in former years, we have 
| so often turned for amusement when sati- | 


| 


selves prominent, this friend sent letters | 


of inquiry to over forty of his fellow-stu- 
dents during the Seminary course (’57-’60). 
Replies were received to neariy all the let- 
ters, and from all over the country, with 
this result—that less than one-eighth were 
affected by doubt, or were at all in sympa- 
thy with Andover. Shortly before my 
visit, the association with which my 
friend is connected held its regular meet- 
ing. Inquiry showed that in a member- 
ship of nineteen or twenty, three only 
were not in full accord with the views 
hitherto held by the Congregational body. 
This within about an hour’s ride of Bos- 
ton—a section of country where Andover, 
as the Christian Union tells us, ‘‘ voices 
the sentiment of the people” ! 


In his ‘*‘ Memoirs,” General Grant relates | 


an incident that occurred on the Texas 
plains when he was on his way to the 
Mexican War. He and a companion, 
Benjamin by name, were riding along 
one evening, when they heard in the tall 
prairie grass ‘‘ the most unearthly howling 
of wolves, directly in front.” He con- 
fesses to only a partial acquaintance with 
‘** the nature of the animal, and the capac- 
ity of a few to make believe there was an 
unlimited number,” and to his readiness to 
‘*second the motion” to turn back ; but 
Benjamin did not make the motion. Pres- 
ently, however, he asked: ‘‘Grant, how 
many wolves do you think there are in that 
pack?” Giving the General's own words : 
“*T determined to show my acquaintance 
with the animal by putting the estimate 
below what possibly could be correct, and 
answered : ‘Oh, about twenty,’ very in- 
differently. In a minute we were close 
upon them. There were just two of 
them. Seated upon their haunches, with 
their mouths close together, they had 
made all the noise we had been hearing 
for the past ten minutes. I have often 


thought of this incident since when I have | 


heard the noise of a few disappointed poli- 
ticians who had deserted their associates. 
There are always more of them before 
they are counted.” 

A recent private letter (January 15th) 
from a missionary in southern China, con- 
tains this: ‘‘Iam thankful for what has 


| can 


ated with mediocrities. And it may further- 
more be said that most of the pictures which 
be called worse than mediocre are 


| signed by Academicians ; and Academicians, 
| however, whatever, they may paint, have 





certainly a right toclaim a place in their 
own home. 

On the whole, then, the exhibition is a 
good one, showing a fair average of work 
and containing a few canvases which are ex- 
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alien in kind as well as in manner that we 
should judge of them, and it is one of the 
unfortunate results of motley exhibitions 
that we sometimes fall into the way of do- 
ing so. Moreover, I may note that while 
Mr. Dewing’s work is one of those which we 
may consider close at hand, study for details 
as well as enjoy as a whole, Mr. Homer’s is 
one of those which, in Rembrandt’s words, 
were not ‘made to be smelt.’? More than 
most canvases of its size, it needs to be seen 
from a considerable distance. 

Viewing it thus, its color will still seem 
bold, and, perhaps, a little crude, but neither 
harsh nor unnatural. Most of us, of course, 
never really use our eyes in the presence of 
Nature. Weknow what the colors of things 
are in an indirect and moderate illumination, 
and so we never see what they are when the 
strong light of heaven shines upon them, 





ceptionally fine. It might not content us 
did we know that it was to be the only gen- 
eral exhibition of the year. If this were all 
or the best of all that our painters had been 
doing in the past twelve months, we might 


think they should have done more and bet- | 


ter. But the Society of American Artists is 
to show its annual collection in a few days, 
and shortly after that the Third Prize 
Fund Exhibition will be opened. And as one 
of three contemporary exhibitions of a simi- 
lar kind, the Academy’s is certainly satis- 
factory. 

The two most remarkable pictures it in- 
cludes are Mr. Dewing’s ‘‘ Days”? and Mr. 
Winslow Homer’s ‘‘ Undertow.” The latter 
is to be called a “ realistic”’ and the former 
an ‘‘ideal’’ work; and the fact is fortunate 
since each is so good of its kind, and since it 
is well that all kinds of art should have their 
exponents among us. 

Mr. Dewing’s picture represents—or rather 
interprets—Emerson’s beautiful poem of the 
same name.* The artist was wiser in his 
choice of theme than most artists are who 
go to a poet’s pages for suggestions. For he 


| selected a poem whose underlying thought 





been accomplished by the recent gathering | 


at Des Moines, but does that end it? Iam 
afraid not. Some kind friend from An- 
dover has just sent me one or two editorials 
taken from the Review. 
seemingly expect to carry on the warfare, 


They hope and | 


though on what Scriptural authority I | 


cannot divine. 


It seems to me that if they | 


had the interests of missions at heart, they | 


would at least be silent for a little time. 
What we need in China is not another pro- 
bation theory, but the manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit ; but Iam afraid our New De- 
parture men, are also departing from the 
ways of that Spirit, and in all their specu- 


lations, they seem to me not so much to | 
teach the spiritual power of the word of | 


life, as a few ideas of their own, which 
may be, in all probabality are, not true.” 


Sine Arts. 
THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
E. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


NOTHING but pleasure can 
with regard to this year’s Academy exhibi- 


| the matter. 


| tion. 


lent itself no less well to pictorial than to 
verbal interpretation; one which was dis- 
tinct enough in its imagery to stimulate his 


own imagination and yet not so definite as | 


to fetter it; and one which, as it expressed 
but a single idea, a single scene, could be 
wholly, as well as clearly, expressed again 
upon a single canvas. The figures are, if I 


| remember, somewhat less than half life-size. 


The passing file of Days fills the center and 
right of the canvas, moving—with a sad slow- 
ness that is as well expressed by their atti- 
tudes as by their faces—away from the self- 
cheated poet whom we see back toward the 
left, with his ‘‘ herbs and apples’ in his hand 
gazing with half-conscious regret after their 
vanishing forms. In their hands they carry 
the symbols of the intellectual and temporal 
powers he has missed; and in bearing and 
feature they have a dignity and despite their 
sadness, an impersonal calm which well typ- 
ifies their divine origin, their unalterable 
destiny to come and pass and not return. 
In composition as well as in meaning and 
feeling the picture is remarkably good ; and 
in color it is as individual as charming—a 
low-toned, soft, yet vital and exquisitely 
modulated harmony of green and blue and 
grayish notes. The execution is tender and 
vague, rather than what we are used to call- 
ing “strong,” yet it is strong too in its own 
way and admirably fitted to express the sen- 
timent which has inspired and controlled 
the work. 

The superficial observer, noting the high 
decorative beauty of this canvas, will per- 
haps pass it with the verdict, Decorative 
only—will stop to look no deeper than its 
lovely surface and think of those current 
English fashions which have made lovely 
surfaces their sole concern. But while few 
such canvases have had as much as this one 
of even superficial, decorative charm, this 
charm, in its particular case, is the least of 
Beneath it lies an idea, a feel- 
ing—caught from a poet’s words, but ex- 
pressed as purely and fully and pictorially 
as though caught from the artist’s individual 
rather than from his sympathetic imagina- 
In short, it is a true, deep, and most 


| interesting work of imaginative ‘“‘ ideal” art, 
and its decorative beauty greatly enhances, 


be expressed | 


tion, and nothing but satisfaction with re- | 


spect to the spirit this year shown by its 
managers. The constant complaints of the 
past few seasons have at last had their ef- 
fect. A strong, sensible, catholic commit- 
tee-on-admissions passed the submitted 
works in review and weeded the bad ones 
out (as we are told, and as we can well be- 
lieve in face of the result) with an unsparing 
hand. And a similarly constituted hanging 
committee has placed them with a discre- 
tion to which the Academy’s walls have long 
been strangers. The best pictures have 
this year, as a rule, the best places, and care 





but by no means makes its worth. 

By contrast with its lovely, delicate har- 
monies, the color of Mr. Homer’s picture 
may seem crude and harsh and over-bold. 
But it is not by contrasting works that are 


| * “ Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 


Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleaechtd garden watched their 
pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.” 


and when strong tints are reflected on them 
from surrounding objects. Thus we called 
‘unnatural’? many of those effects, shown 
in the Impressionist exhibition of last 
spring, which trained and sensitive eyes had 
caught in the presence of Nature, and which 
| skillful and sensitive fingers had reproduced 
on canvas. And thus it is likely to be with 
this picture, which, in certain respects, 
shows much affinity with the plein air paint- 
ing of the Impressionist school. But, dear 
reader, before you call these colors unnatu- 
ral, remember that this artist is one of the 
most serious, studious, painstaking, as well 
as one of the best endowed who has ever been 
born in America; that he lives his life on 
the shores of Maine, and that living his life 
means solely and only this: Observing nat- 
ural effects with the keenest vision, and 
striving to represent them with the most pa- 
tient skill. And when you again have a 
chance to see wet human flesh under such a 
light as this, and relieved against such water 
as this, look at what you see, and,then say 
whether you do not see pretty much what 
Mr. Homer had shown you. 

Yet the color of this picture is not its main 
point of interest. This point is its composi- 
tion, the magnificent lines produced, with- 
out the least apparent striving after ‘ effect- 
iveness,’’ the least forcing of the subject, by 
| the two half-drowned, interlocked bathers 
and the two sturdy life-saving men who are 
drawing them ashore with a rope, and by 
the splendid curve of the great waves behind 
them. The beauty of these lines, their force 
and grandeur, the almost Greek way in 
which they express active effort without de- 
struction of unity or repose, this is the great 
point in this picture ; this and the statuesque 
yet wholly natural beauty of the features of 
the one bather whose face we see. This, too, 
is athoroughly good and a very beautiful 
piece of work; this, too, has feeling as well 
as technical excellence to recommend it; 
and, I repeat, its very unlikeness to the other 
picture I have tried to describe, gives them 
both an added interest as proving not only 
the vitality but the versatility of our art. 

New Yorx«K Crry. 








Diblical Research. 
THE “BARRIER” OF CHALUF. 


been any open connection between the Red 
Sea and the Bitter Lakes. The salt beds 
found in the bottom of the lakes must then 
have been deposited in some previous geolog- 
ical period. The configuration of the isthmus 
must have been practically the same in the 
days of Moses, as in those of Darius, and 
nearly the same then as now. 

Without going into the evidence that is to 
be drawn from the circumstantial statements 
of ancient geographers, and without dwell- 
ing upon the geological evidence of Princi- 
pal Dawson and Dr. Hull, it is worth while 
to draw attention to some of the facts of the 
case Which have not been pointed out, so far 
as we have. observed, in any of the books 
which treat of the subject in detail. In look- 
ing for facts that might throw light on the 
subject, we were so fortunate as to obtain a 
copy of Prof. J. E. Nourse’s monograph on 
the ‘‘Maritime Canal of Suez” prepared in 
part in 1881-2, and printed by the United 
States Government in 1884. The passages 
which are of special interest in the present 
connection are the following: 

“The Seuil of Chalouf. At the point where 
the depression of the Bitter Lakes ceases the land 
begins to rise until it attains a hight of sixteen 
feet above water level and forms the elevation 
called the Seuil of Chalouf, where a very hard 
bank of rock was found of fifteen to twenty- 
three inches in thickness at the southern 


portion, and from six to nine feet below 
the level of the Red Sea. The other part 
of this rock was sunk thirteen to six- 


teen feet below the same level. The Seuil of 
Chalouf is about four miles long, and then, from 
Chalouf to Suez, the maritime canal flows 
through a large plain of nearly ten miles in 
length.” P. 55. 

Again, on the following page, Professor 
Nourse adds: 

“ Between Chalouf and Suez was found another 
bank of rock, which was avoided by deflecting 
the line of the work to the east.” P. 56. 

Another similar passage, the more effect- 
ive because of the incidental way in which 
the facts are brought out, is found in Percy 
Fitzgerald’s “‘ Great Canal at Suez” (2 vols., 
London, 1876), Vol. I, p. 195. 

* After this (the excavation, etc., of salt from 
the bottom of the Bitter Lakes, a mass seven by 
five miles in extent) came Chalouf hill, which 
gave much trouble, and the cutting through of 
which was left almost to the very last. It was 
fortunate that the system of dredging had been 
thought of here, since after excavating very deep 
an enormous mass of rock was reached, which, 
below water, it would have been a very costly af- 
fair to remove.” 


Upon these facts it is not necessary to en- 
large to any great extent. ‘ Their bearing 
upon the “impassable barrier’? of Chalouf 
is plain. The “bar’’ was sand, not rock, 
and it will be necessary to prove that this 
sand bank existed from all historic time in 
order to bolster up the theory that the Red 
Sea never extended to the Bitter Lakes. 
Perhaps there never was any connection, but 
if there never was none, the “barrier” of 
Chalouf is not an “insuperable difficulty.” 
Even the remains of the ancient canal may 
prove to be an argument for the extension 
of the sea rather than against it, and further 
investigation may lead to a demonstration 
that the land north of Suez has actually 
been elevated since the days of the geogra- 





BY C. R. GILLETT, 
LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE cornerstone upon which rest the theo- 
ries of Naville, Dawson, and Lesseps as to 
the place where Israel crossed the Red Sea, 
is the belief that the present limits of the 
Gulf of Suez are not those of the ancient 
Yam Suph. The theory that the Red Sea of 
the time of Moses included the Bitter Lakes 
or even Lake Timsah, is not new, but its 
later supporters have some new evidence in 
their favor. The geological argument, as it 
is called, is largely one of authority and 
judgment. Other things being equal, the 
laity in such cases, pin faith to the statement 
of those most eminent in their own specialty. 
This is a fact so patent as to seem idle. In 
the case in hand eminent authority in geo- 
logical matters, have pronounced in favor of 
the ‘‘ extension-theory.” 

President Bartlett, in his book ‘ From 
| Egypt to Palestine,’ has formulated three 
objections to this view: that based on the 
“barrier” of Chaluf; that drawn from the 
statement of ancient geographers as to the 
| width of the isthmus; and that suggested 
by the fact that there are remains of an an- 
cient canal between the sea and the Bitter 
Lakes. At the present time it is the first of 
these that is of interest. The cogency of the 
other two lines of argument may be great or 
small, but upon a discussion of them it is 
not now intended to enter. 

The representation that is made is to the 
effect that the “barrier” of Chaluf is a pro- 
longation or spur of a mountain-range, that 
it isof a Tertiary formation, that it forms an 
“impassable barrier” or “‘bar’? which abso- 
lutely shuts off the possibility that during 
the present geological period there can have 











phers as Professor Hall has proved that it 
has been during the present geological age. 
The former may be only a continuation of 
the latter. At ail events this rocky “ bar- 
rier’ is now at least six feet below the level 
of the Red Sea. 


Missions. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS IN UPPER 
BURMAH. 


BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D. 


Last June the Baptist Missionary Union 
opened a station at Mandalay, the capital of 
the late kingdom of Burmah. Land has been 
purchased, anda house for the missionary in 
charge is in process of erection. A good con- 
gregation, partly composed of Christians 
from Lower Burmah, and partly drawn from 
the heathen, has been gathered. Three have 
been baptized recently and several other 
persons are applicants for baptism. 

A school has been opened in a house in the 
center of the city, rented for the purpose by 
alady belonging to the Baptist Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and a good 
number of paying pupils secured with the 
prospect of a large increase in attendance as 


| soon as the present festival season is over. 


Another lady of the same Society has 
rented a house and begun direct evangelistic 
work among the women of the city; she 
has several Christian men and women under 
her care as assistants. While the priests are 





| much stirred up at the loss of government 


patronage by the downfall of King Theebaw 
and by the advent of Christian missionaries, 
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the common people listen readily to tke 
preaching of Christianity and willingly ac- 
cept tracts. 

Preparations are going on for the occupa- 
tion of Mingyan and other important cen- 
tars of population in Upper Burmah, al- 
though the prevalence of dakoity renders 
much of the country districts unsafe for 
travel far away from the large towns. 

The season for associational meetings of 
the churches in Lower Burmah has arrived. 
There are more than 500 churches in Bur- 
mah, with over 25.000 communicants. The 
two associations of the Bghai Karen Mis- 
sion at Toungoo have recently held their an- 
nual meetings. These two bodies comprise 
85 churches and 2,554 communicants. There 
were 168 baptisms during the year. They 
have 1,220 pupils in school, and have con- 
tributed 5,764 rupees for religious purposes, 
being an increase of 2,700 rupees in five years. 
Adjoining the Bghai Karen field on the south 
is the Paku Karen mission with about as 
many communicants in its churches. The 
native Christians belonging to these two 
missions, are earnest in their evangelistic 
efforts for the heathen living beyond them, 
and employ native missionaries to labor 
among those unchristianized tribes. The 
work is full of hope, and every year sees 
some new villages come into connection 
with the Christian community by accepting 
catechists and establishing a school. 

An opportunity for establishing a mission 
in one part of the Shan country, until lately 
tributary to the King of Burmah,now exists. 
During January the Theebaw Saubwa, who 
rules over a large principality, distant six 
days’ travel over the mountains northeast of 
Mandalay, visited that city to meet the 
Chief Commissioner of Burmah. During the 
visit he invited the Rev. Mr. Cushing, of the 
Shan Mission, to take up his residence at 
Theebaw next dry season, and offered his 
four sons as pupils if a school should be 
started. The invitation was given in the 
face of strong opposition on the part of the 
Buddhist priests at Mandalay. An effort 
will be made next December to establish a 
mission at Theebaw. 


RANGOON, BURMAH, leb. 25th, 1887. 


Sanitary. 


THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF 
HEALTH REFORMERS. 


It is always at the start a great mystery 
to those who seek to care for the public 
health that so little interest is manifested in 
their work. If a man is really sick, in view 
of the great discomfort or seeming danger, 
he is willing to seek the counsel of the physi- 
cian, and is generally ready to accept his ad- 
vice. But unless there is some declared 
nuisance in his way, he is not disposed to 
give much effective aid to the sanitarian. It 
is in vain that the latter presents the general 
statement that dirt is unhealthy, or that it 
is not wise to substitute foul air for the mix- 
ture which Nature has provided. Who has 
not heard the ready statement that grand- 
father or grandmother lived over a wet cel- 
lar, and ate what they pleased and knew 
nothing about sanitation, and yet reached the 
threescore years and ten. It seems too often 
in vain to point to the fact that the result has 
made its mark on the children if not on the 
age of the progenitor. Also, that there were 
modifying conditions of out-of-door life and 
of active country exercise that modified the 
result. If we attempt to imitate we must 
have the same conditions accurately repro- 
duced. The man adopting new habits or 
pressed by the necessities of a city life, can- 
not follow out the same course where there 
are no compensations. 

There are two special reasons why it is 
difficult to arouse an active and operative in- 
terest in health matters. The habits of the 
person have become formed, and it is always 
difficult to eradicate acquired habits. We 
come to think them necessary and to doubt 
as to evidence which we would otherwise ac- 
cept. Then there is often ignorance or in- 
difference to contend with. The person is 
not convinced because belief would involve 
inconvenient change. There are two other 
influences also operative. We are apt to 
feel that we own ourselves and that our 
home is our castle. We think the human 
inclination is to resist any one who attempts 
to change our habitual mode of doing a 
thing, because it is an intimation that the 
habits of another are better. It is not un- 
common too for a man to assert his right to 
keep a pig on his own premises even if he 
has neighbors on every side within a few feet 
and the stench from the pen afflicts every 
passer-by. It is a real progress in education 
when one comes to find that he may not 
maintain, even on his own premises, that 
which is no nuisance to himself, if it is a 
nuisance to his neighbors and to the ordinary 


THE 


| citizen. This is no new doctrine of modern 





sanitation but is clearly laid down in Black- 
stone as a principle of common law. The 
only difference is that for quickness and 
facility of administration such evils are now 
more summarily dealt with by police 
methods. The other great embarrassment in 
health administration is that it increases 
taxes. It is wonderful how many persons 
prefer to suffer inconvenience up to the point 
of ill health, and to have to pay doctors and 
others therefore, in a voluntary way, rather 
than be compelled to practice prevention. It 
is for these and other reasons that sanitary 
education and sanitary administration must 
go hand in hand. There must be definite in- 
struction as to the requirements of perfect 
physical life. Both science and art must 
demonstrate the real facts to a sufficient 
number to secure an abundance of com- 
petent witnesses, so that a real intelligent 
constituency may be formed. 

It is all the more important to do this for 
the young, that right habits of thought 
and action may be formed. Thus the knowl- 
edge which is power is in the reserve, if not 
always in exercise and will assert itself from 
time to time. Next to this there must be 
skill in administration. This presupposes 
wise and effective laws. It also presupposes 
intelligence on the part of the inspectors. 
One great difficulty is that so few sanitary 
inspectors have sufficient expert knowledge 
to present their knowledge to others in an 
effective way. The facts are so strongly 
with sanitary reform, and so deeply concern 
the interests of individuals and families that 
the skiilful inspector, who knows how to dis- 
arm prejudice and to present facts, not in- 
frequently succeeds in convincing as to the 
necessity as well as in enforcing the law. In 
this way so much progress has been made in 
some of our cities that now the inspector is 
welcomed as one that can suggest the easiest 
and cheapest remedies for evils which are 
found to exist. If only greater intelligence 
can abound, and efficient health officers be 
found, we shall not fail to secure a steady 
increase of good sanitary administration— 
an acceptance of the most approved methods 
by the people at large. 


Science. 


ATTENTION has recently been called by 
Boards of Health to the presence of arsenic 
in wall-papers. Formerly only those papers 
which were green were supposed to contain 
arsenic, but this is no longer the rule. 
Many brilliant colors, especially reds, con- 
tain arsenic. Analyses by Professor Car- 
michael show that thirty-one samples of 
average wall-papers gave, on analysis, an 
average of 2.42 grains of arsenic to the 
square yard. Physicians have supposed that 
certain obscure ailments have been caused 
by the arsenical dusts set free from wall- 
paper. 


..By passing hydrofluoric acid gas free 
from water, through glass tubes, lined with 
platinum and cooled by immersion in liquid 
ethylene, Professor Kolszewski, of Krakau, 
finds that it becomes liquid. On allowing it 
to evaporate the liquid hydrofluoric acid 
solidifies at—102.5°. At—90° phosphorated 
hydrogen liquefied, and began to solidify at 
—133°, Antimoniated hydrogen solidified at 
—102° and melted at—91.5°. 


-.Prof. Julius Wiesmer has conducted 
an investigation on the reasons why paper 
becomes yellow on standing exposed to the 
light. He shows that the yellowing of wood 
pulp paper is an oxidation process caused by 
light and that moisture aids it very much. 
If the paper pulp is entirely free from mat- 
ters other than cellulose, the yellowing will 
not take place. 


..The human hair varies in thickness 
from one two hundred and fiftieth to the six 
hundredth of an inch. Blonde hair is the 
finest and red the coarsest. A German in- 
vestigator finds, that in four heads of hair 
of equal weight, the red one contains about 
90,000 hairs, the black 103,000, the brown 
109,000 and the blonde 140,000. 


..-Owing to the increased electrical in- 
tensity of the atmosphere, which is induced 
by the continual evolution of steam and 
smoke, Dr. Andries, estimates that the dan- 
ger from lightning is from three to five 
times greater than it was fifty years ago. 


..In a letter from a German physician, 
who is a resident of Brazil, it is stated that 
permanganate of potash is as infallible an 
antidote for snake bites in that country as in 
India, and that every farmer keeps some of 
it in his dwelling. 


.. By mixing chloride of zinc with paper 
pulp during its manufacture, the paper is 
made so tough that it can be used for mak- 
ing boxes, combs, roofing and boots. 
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Pebbles. 


It’s a wise child that ‘resembles its richest 
relative.—Danville Breeze. 


..When Mr. Gladstone goes out among 
his trees at Hawarden he is not called Grand 
Old Man, but first-rate feller. 


....Monsieur Du Bois, just after his wife’s 
funeral, said to a friend who had asked him 
how he felt: ‘“‘I feel verrai mooch deessatis- 
fied.”’ 


....A Seotch lady who has been visiting 
Boston and New York says the Boston 
woman admires nothing she understands, 
and the New York woman understands 
nothing she admires. 


..Sorrowful Child to the Pastor: “ Mr. 
B., mother sent me to tell you that father is 
dead.” Pastor: “Is he? Did you call a 
doctor?” Child: “No sir; he just died of 
himself.—Boston Journal.” 


..An interesting series of articles is ap- | 


pearing in the Bazar, entitled : ‘‘ How to 
Live on Five Hundred-a Year.’’ This series 
should by supplemented be another to be 
called: ‘‘ How to Get the Five Hundred to 
Live on.’’—Puck. 


..Mr. P. Danaviarr consults his dentist. 
- Deloudtitiies pain in your teeth, you say?” 
inquired the practitioner. “ Horrible !’”’ 
“How often does it come on?” ‘Every 
five minutes.” ‘“‘And lasts?” “Oh! a 
quarter of an hour at the very least.’’— 
Almanach Pittoresque. 


..-At the Police Station.—Policeman to 
Tramp: “ You were begging from house to 
house, and yet I find thirty-five cents in 
small change in your pocket.” Tramp: 
“Well, yer didn’t expect me to have the 
thirty-five cents in twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
did you ?”—Tezxas Siftings. 


...“* Why don’t you kill that old horse, 


Tom?’ ‘Because I mean to sell him.” 
“Sell him? No one will buy that old 
brute.”’ ‘‘Don’t be so sure. I bet I’ll sell 


him for fifty dollars.”” A few days after 
they met again. ‘Well, you didn’t sell 
your horse, did you?’ “Yes, I did; and 
for fifty dollars.” ‘Who bought him »”’ 
** Mother.”’ 


..Diplomacy at the German court is so 
nicely balanced that the slightest expression 
is translated into an important threat or ad- 
mission. Two diplomats met recently, and 
one made an exclamation. “You said Oh! 
I think,” remarked an ambassador. “Beg 
pardon, I said Ah!”’ was the quick response, 





and the entente cordiale was re-established. | 


—Exechange. 


..A prominent Kentucky lawyer is 
noted for the size of his feet. He is not at 
all sensitive about them, however. 


River steam-boats and when he gets up in 
the morning calls over to the boy who does 
his boot-blacking: ‘“‘ Jim, bring me ‘ The In- 
dianola’ and then go back and bring me‘The 
Pride of the West.’ ”’ 


..Election returns from Rhode Island: 
Some one says of Boss Brayton that the state 
of his sighs is not commensurate with the 
size of his state-——The Democrats smug- 
gled a Bantam rooster into the state to crow 
for them. No hens were admitted; the Re- 
publicans did all the scratching !——The 
Boston man has skipped, and defeated can- 
didates are crying: ‘“‘ Oh,for a Lodge in some 
vast wilderness’! 


...."* Prisoner,” said a Nevada judge, 
“what have you to say to this indictment; 
are you guilty or not guilty?” ‘‘ BeforeI 
answer the question, judge, I’d like to ask 
your honor if this little spectacled dude is 
all the lawyer I’ve got.”” ‘‘ That is Mr. Fer- 
guson, sir,’’ responded the judge sternly ; ‘I 
have appointed him to defend you, as you 
seem to have no counsel.” ‘Judge,’ said 
the prisoner, sighing heavily, “I’m guilty.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


....A New York girl visiting recently in 
Philadelphia was taken to the opera by a 
young man, and at the close of the perform- 
ance was asked to partake of some slight re- 
freshment in the way of a supper. She ac- 
cepted the invitation, and at the conclusion 
of the repast was somewhat astonished to 
see her escort reach for her pocket-book, 
which lay on the table at her side, and coolly 
pay the bill out of her money. This, it 
seems, is customary in Philadelphia when a 
young gentleman’s means are somewhat lim- 
ited. It relieves his lady friends of the em- 


| barrassment they might otherwise feel on 
| partaking of any entertainment at his 


| cost. 





It struck the New York girl, however, 
as being very ridiculous, and she began to 


laugh. “I fear you are laughing at my ex- 
fe! ” said the young man. “Let me ex- 
lain.” Oh, no,” she replied, “I was 


aughing at my expense !”’ 


He has 
himself named his shoes after two Ohio | 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


(1887. 


BLY, W. T., Spring Valley, semoves to 
Hurdal, Minn. 


BROMS, C. W., accepts call to Clear Lake 
Swede ch. Minn. 

CHASE, S. L. B., Methuen, Mass., resigns. 
FESTERSON, J OHN 58., accepts call to 
Brown’s Valley and Beardsley, Minn. 

HARRISON, R., called to Jamain, Neb. 

JONES, P. FRANKLIN, died recently in New 
York City. 

MURPHY, J. R., D.D., Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
resigns. 

WOOD, HERVEY, called to Willis Street ch., 
Paterson, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ALLWORTH, JouHN, accepts call to Al- 
mont, Mich. 
BLAKE, 8S. LeRoy, inst. in New London, 
Conn., March 30th. 
BRIGGS, WILLIAM T., East Douglass, 


Mass., resigns. 


BROWN, FREDERICK (Methodist), engaged 


to supply at Suffield, Conn. 

CLARK, FRANK G., Gloucester, Mass., re- 
signs. 

CLAYTON, WILLIAM, inst. in Zanesville, 
O., March 8th 

CRANE, KENDRICK H., Addison, Mich., re- 
signs. 

CRUZAN, JoHN A., Honolulu, Fort Strect 
ch., S. L., resigns ; will return to Amer- 
ica. 


DOYLE, A. A., called to Voltaire, Kan. 

DUNLAP, S. P., Hannibal, Mo., has begun 
work in ‘Springfield, oO. 

FAVILLE, JOHN, inst. in Appleton, Wis., 
March 30th. 

FOSTER, EDWARD P., 
Cincinnati, O., Mare 

GAGE, W. L., Hartford, Conn., accepts call 
to act for the present as pastor of North 
ch., Springfield, Mass. 

GILCHRIST, Howarp H., Longton, Kan., 
resigns. 

GOODRICH, Lewis 
call to E. "Concord, N 


inst. Re Storrs ch., 


peagstester, accepts 


GRIFFITH, THoMaAs H., ar |. a 
resigns. 

HALLOCK, WILLIAM A., Bloomfield, Conn., 
resigns. 

HAMILTON, HENry H., Hinsdale, N. H., 
resigns. 

HANCOCK, JoseEpu J., E. Randolph, N. Y., 
resigns. 


HODDLE, HENRY, called to Garfield, Kan. 
HUNTINGTON, HEnry S., Gorham, Me., 


resigns. 

KING, CHARLES W., accepts call to Bay 
Shore, N. ¥. 

KINGSBURY, JosIAH W., Deerfield, N. H., 
resigns. 


KLOSS, CHARLES L., Axtell, Kan., resigns 

MORRIS, MAURICE B., Crary’s Mills, N. Y., 
accepts call to Austinburg, O 

MORSE, H. H., Yale Divinity School, ac- 
cepts call to supply six months at Rox- 
bury, Conn. 

PANGBURN, Lycurews E., Waitsfield, Vt., 
resigns. 

PATTON, Mosks, Ripton, Vt., resigns. 

PECK, B. D. (Free Baptist), accepts call to 
Madison, N. Y. 

PEET, STEPHEN D., Clinton, Wis., resigns. 

PLATT, L. H., accepts call to Dover and 
Twinville, Kan. 

ROBLEE, HEnry S., Litchfield, Mich., re- 
signs. 

= LUMAN P., resigns superintendency 
of Home Missions in Indiana to move to 
Hastings, Neb. 

ROSS, JoHN A., formerly of Belfast, Me., 
called to Hampton, N. H., for a year. 


| SARGENT, C. S., accepts call to Adams, 
Mass. 


SCOTT, ERASTUS 
signs. 

SKINNER, CHARLES L., W. Brookville, ac 
cepts call to Waterford, Me. 

SPRING, JoHN W., Lenape, Kan., resigns. 

TUTTLE, Wm. G., Ware, Mass., resigns. 

WARREN, W. H., inst. in Central ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O., March 29th. 

WILDER, SEDGWICK P., North Brookfield, 
Mass. called to Janesville, Wis. 

WHITE, LYMAN, Gilmanton Iron Works, 
N. H., resigns. 

WHITE, Isaac C., 
not resigned. 

LUTHERAN. 


Spmagnes, removes to Yellow 


H., Columbus, O., re- 


Newmarket, N. H., has 


BORNS, J., 
Springs, 

BATTERSBY, G. S., Bloomsbury, moves to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

BERGSTRESSER, P., D.D., Waynesboro, 
Penn., moves to Middletown, Md. 

FRESTER, Wm. D., Stilesville, moves to 
Clayton, Ind. 

GRAREARD, A. C., accepts call to Marion, 

pm... J. G., Hays City, Kan., moves 
to Iowa City, Ia. 

WEIGLE, E. D., Littlestown, moves to Al- 
toona, Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALISON, ALEXANDER, Hagerstown, Md., 
called to Alexander ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

BROWN, R. M., D.D., Bellaire, O., accepts 
call to ) Wellsburg, W W. Va. 

om. J. M., called to Woodbridge ch., 

an Francisco, Cal. 


_; J. M., accepts call to Geneseo, Ill. 


WEAVER JOSEPH L., Morristown, accepts 
call to Burgettstown, Penn. 
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Music. 


In regard to Saturday’s final Philhar- 
monic, which was attended by a very good- 
sized audience for a Holy Week perform- 
ance, it is evident that Alberto Franchetti, 
whose manuscripts. symphony was brought 
out, is not yet that genius who is to lead the 
musical renaissance in Italy. Butitis also 
plain that he is an exceptionally attractive, 
interesting example of the stimulating influ- 
ence of German ideas among the rising gen- 
eration of Italian orchestral writers; of the de- 
votion, and intelligence with which they have 
set their faces toward the great light that 
their fathers disregarded or despised. In 
spite of its very apparent relationship to pages 
of Mendelssohn and Schubert, Raff and Wag- 
ner (a somewhat curious triad for one to 
imagine harmoniously imitated in a single 
work), Franchetti’s Symphony in E Minor is 
much more than a young Italian writer’s 
clever imitation of a German symphony. 
He has assumed virtues; but it would be 
most unjust to add that he has them not. 
Franchetti’s work is altogether one of the 
most graceful, manly and agreeable short 
symphonic compositions we have heard in 
some time, and it will be for a good while, at 
least, a fresh and charming addition to our 
programs. One forgets the composer’s na- 
tionality ——, in hearing it, except for its 
remarkable melodiousness. It is ey & 
charming little German symphony, regular 
in its construction, in four movements (what 
is really a scherzo being called an inter- 
mezzo), with clear, well-chosen themes 
worked out with a happy commingling 
of rule and license, and with no padding or 
merely arid or vapid formality about it. 
The opening Allegro is exceedingly sugges- 
tive of Mendelssohn, as we have stated—par- 
ticularly his scoring in the ‘‘ Melusina” 
Overture and the “‘Italian’’ Symphony; and 
toward the conclusion, Wagner starts out 
quite unmistakably. A gentle melancholy 
pervades this movement; but there is not 
expressed any deeper seriousness than such 
gentle melancholy, and the close is rich and 
sonorous. This first movement exhibits de- 
cidedly more inspiration than the rest of 
Franchetti’s work. The Larghetto is in- 
complete, and little is done with it, com- 
pared with what its succeeding such an 
initial movement demands. The Intermezzo 
has nothing striking about it, though it seems 
strange that any Italian could write even 
such an Intermezzo. The last movement, 
brisk and sunny, is written with a light, 
dainty but very scholarly hand, and Fran- 
chetti’s ingenuity of thermatic employment 
and instrumental effects here frequentiy im- 
press themselves on us. Altogether his 
symphony isa very enjoyable, unpretentious, 
bright example of what can be done on the 
old and approved model by young minds, of 
our day, and we can realize that a single 
man like Franchetti promises to be of more 
significance in such a field of work than 
Bazzini, or Sgambati or several others older 
and less emancipist. It should be added as 
a matter of information to some that Fran- 
chetti is of a wealthy and noble Italian fam- 
ily, that he has lived and studied in Munich 
and Dresden, which last city especially es- 
pouses him and his talents, and that he is 
prnann Sapeh pron old. He is a star of bright 

romise and we look for his clearer shining. 

he Concertstiick of Weber, played by Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe (which a pianist of lesser 
gifts could a have made a very welcome 
selection at a Philharmonic),and astrong per- 
formance of Beethovon’s Seventh Symphony 
filled out Mr. Thomas’s scheme for the even- 
ing. 





.... The Symphony Society closes its 1886- 
1887 concerts with a revival of Berlioz’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘Romeo and Juliette,” to be sung to- 
morrow afternoon and on Saturday evening 
by several acceptable soloists and the Orato- 


rio Society’s large chorus. Mr. Walter Dam- | 


rosch will direct the work. The announce- 
ment that Mr. Frank Van der Stucken brings 
out at his final orchestral concert the new Ru- 
binstein symphony, which has had such a 
curious rejection at the hands of other mu- 
sical directors here (one of them, at least, 
declaring that he could not believe Rubin- 
stein its writer), has stirred quite a breeze 
of interest among concert-goers. It is averred 
that not only is there nothing intolerably 
obscure and difficult in the work, but that 
it is a beautiful and entirely intelligible one, 
altogether worthy of Rubinstein, and un- 
mistakably his in every page of its score. 


.... The following masses were sung in this 
city last Sunday (Easter) morning; and we 
catalogue them as illustrative of the present 
preferences of those in charge of the choirs 
of the Romon Catholic and Protestant Epis- 
copal (Ritualistic) churches here; Gounod’s 
** Messe Solennelle’’; Hummel’s in D; Messe 
Solennelle by Silas; Solemn Mass, by Am- 
broise Thomas; severalof Haydn’s masses; 
Beethoven’s Mass in C; Gullmant’s in F; 
two Mozart masses; and four or five com- 
plete services by English composers. In 
other words, taste remains substantially 
what it was five years ago. 
improvement, there is, at least, no a 
sion. The music was, as usual, very elabo- 


rate in all the leading churches, Catholic | 


and Protestant, with large choruses and sup- 


plementary orchestras ; and much of it thor- | 


oughly wellsung. 


...-This week Mme. Adelina Patti sings 
in the first three performances of her special 
series in New York. For various reasons 


particular interest attaches to these appear- 
ances of Mme. Patti, and we shall 


something to say about them in another 
issue, 








If there is no | 


ave | 


Che Sunday-schoo, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 24TH. 


JOSEPH AND HIS FATHER.—Gev. xlvii, 
1—12. 


Notes.—“‘Pharaoh.””—Which Pharaoh is 
not certain—Pharaoh was a general title for 
all the Egyptian kings. He is very 
likely Apepi, the last of the Shep- 
herd Kings “Land of Canaan.” 
—That part of Palestine west of the 
Jordan. “Goshen.”” — The northeast 
part of Egypt nearest Canaan, where the 
pasturage would be good and the return to 
Canaan easiest. “Took five men and 
presented them to Pharaoh.’’—He did not 
take his father yet. He was old, and so 
Joseph waited till all the preliminaries were 
finished. “Able men.” — Active and 
competent. We are not told whether Joseph 
did as suggested by Pharaoh or not.-—-— 
“Jacob blessed Pharaoh.’’—As a very old 
man might bless a young man. Doubtless 
“the less is blessed of the better,’’ as the au- 
thor of Hebrews says of Abraham and Mel- 
chisedek. But here it was only superior 
age which was recognized by the king as 
giving superiority. “How old art 
thou?”,—Not an impertinent question, but 
one of respect and very proper according to 
Eastern ideas. He saw that Jacob was very 
old. — Pilgrimage.”” — Or sojourning. 
Staying a little while in life,as nomads roam 
from place to place. “Few and evil.”’— 
He had suffered peculiar trials from the 
time that he robbed his brother Esau. The 
latest had been the loss of Joseph and the 
loss of his wives, Rachel and Leah. 
“The years of the life of my fathers.”— 
Abraham lived to be one hundred and sev- 
enty-five years old, and Isaac to be one hun- 
dred and eighty. At this time the life of 
man is represented as gradually diminish- 
ing. ““Rameses.”” —In Goshen, and a 
treasure city afterward. “Nourished his 
father.”—By regular supplies as needed, and 
in proportion to the number of people. 
“As Pharaoh had commanded.”’—At a 
later time, the Egyptians hated shepherds, 
on account of the Shepherd invasion. But it 
is not clear that they had anything to do 
with the treatment of the sons of Jacob 
now. 

Instruction.—Joseph was as shrewd and 
long-headed as his father, but not so crafty. 
His father’s shrewdness had been selfish and 
sinful, as when he deceived his father and 
got the fiocks of Laban. Joseph’s was used 
for others, and was free from falsehood. He 
planned how to persuade Pharaoh to do 
what was best, but was honest and brave 
about it. 

Statesmanship may be honorable. It is a 
politician’s own fault if he is dishonest. The 
higher politics tells the truth. Bismarck is 
credited with great truthfulness in his lan- 
guage. 

Joseph’s loyalty to his family is a chief 
lesson of this passage. If your family is 
good, be proud of it and keep its honor pure. 
If your family is humble, raise it; give it all 
the help youcan. Above all things, do not 
be ashamed of it. 

Keep the bad things about your family to 
yourself. Hide the family skeleton. We 
may be sure Joseph did not tell Pharaoh 
how his brethren, whom he was introducing, 
had sold him as a slave. 

Pharaoh’s first question was, Whatis your 
business ? It naturally comes first. Every- 
body should have a business. It makes no 
difference whether one is rich or poor, he 
should be able to make his living by honest 
work. So should every woman. 

Besides one’s avocation, each one has some 
object to which his avocation is subordinate. 
We have achief end in life. What is it ? 
Conversion means the careful selecting of 
the right chief end. 



































Pharaoh was kind to the strangers because | 


they were Joseph’s brethren. If we are 
Christ’s brethren God will love us for Christ’s 
sake, and Christ will not be ashamed to call 
us brethren. 

Old age deserves honor. The king should 
rise up before the oldman. Nothing is more 
shameful than to fail to honor the old. 

Jacob seems to have been querulous. He 
called his days few and evil, though they 
were not few nor so very evil. He was much 
nearer right when he told the sons of Joseph 
on his deathbed that God had fed him all 
his life long, and his angel had redeemed him 
from all evil. He had sins to lament, but 
though he had lost dear ones, his life had 
been full of mercy. 

Live so that the retrospect will be a joy. 
In youth one lays up the memories of his 
old age. 

Remember that life is a pilgrimage. Our 
home is not here. Here we have only a tent 
that is pitched for a few days; but when we 
take up our tent we shall go to a permanent 
place of abode where we can have a lasting 
mansion. We should live as strangers and 
sojourners here seeking a better country, 
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School and College. 


THE current report of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education gives a review of 
the progress of fifty years in the educational 
affairs of the Bay State. In the annual ad- 
dress of Governor Lincoln in 1827, he said : 
“The cause of learning languishes, both 
from the paucity and incompetence of its in- 
structors.”” Fifty years ago the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education was established. 
Among the original members, of whom there 
were eight in all, were Horace Mann, Ed- 
mund Dwight and Jared Sparks. In 1837 
there were 2,918 public schools, with 141,837 
scholars ; in 1886, 6,717, with 349,617. At the 
former date there were 2,370 men and 3,591 
woman teachers; at the latter date 1,060 men 
and 8,610 women teachers. The population of 
the state has in the half century been multi- 
plied by three almost ; the number of pupils 
by less than two andahalf. The increase in 
the number of teachers has been 3,710. The 
gain has been more in quality than quantity. 
Fifty years ago: “Many of the country 
school-teachers had little or no special prep- 
aration for the skillful performance of their 








duties. Their education was such as could 
be obtained in the district school. They had 
little or no educational literature at their 
command, nor were there any associations of 
teachers for them to attend.’”’ Not anormal 
school had then been established and the 
work of the teachers consisted mainly in 
keeping order, and in hearing parrot-like 
recitations of lessons which had been mem- 
orized. Since the Board was established six 
normal schools have been founded to train 
teachers ; many of the cities and large towns 
have established training schools, and in 
nearly every county there is a county asso- 
ciation of teachers to discuss their profes- 
sional work. At present nearly one-fourth 
of the teachers are graduates of normal 
schools and nearly one-third have attended 
such schools, while many more have enjoyed 
the benefits of the training schools. In 1837 
there were only fourteen high schools in the 
state; now there are two hundred. 


....Yale’s new library building will be 
commenced immediately, a generous gift 
from the Hon. Simeon B. Chittenden, having 
made this possible. It will be connected 
with the present library building, and will 
cost $100,000. It will be fireproof, of the red 
sandstone used in the New Dwight Hall, 
four stories high, and in the shape of a short- 
armedcross. It willcontain a reading-room, 
library, and administrative offices. The 
reading-room will be lighted by many large 
windows, and will accommodate 150 readers. 
The new building is a memorial of a daughter 
of Mr. Chittenden’s, Mrs. Dr. William T. 
Lusk, of New York, and the reading-room 
will contain a handsome window with her 
name. This building may be the first of a 
series of four or five semi-detached structures 
to be devoted to library purposes. It will be 
finished in about a year. 


.... Hampden-Sidney College at Hampden- 
Sidney, Va., is now in its one hundred and 
eleventh year, being the same age as the 
United States. It has a faculty of seven pro- 
fessors, and the students number an even 
hundred. Instruction is given in moral phi- 
losophy, Bible studies, physical science, Latin 
and Greek, French and German, mathe- 
matics, engineering and political economy. 
A student’s total yearly expenses amount to 
$319. Four degrees are given: Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Litera- 
ture, and Master of Arts. 


.... The University of St. Andrews, in Scot- 
land, has just conferred the honorary degree 
of D.D. upon Professor Philip Schaff, and 
upon the Rev. Dr. Prochet, Rome, Superin- 
tendent of the Waldensian Church in 
Italy. To Dr. Schaff it was quite unexpected, 
as he had the degree from the University of 
Berlin in 1854. 


.... This is centennial week at Columbia 
College. Recitations have been suspended 
until next Monday, and trustees, faculty and 
students are engaged in the celebration. 
The anniversary was appointed to be held on 
Wednesday in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with a reception at the college in the 
evening. 


....Mr. William Bucknell celebrated the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of his birthday by 
a gift of $50,000 to Bucknell University, at 
Lewisburg, Penn. The total endowment of 
the university is now $272,000, of which $142,- 
000 came from Mr. Bucknell. 


.... The University of Nebraska has on its 
roll 332 students, of whom 126 are in the col- 
lege classes. Some of the departments, par- 
ticularly those of medicine and industry, 
have suffered for lack of appropriations by 
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the state. 





Personalities. 


THE famous Immanuel Kant was a very 
methodical man in all his habits. It is 
said of him by Heine that getting up in the 
morning, drinking coffee, writing, lecturing 
and walking, all had exact time; and the 
neighbors knew that it was half-past three 
o’clock when Immanuel Kant, in his gray 
overcoat, a malacca cane in his hand, ap- 
peared in his house door, and strode toward 
that little linden avenue which to this very 
day is called, after him, “ the philosopher’s 
walk.’’ Furthermore, eight times he used 
to go up and down there in all seasons, and if 
the weather was dull, or if dark clouds pre- 
dicted a rainfall, old Lampé, his ‘servant, 
was seen walking behind him, carefully 
anxious, with a long umbrella under his 
arm |! 


.... Years ago the Hon. Thomas P. Walsh 
visited Salisbury, N. C., and patronized an 
old darkey barber. The old man said on the 
third as he tucked away the towel under his 
chin: “‘ Judge, do you know who de people 
of dis yair town tuk you fur?” ‘“‘ Why, no; 
who was it?” “Well, when you fust cum 
you asked about de town hall and how many 
could be jammed into it; and dey ’cluded 
dat you must be dat man what goes round 
smashin’ his’sef ’ginst de Bible: I dis’mem- 
ber his name.’”’ ‘‘ What! Ingersoll ?” ** Dat’s 
de man, Judge; dat’s him.” Mr. Walsh 
who bears a remarkable resemblance to Col- 
onel Ingersoll, thought that ‘‘ smashin’ his- 
’sef ’ginst de Bible’’ was not bad at all! 


....Mr. Edmund Yates is proud of the. 
writing desk in the center of his cheerful 
study, as it is the one which always stood in 
Charles Dickens’s writing room in the chalet 
at Gad’s Hill, given him by Fechter. A sil- 
ver plate attached to it has this inscription : 
“This desk, which belonged to Charles 
Dickens, and was used by him on the day of 
his death, was one of the ‘familiar objects 
of his study,’ which were ordered by his will 
to be distributed ‘among those who loved 
him ; and was accordingly given by his ex- 
ecutrix to Edmund Yates.”’ It also possesses 
an especial interest in being the one on which 
the last lines of the unfinished story of “‘ Ed- 
win Drood’’ were penned. 


...-It is officially stated in the German 
gazettes that the Goethe Society has decided 
to put Goethe’s father’s house in Frankfort 
into the same condition in which Goethe 
knew it. It happens that the Grand Duch- 
ess of Sachsen-Weimar has in her possession 
aseries of bills and papers, dating back to 
1755, in which all the plans according to 
which the house was built, furnished, and 
even papered, are minutely noted ; and these 
papers have been handed over to the society. 
A committee is at work in Philadelphia rais- 
ing funds for the proposed statue of Goethe 
in Fairmount Park. Drexel & Co. are the 
custodians. 


....In the catalogue of the French Crown 
jewels, now being sold at public auction, has 
been conspicuous the very magnificent girdle 
of precious stones ordered by the once bril- 
liant and beautiful Empress Eugénie, out of 
pique at a certain sham ornament which an 
actress wore in her presence—Mme. Delval. It 
contains four huge rose diamonds, two thou- 
sand four hundred and fourteen brilliants, 
sixty-three pearls, two rubies, four sapphires 
and eight emeralds; and, as it happened, the 
Empress put it on just once, and no 
more ! 


....Alexandre Dumas and Victorien Sar- 
dou are neighbors at Marly. A good story 
of Dumas’s arrogance is current. Accord 
ing to it, Dumas lately remarked: ‘‘ We are 
excellent friends; but we see each other as 
little as possible. It would be disagreeable 
to him to have people in his presence treat 
me as the greatest living dramatist.” 


....Itis observed by foreign correspondents 
that Sir Charles Dilke and Lady Dilke hold 
their usual weekly receptions in London, all 
the same, and apparently with no loss of their 
social prestige in the eyes of English peo- 
ple. 


....Pére Hyacinth is just now drawing 
large congregations to his beautiful church 
in the Rue d’ Alma, Paris. He has quite re- 
covered his health, which was somewhat im- 
paired in midwinter. 


....The statue of Dr. Wells, the physi- 
cian, who first used ether as an anesthetic, is 
to be placed on a new pedestal of granite at 
Hartford, Conn. 


...-The late J. B. Lippincott, the Phila- 
delphia publisher, left a fortune of $3,000,000, 
almost exclusively acquired in his regular 
business. 


....Last Sunday, Easter, was the centen 
nial anniversary of the arrival.of Bishops 





White and Provoost in this city. * 




















The prempt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 

STUBBS’S LECTURES ON MEDIE- 
VAL AND MODERN HISTORY.* 


Dr. Stusps comes before the public in 
his Lectures on Medieval and Modern His- 
tory ina new character. He appears (if 
we may borrow an expression from the 
speeches of the last Irishman of humor 
who erilivened the House of Commons), 
as an ‘‘ incarnate complaint.” 
beginning to the end of his work there 
runs a tone of lamentation. The theme 
and source of his woe is the necessity for 
obeying the Statute under 
which he held his office, and especially for 
delivering two public lectures twice a 


University 


year. He writes in his preface : 

“The statute under which these lec- 
tures were delivered, was a _ burden- 
some statute to me; it would not 


be so to every professor, but the discom- 
forts of working under it could only be ex- 
plained by experience, and the statute itself 
is now a thing of the past. 
compulsion, the compulsion to produce 
something twice a year which might attract 
an idle audience, without seeming to trifle 
with a deeply loved and honored study, was 
so irksome that never once, in the course of 
my seventeen years of office, did I think that 
there would come a time when I could look 
back on this part of my work with pleasure 
or grateful regret.”’ 

This is the note which sounds, in one 
form or another, throughout the whole of 
our author’s public deliverances. It would 
almost seem as if the seventeen years of 
protest against compulsory public lectures 
had moved even the stony hearts of the 
commissioners who some years ago re- 
formed the University of Oxford. For 
these lectures exist no longer. Professors 
under the new system are in many ways 
tightly enough bound down to their duties. 
But from this special obligation which 
vexed the soul of the present Bishop of 
Chester they are exempt. We might nat- 
urally rejoice that the warnings of a great 
and good man had at last been heard, and 
that no future Professor of Modern His- 
tory will at Oxford undergo the moral 
martyrdom endured by Dr. Stubbs. We 
might rejoice were it not for one most 
startling circumstance. 

The consideration which damps our 
joy at the lightening of professorial bond- 
age is that Professor Stubbs has himself 
provided irrefutable evidence that the 
regulation which he detests was wise and 
beneficial. Had not the professor been 
compelled to deliver public lectures the 
world tvould have been infinitely the loser 
in more ways than one. Half, and by far 
the most amiable half, of Dr. Stubbs’s 
genius would have remained unknown to 
readers who have long admired his bound- 
less erudition. The world would further 
have lost all the sense, the humor, the 
insight to be found in these almost price- 
less seventeen lectures. Men do not always 
know what is good for themselves; still 
less do they always know what part of the 
work they have done is really most bene- 
ficial to the world. If the Bishop of 
Chester cares greatly for fame (which 
possibly enough he does not), if he cares 
for the encouragement of historical study 
(which most assuredly he does), he ought 
to see what apparently is concealed from 
his sight, that grateful thanks are due 
from him, no less than from his admirers, 
for the enactment which compelled him 
twice each year to address a mixed audi- 
ence on various matters of interest con- 
nected with the study or theory of history. 
Whether we could convince Dr. Stubbs of 
the truth of this assertion we know not; 
our aim in this article is to bring its truth 
home to the minds of our readers. 

These public lectures reveal to all intel- 
ligent students the true Dr. Stubbs. 

His ‘‘ Constitutional History” is, as all 
the world knows, astorehouse of informa- 
tion and a model of painstaking research 


*SEVENTEEN LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF ME- 
DIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY AND KINDRED 
SupsectTs. Delivered at Oxford, under statutory ob- 
ligation in the years 1867-1884, by WILLIAM STUBBS, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester, etc. etc. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1886, 
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taken as a whole is, it must be admitted, 
dry. Facts are as wholesome and nutri- 
tious as Captain’s biscuit, but a meal of 
Captain’s biscuit leaves even persons of 
good appetite with a sensation akin to 
choking, and there are chapters in 
‘* Stubbs’s Constitutional History of Eng- 
| land” which make even serious students 
| sigh for such liveliness as may be 
found in Hallam, and long for a page or 
two of Macaulay’s combative vigor. It is 
therefore a pardonable error if persons to 
whom Stubbs is simply a name for the 
‘* Constitutional History of England” paint 
the author to themselves, in so far as they 
attribute any human characteristics to him 
at all, as a sort of glorified Dryasdust, as a 
| passionless antiquarian whose whole ob- 
ject in life is to collect, examine and im- 
partially register in a sort of intellectual 
short hand every fact bearing on the 
growth of English institutions. 

A trained critic no doubt soon perceives 
from a careful perusal of the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History” that this imagined picture 
of the Bishop of Chester cannot be true to 
life. Feeling, insight, even touches of hu- 
mor betray themselves here and there 
amidst the dry disquisitions of the learned 
constitutionalist. But it needs either sub- 
tle literary acumen or some personal ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Stubbs to make it 
possible for ordinary men to see in the 
most erudite of historians the genial hu- 
morist, or the exalted historical moralist. 
In this matter the Bishop of Chester re- 
sembles another Bishop with whom he 
certainly would not disdain to be com- 
pared. ‘‘ Thirlwall’s History of Greece” 
has infinite merits. In the long run its 
sterling worth will cause it to survive 
Grote’s great but very uneqnal work. No 
one, however, who had read nothing of 
his writing but the book on which his 
fame depends, would have found in it the 
true Thirlwall. It needs the reminiscences 
of acquaintance, such as Mill and Carlyle, 
and careful study of Thirlwall’s marvelous 
charges and of his interesting letters to 
bring before the minds of students the un- 
rivaled argumentative power, the subtle 
insight, and the compressed irony which 
rendered the Bishop of St. David’s in the 
eyes of all who knew him the most charm- 
ing of friends, and also the most powerful 
of thinkers. 

To a slight extent the necessity for de- 
livering episcopal charges were to Thirl- 
wall the real, though probably unacknowl- 
edged, blessing which the obligation to de- 
liver public lectures has been to Dr. Stubbs. 
But the solemnity of a bishop’s address 
to his clergy is not nearly so fit a 
means for displaying the traits of the 
speaker’s character as are lectures given 
from a professor’s chair to a body of 
friends and associates. Dr. Stubbs’s desire 
—most characteristic of the man—to get 
rid of every kind of professorial pomposi- 
ty, and to escape from the vice of dogmat- 
ic didacticism turns his public lectures, no 
doubt much against his will, into revela- 
tions of his private character. Hence two 
traits become at once apparent, even to the 
dullest readers. Our teacher we discover 
at once is full of genial human humor. It 
is not quite easy to convey the full sense of 
Dr. Stubbs’s humorousness to any one un- 
acquainted with Oxford. For its essence 
often consists in a kind of gentle irony 
which can only be fully understood by 
those who know the society whose foibles 
the bishop’s modest self-depreciation more 
or less satirizes. The whole of his last lec- 
ture suggests the contrast between the 
position of a serious student and earnest 
teacher, and the position which, in the 
speaker's eyes, at any rate, is marked out 
for Oxford professors and tutors, partly by 
the habits of the place, partly by the 
rigidity of recent statutory provisions. 
We risk, however, quoting a passage 
which though it must lose a good deal of 
its flavor before it reaches New York, is 
yet as characteristic of our author’s serious 
playfulness as any words we can select 
| from his writings. He says, in almost the 
last words of his last lecture : 

“T hope that I have never intrigued or 
bullied. Ido not say this with any wish to 





imply that such things are ever done here, 
although the popular idea of the professorial 
character might suggest the need of a dis- 
claimer; but, if there was temptation to do 
So much, I 





so, I claim to have resisted it, 
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trust, that you will let me take credit for. 
I know that I have great faults: I have a 
good deal of sympathy, but too little zeal; 
sometimes I have feared that, in my lack of 
zeal, my fellow-workers have detected or 
suspected a lack of sympathy ; somehow the 
adage, ‘Melior est conditio prohibentis,’ 
does come to be confused with, or to be in- 
terpreted into, the policy of ‘How not to do 
it’; perhaps I have tried to work too much 
in my own way and too little in theirs. 
Then, too, I have never been able to recon- 
cile myself with smoking, late hours, dinner- 
parties, Sunday breakfasts, or University 
sermons; nor is Joe Pullen’s tree such a 
landmark in my life as it might very well 
be to the benefit of my constitution. I will 
say no more about informal-instruction. I 
think that need not be remembered against 
me; if lam not mistaken, I have read over 
many proof-sheets, and my name appears as 
the name of a helper in many prefaces.” 

If this language depends for its force too 
much upon local or personal circum- 
stances to be fully comprehensible by any 
one not imbued with the tone and associa- 
tions of modern Oxford, then let our read- 
ers turn to the true history as given by 
Dr. Stubbs, of the current myth about his 
first meeting with the late J. R. Green. 
No one who considers it will ever feel 
again inclined to think of Stubbs as a 
mere incarnation of constitutional knowl- 
edge. That the lighter side of his charac- 
ter should be revealed, is much; it is, 
however, even of more import that in his 
lectures should be open to the world an 
element of moral, we should rather say 
religious, enthusiasm which is only with 
difficulty traceable in the pages of his 
‘* History.” It is difficult to make this 
fully clear without giving longer quota- 
tions than is compatible with the require- 
ments of a newspaper article. The follow- 
ing words must be taken, not as an iso- 
lated expression of occasional sentiment, 
but as expressing a faith running through 
every line of his lectures : 


“There is, I speak humbly, in common 
with Natural Science, in the study of living 
History, a gradual approximation to a con- 
sciousness that we are growing into a per- 
ception of the workings of the Almighty 
Ruler of the world; and we are growing 
able to justify the Eternal Wisdom, and by 
that justification to approve ourselves his 
children; that we are coming to see, not 
only in his ruling of his Church in her 
spiritual character, but in his overruling of 
the world to which his act of redemption 
has given a new and all-interesting charac- 
ter to his own people, a hand of justice and 
mercy, a hand of progress and order, a kind 
and wise disposition ever leading the world 
on to the better, but never forcing, and out 
of the evil of man’s working bringing con- 
tinually that which is good. I do not fear 
to put it before you in this shape; I state 
my own belief, and it is well that you should 
know it from the first.” 


This language recalls the tone of Fred- 
erick Maurice. We may, according to 
our own convictions, agree with it or dis- 
agree with it; but there is one thing 
which every one must admit: the words 
we have cited have the ring of indubitable 
honesty ; they come from a man to whom 
history is no dead thing, but a living real- 
ity ; they are expressions natural to a man 
who refuses to keep one part of his creed 
apart from the other. They are the re- 
pudiation of that hollow judiciousness 
which teaches that a clergyman may ig- 
nore, as a historian, the very truths which 
he believes as a divine, or, in effect, may 
wisely give but a half belief to the teach- 
ing both of history and of theology. 

These lectures not only reveal the per- 
sonal character of our author, but also lay 
bare the brilliant results of his historical 
insicht. 

No man is more utterly opposed than 
Dr. Stubbs to all the cant which has grown 
up about historical laws, and the propriety 
of affecting, in the domain of historical 
research, language which, if it be ever 
appropriate, is fitted only for the province 
of natural science. His whole career isa 
living protest on behalf of the constantly 
forgotten principle that the main duty of 
an historian is the investigation and dis- 
covery of facts and the testing and weigh- 
ing of evidence. No teacher, therefore, 
can insist with more impressiveness on 
the necessity for attending to such gener- 
alizations as are compatible with the na- 
ture of historical knowledge. Two exam- 





ples among a score will suffice to illustrate 





our meaning. <A great deal of futile dis- 
cussion has been raised about the pro- 
priety of dividing history into ancient and 
modern. Like most verbal disputes, it 
conceals at bottom a real and substantial 
difference of opinion. What the assail- 
ants of the received classification mean to 
assert, or rather to imply, is, that the 
continuity of historical development is the 
one great fact to be borne in mind, and 
that the differences between one portion 
of history and another are of far less im- 
portance than their points of similarity 
and connection. In not much more than 
twenty lines, Dr. Stubbs disposes of the 
whole of a frivolous and delusive contro- 
versy. He points out that there are two, 
three, or more cycles of history, within 
which all the really important factors 
have their origin and development, and 
worked out their full destiny. He writes : 

“Let Scripture history, ‘classical and 
ecclesiastical _ history, medieval his- 
tory and modern history, be read successive- 
ly and connectedly, so much the better ; but 
why deny that classical history and medie- 
val and modern can be advantageously 
studied apart ? Why confine the thoughts 
to the points on which they are contermin- 
ous, continuous and agreed, to the exclusion 
of those in which they differ, when it is 
on the points in which they differ that the 
great contributions to the real history of 
man are to be traced? In any other sense 
than that in which I have attempted to limit 
it, and have accepted it, the Unity of History 
is either the crotchet of a sciolist or the 
dream of a universal philosopher.” 


The words we have underlined decide 
the whole question. Where differences 
are essential they should be marked by 
distinctions of language. Day shades into 
night ; night passes away into day. Pop- 
ular instinct which distinguishes modern 
and ancient history is right. Professor 
Stubbs has given us the real answer to the 
pedantic affectation of accuracy which 
pretends that stages of development which 
are continuous are therefore incapable of 
distinction. Less acute critics than our 
author could have disposed, though prob- 
ably with much less neatness, of a fallacy 
which has imposed upon the understand- 
ing of at least oneeminent historian. But 
it needs a combination of very singular 
subtlety with very remarkable knowledge 
to mark out the pregnant distinctions be- 
tween medieval and modern history which 
fill his ninth and tenth lectures : 

‘“* Medieval history is a history of rights 
and wrongs ; modern history, as contrasted 
with medieval, divides itself into two por- 
tions ; the first, a history of powers, forces, 
and dynasties ; the second, a history in which 
ideas take the place ef both rights and 
forces.”’ 


This doctrine, which at first appears a 
paradox, is developed with such extraor- 
dinary skill throughout about thirty pages, 
that the student who masters its meaning 
comes at last to accept it as almost a tru- 
ism, but a truism of that fruitful charac- 
ter that it throws light on the whole period 
to which it applies, and also stimulates to 
further generalization. The idea at any 
rate suggests itself that the predominant 
eare for rights and wrongs which our 
teacher shows us to have been a real char- 
acteristic of medieval times, is itself a 
part of that attachment to forms which 
belongs to half-civilized races. This idea 
is constantly brought before any one who 
looks at history from the point of view of 
a lawyer, and suggests a further conclu- 
sion. The transition from a period during 
which the main things considered were 
rights and wrongs, to ages during which 
hardly anything was regarded but powers, 
forces and dynasties, seems, at first sight, 
nothing better than moral retrogression. 
Regarded, however, from another aspect, 
it is the progress from forms to realities, 
from fiction to fact. Whether Dr. Stubbs 
would agree with this corollary to hig 
theory, we know not, nor are we inclined 
to insist strongly upon its validity. What 
we do insist upon is that the generaliza- 
tions contained in these lectures are of in- 
finite value, and that whatever be the 
feelings of Dr. Stubbs himself, all readers 
will feel that his public lectures are a part 
of his work which they can study with in- 
finite pleasure, and of which the termina- 
tion must cause to every man who values 
the spread of sound knowledge, grateful 
regret, 
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THE Rev. Dr. Whiton’s treatise on Phe 
Divine Satisfaction has reached a second 
edition in England (James Clarke & Co., 
Fleet St. London; Putnams, New York). 
While our view of this subject is widely dif- 
ferent from the author’s it is impossible for 
a candid reader to refuse to withold rec- 
ognition from the devout temper of Mr. 
Whiton’s discussion. He has stated a cer- 
tain narrow line of difficulty in the tradi- 
tional orthodoxy with force, but we must 
think that he neither creates for himself a 
new basis to stand on nor succeeds in vin- 
dicating that on which the Christian Church 
has stood. Dr. Whiton’s first error lies in 
the failure to look at the different orthodox 
theories as so many successive attempts to 
state a doctrine of the Atonement in forms 
which conform to the thinking or feeling of 
the age, and that each in its own way brought 
out some great and true view of the work 
of Christ. Dr. Whiton assumes, very un- 
necessarily, that these theories are totally 
wrong, and that free thinking on the sub- 
ject has only begun in our own times. 
Apart from the negative and needlessly hos- 
tile criticism of the current theology, the cen- 
tral thought in what Dr. Whiton has to pre- 
sent concerns the crucial question how pro- 
pitiation and reconciliation for the sinner is 
effected. His position is not that of simple 
moral influence, and grows out of McCleod 
Campbell’s way of looking at the subject. 
He takes for study the case of a sot aroused 
by the devotion of his wife. Itisnot enough 
for him to pour on his vice his own condem- 
nation. The court in his mind is not high 
and holy enough, and lacks supreme moral 
authority. His wife’s standard is that of 
holy minds, and, accordingly, he wants to get 
onto her position, think her thoughts and 
share her feeling, and does not feel’that he 
has made adequate atonement until in the 
full accord of moral unity her abhorrence of 
the sin and her position toward it has be- 
come his own. Then he is satisfied because 
she is satisfied, and saved because his moral 
life stands on high and secure ground of ap- 
probation by a pure and impeccable mind. 
So far as there is force in this it is essen- 
tially Campbell’s view; that Christ atones 
for sin not by enduring the punishment but 
by offering to God an adequate repentance. 
The adequacy of the repentance consists not 
in the severity of it, but in the fact that it 
supplies the holy judgment than which none 
is higher, and in the strength and security of 
which every penitent sinner who shares in it 
and has risen to it may goin peace, as one who 
knows that he has stood at the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the moral universe, en- 
dured its judgment, and is henceforth at 
peace with himself, because at peace with 
God. This is, however, a view which Dr. 
Whiton has by no means thought through. 
It is only when the light of it is turned in 
momentary flashes on the subject that it 
can be brought into antagonism with the 
eurrent of catholic belief. When followed 
far enough, it will be found to turn back 
and run with all its force into the center of 
thoroughly catholic belief. It is difficult to 
decide from a treatise which leaves so much 
unsettled, exactly what the author’s posi- 
tion is. On the whole, it seems nearer to 
the Kantian doctrine, that (we quote from 
Pfleiderer) ‘‘He who receives into his heart 
the ideal Son of God, that is, the idea of a 
humanity well pleasing to God, and makes 
it the motive-power of his moral life, may 
entertain the hope that this fundamentally 
and generically good disposition will be 
reckoned in the eye of the Supreme Judge 
as a really good life, and its failures in spe- 
cial points not be reckoned against him.” 
The substitutionary process which the 
Church conceives of as having taken place 
once for all in Christ, is held in this view to 
be an ethical process repeated in the life of 
every good man, an expiation of natural and 
personal guilt by the painful self-conquest 
of obedience and patience. 


....The agriculturalist who wishes to go 
to work intelligently has in this day an 
enormous advantage over all who have lived 
before him. The United States reports, the 
reports of the Connecticut Board, including 
those of the Experiment Station at New 
Haven, Professor Johnson’s ‘‘How Crops 
Grow,” and “How Crops Feed,” and a 
library of works on general or special points 
of the farming and gardening problem have 
in the past twenty-five years advanced those 
industries to something like a scientific 
basis. Without disparaging what has been 
done in other works we may commend, with 
little or no criticism, the two volumes, 8vo., 
into which Prof. F. H. Storer, of the Bussey 
Institution, Harvard University, has com- 
pressed the lectures given to his classes. 
Agriculture in some of its Relations with 
Chemistry will prove to any farmer or 
gardener who takes pains to master it, hardly 
less than a technological education in the 
principles, methods and arts on which his 
success depends, The work may be de- 





scribed as a farmer’s manual, which should 
be in the hands of every one who is in any 
degree ambitious to profit by the enormous 
assistance which scien¢e has to give the 
agriculturalist. Professor Storer begins 
with water, atmosphere and the soil as a 
chemical agent; he sketches the sources of 
plant food, the purposes and methods of 
tillage and passes to the subject of 
fertilizers, to which, under many heads, 
the bulk of his lectures is devoted, though 
we note that he has found space and treats in 
addition of such subjects as the rotation of 
crops, irrigation, sewage, the theory and 
practice of making hay, pastures, gen- 
eralities as to the growth of crops, etc. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $5.00.) 
We have always found the Connecti- 
cut agricultural reports worth reading. The 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture is 
no exception. Mr. Gold knows how to stim- 
ulate interest, to develop and guide discus- 
sion. The Connecticut Experiment Station 
at New Haven does an enormous amount of 
good work, as may be seen in the tabulated 
reports contained inthis volume. Itis hardly 
possible to name two persons who have done 
more or as much for scientific agriculture as 
Prof. S. W. Johnson and Prof. Wm. P. 
Brewer, both of New Haven. We are more 
than glad to find the subject of country roads 
taken up by this Board and we call special 
attention to the report on ‘‘ The Statistics of 
Roads” contained in this volume. (T. S. 
Gold, West Cornwall Connecticut, Commis- 
sioner. )- Twenty-five years ago Andrew 
S. Fuller, of Ridgewood, N. J., published 
the fitst edition of his Strawherry Culturist. 
Since then a long succession of new varieties 
has been added to the favorites of that day, 
but the methods of culture remain substan} 
tially unaltered with perhaps the exception 
of layer planting and potting. The manua. 
has, however, been rewritten and brought up 
to the present condition of strawberry cul- 
ture and provided with illustrative diagrams. 
(O. Judd & Co. 12mo, pp. 57.) 








....The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Co., 
bring out at an opportune moment a new 
edition of Prayers from the Plymouth Pul- 
pit, by Henry Ward Beecher. From 
Whittaker we have an interesting volume of 
sermons by the Rev. Randolph H. McKim, 
D.D., entitled from the first in the collection 
Bread in the Desert and Other Sermons. 
The same publisher sends us a handy 
16mo of apologetics, A Manual of Christian 
Evidences, by the Rev. C. A. Row, Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Mr. 
Row is well known in this country, and this 
will be found a well-sifted, condensed survey 
of the evidences which sustains the favorable 
impression made by the author’s previous 
volume on “‘ Christian Evidences Viewed in 
the Light of Modern Thought.’—-—-The 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son publish sever- 
al highly interesting and valuable devotion- 
al and practical treatises, among which we 
mention Golden Thoughts from the Imita- 
tion of Christ by Thomas a Kempis, selected 
by T. M. Lindsay, D.D. Hours of Refresh- 
ing translated from the German of Heinrich 
Miiller with preface by the Rev. Andrew 
Mellville of Glasow. Miiller was a German 
whose works fall in the same class with those 
of Spener and Franke and are full of the 
rich devotional spirit which characterized 
their writings. Another volume in the 
same class published by the Messrs. Arm- 
strong is Give us this Day our Daily Bread. 
Thoughts on the fourth petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer translated from the German 
of Alban Stolz and introduced like the pre- 
vious volume by Dr. Melville. These devo- 
tional treatises are printed in large, open 
type and will be found to contain food for 
reflection as well as spiritual stimulus. 
(Price 50 cents per volume.) The latest 
number in the Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s 
‘*Helps to Belief ’’ is a brief treatise on The 
Atonement, by William Conner Magee, 
D.D., Bishop of Peterborough. 











.... The Celebrities of the Century is a 
‘Dictionary of Men and Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century” which has a good enough 
corps of editorial contributors to assure it of 
being a thoroughly excellent and useful 
handbook. It is edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, 
formerly Exhibitioner of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, who has laid out the work on a sensi- 
ble plan and assembled a competent body of 
assistants. The work begins with the cen- 
tury, but persons who lived on over the line 
of A.D. 1800 are not, on that account, in- 
cluded unless their real work properly be 
longed in this century. This will account 
for the very brief space given to such sub- 
jects as Charles James Fox and the younger 
Pitt. Pains have been taken to give the 
Dictionary the largest possible usefulness in 
treating living celebrities and bringing down 
the record to the date of publication. Names 
of persons living are marked with an aster- 
isk. Every reader will, of course, note omis- 
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sions which he would be glad to see repaired. 
We could easily give a long list of such, but 
these are only points of editorial judgment as 
to which the editor has the right to his dis- 
cretion. We note, under the title of “ James 
Gillespie Blaine” that the critics who have 
recently attacked the Biographic Dictionary 
published by the Messrs. Appleton & Co. will 
find matter to please them, as it is there 

published to the Engish-speaking world that 
Mr. Blaine, when Secretary of State, “‘dis- 
tinguished himself by the threatening, 
spread-eagle turn of his dispatches against 
England and Chili.’’ His defeat is ascribed 
to the Mulligan Letters and suspicions of 
public dishonesty. He is said to be the 
“original of Silas P. Ratcliffe in the novel 
‘Democracy.’”’ The great point in favor of 
this work is that it covers the period as to 
which it is most difficult to obtain authentic 
information. (Cassell & Co. 8vo. pp. 
1077.) 


....-Canon Luckock, author of “ Studies in 
the History of the Prayer-Book,” takes up 
the history of the English Church at the 
point where it was dropped previously—viz., 
at the ‘‘ Caroline settlement” of the form of 
public worship, and carries it forward to the 
establishment of William and Mary in a se- 
ries of lectures entitled The Bishops in the 
Tower. The volume covers the history of 
the Anglican Church and its relation to non- 
conforming bodies from the restoration of 
Charles II to the Revolution of 1688. The 
lectures are exceedingly readable, and 
though written from the standpoint of un- 
bending Anglicancism contain little to be 
objected to as unfair. The story has often 
been written, but never so as to set the ac- 
tion of the leaders of the English Church in 
a better light or to maintain the Anglican 
side of the argument with a greater show of 
moderation. The author assumes the High 
Church position, and on that ground finds 
no difficulty in making a strong plea in the 
last chapter for the non-juror Bishops, ex- 
cept in the one point that they ordained 
bishops without territorial charge, to keep 
alive the succession, which he denounces as 
schism. He is no admirer of William of Or- 
ange nor of the settlement by which he came 
to the throne, and neither the Whigs nor the 
Independents get the praise from him they 
deserve. But his lectures nevertheless throw 
a strong light on the times, are full of inter- 
est, learning, and good feeling. (Thomas 
Whittaker.) 


....The Scribners publish in a neat form 
the Critical Notes on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons from the Pentateuch 
for 1887, prepared by the Rev. 8. R. Driver, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, for the 
Sunday-School Times, but the publication 
of which was discontinued by the decision 
of the editor of the Sunday-School Times at 
the end of the fifth article, on account of the 
offense taken in this country at the criti- 
cal views of Professor Driver, and his gen- 
eral agreement with Kuenen and Wellhausen 
as to the documentary origin of the Penta- 
teuch. It is only fair to Dr. Driver to add 
that he accepts the Pentateuch as divine in 
its origin and as embodying a real revela- 
tion. The notes of the unpublished series 
are printed in this collection exactly as Pro- 
fessor Driver would have desired them to ap- 
pear in the Sunday-School Times had not 
the series been interrupted. They are pub- 
lished with the view of giving students who 
have no access to larger works the means of 
understanding the critical theory of the 
structural organism of those books of the 
Bible. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) 


..Vol XXXVIUII of ‘Questions of the Day,’ 
from the press of the Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is The Inter-State Commerce Act: An 
Analysis of its Provisions, by John R. Dos 
Passos, author of *‘ The Law of Stock Brok- 
ers and Stock Exchanges.” It furnishes a 
very convenient classification and analysis of 


the law, with a full synopsis of contents, and . 


gives as much help in the way of ascertain- 
ing and interpreting the provisions of the 
law as can be obtained in advance of author- 
itative decisions and interpretations by the 
courts. Number XXXVII in the same 
valuable series of timely discussions is 
American Constitutions: A Study of their 
Growth, by Henry Hitchcock, LL.D., who 
passes in review the larger constitutional 
changes and tendencies to change in the 
state governments of the Union. He gives 
close attention to the relation of the courts 
to the legislatures, and their exercise of the 
law-making power, to the question how 
judges shall be appointed, and to the at- 
tempt to regulate railway administration by 
law. The treatise is an address to the Bar 
Association of the State of New York, and 
contains many fruitful and cogent sugges- 
tions bearing on the inter-state act analyzed 
in number XX XVIII of the same series. 


.-.. We have had frequent occasion to ex- 








press our conviction that brief condensed 
histories have their chief value for well- 
read students, and that beginners and per- 
sons who have not time for full investiga- 
tion should choose fuller works and read them 
at length. We cannot regard such brief epi- 
tomes as the Messrs. Scribner publish in the 
**Epochs of Modern History,” as the right 
thing for elementary reading, but for stu- 
dents who have read much and intend to 
read more, there is hardly a better book of 
its kind to be named than The Early Tu- 
dors. Henry VII, Henry VIII, by the Rev. 
C. E. Moberly, late Master in Rugby School, 
England. It isa marvel of clear and suc- 
cinct brevity and good historical judgment, 


.... The wide circle of friends and admirers 
of the late Prof. Archibald Alexander Hodge 
will be glad to know that the Memorial Dis- 
course delivered by Prof. Francis L. Patton 
in the Chambers St. Presbyterian Church at 
the request of the Philadelphia Ministerial 
Association, is now published by request of 
the same body, neatly bound and with an 
excellent portrait. (John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia Pirce 65 cents.) 


....We have from the publishers, the 
Messrs. Littell & Co., Boston, the bound 
volume of Littell’s Living Age for the last 
quarter, containing the issue of that excel- 
lent selection from all the English quarter- 
lies, reviews and magazines for the months 
of January, February and March. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘““SCYTHE and SworD” is the title of a 
volume of poems by O. C. Anringer, which 
D. Lothrop Co. have published. The con- 
tents are a gathering from the author’s con- 
tributions to various periodicals during a 
period of several years. 


.. Juanita,” a posthumous story of real 
life in Cuba fifty years ago, by the wife of 
the late Horace Mann, is announced by D. 
Lothrop & Company for April 9th. Itis de- 
scribed as a book of striking merit, to which 
art the publishers of the writer’s day.were 
entirely blind. 


..-.-The American Economic Association 
announces the publication of a valuable 
monograph on the “‘ Relation of the State to 
Industrial Action,” by Prof. Henry C. 
Adams, Professor of Political Economy in 
Cornell University and the University of 
Michigan, to be issued March 25th. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. have in press, for 
immediate publication,the lectures which are 
lectures addressed to the students of several 
of the divinity schools of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by Phillips Brooks, D.D.; 
and also a “Life of Robert Bickersteth,”’ 
Bishop of Ripon, which is said to be exceed- 
ingly interesting. 


....Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘“‘She” and the 
discussion of the originality of its material 
has brought to pass an interesting little lit- 
erary incident. Thomas Moore’s novelette 
“The Epicurean”? comes to us in Henry 
Holt & Co.’s ‘Leisure Hour and Leisure 
Moment Series.”” This is welldone. Many 
reading people have never met with Moore’s 
curious romance of Egyptian mysticism. 


....The great collection of writings and 
letters of Abraham Lincoln, which Messrs. 
Nicolay & Hay have been for years making, 
portions of which they are utilizing in their 
serial biography of Lincoln now current in 
the Century, will be issued in several vol- 
umes by the Century Company before long. 
The interest of the materials of this publica- 
tion will be quite independent of the biogra- 
phy in the Magazine, and much exceedingly 
valuable correspondence will be transcribed 
for the series. 


....The customary spring announcement 
of new publications, by Estes & Lauriat, of 
Boston, include Miss Parloa’s ‘“ Kitchen 
Companion’; a new edition of the ‘‘ Latin 
Hymns,” translated by Hon. John Lord 
Hayes; a peculiarly choice, complete edition 
of George Eliot’s work, to appear at the rate 
of one volume per month, in twelve volumes 
altogether; a fine reprint of Starr King’s 
“White Hills” and a new manual of eti- 
quette, “‘Social Customs,’’ by Florence Howe 
Hall. 


...-In spite of all the satire of those who 
decry such an idea, and the fact that we 
have yet too many old languages for,the 
business man to study, to take time fora 
new and almost unknown one, the progress 
of “ Volapiik” the “ universal language” is 
quite considerable. A grammar and reader 
for English students of it has just come 
from a German press. ‘“ Volapiik’’ was in- 
vented and systematized by M. Schleyer, a 
Swiss savant and linguist. He styled it 
“Volaptik,” from “pik,” language? and 
“vol,”’ universe, It has no artificial genders, 
a single conjugation and no irregular verbs. 
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The roots of its words have been penance 
from all the languages of Europe; the ad- 
jective, verb and adverb are regularly formed 
from the substantive. and have invariably 
the same termination. Mr. Schleyer believes 
that it will some day be the great interna- 
tional tongue of all the world. 


.In course of his recent letter to the 
Journal Débats, Henri Taine makes 
some interesting and brief comparative com- 
ments on French and English authors in the 
departments of belles-lettres. M. Taine 
concludes : 


des 


“T believe that English poetry, especially lyric 
and narrative poetry, from Byron, Keats and 
Shelley to Tennyson and the Brownings, stands 
first in Europe. As a compensation, we have in 
France the two greatest living dramatists, M. 
Angier and M. Alexandre Dumas. In prose, the 
French seem, to me, at least, to equal the Eng- 
lish. I regard Balzac the most powerful 
creator of souls since Shakespeare; no critic in 
any literature can be compared to Sainte-Beuve. 
I consider * La Chartreuse ce as a mas- 
terpiece of literary the greatest 
which has ever been published in any language. 


As for style and expression (rendu), for intensity 
and coloring, *Madame Bovary’ has no equal. 


as 


Parme, 
psychology, 


Five writers and thinkers, Balzac, Stenc hal, 
Sainte-Beuve, Guizot and Rénan are, in my 
opinion, of all men since Montesquieu, those 


who have added the most to the knowledge of 
human nature and human society. Weare now 
at the close of a literary period; yet, 
three novelists and poets, we see maturing sev- 
eral writers of superior talent—M. Lavisse, M. 
Sorel, M. Thureau-Dangin. —" think it 
can be affirmed that, in the universal exposition 
of literatures, France has presented to the 
world, during the last sixty years, as many 
great ideas and as many beautiful forms as the 
most illustrious of her competitors.” 
> 
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GOETHE-CARLYLE. 


OORRESPONDENOE BETWEEN 


Goethe and Carlyle. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


12mo, $2. 
The publication in full of this remarkable series of 
letters is by far the pleasantest of recent contribu- 
tions to the ¢ 


‘arlyle literature. Here is a sub- 


stantial addition to the philosopher's biography 
which everybody who cares at all forthe subject will 
value for the strong light it throws upon the most at- 
He 


sented here in the full possession of all the domestic 


tractive side of Carlyle’s character. is repre- 
and minor virtues of which his later life seemed bare. 


—New York Tribune. 
form the matter that the 
The book is 


one of the most valuable contributions to contempor- 


Preserves in a scholarly 
world will not willingly let die. 
ary literature.— Boston Evening Traveller. 
A collection of letters at once interesting and en- 
lightening. Like the “Early Letters” issued a 
few months ago, from the hands of the same admira- 
ble editor, the letters here given embrace a period of 
which there has been either a dearth of information 
It 
is an altogether beautiful picture here revealed of the 


ora superabundance of false impressions. 


aged German poet—a picture of benignity, generosity, 


wisdom and tranquility which will captivate the 
reader, as it not only captivated but tirmly enchained 


the wedded pair of Craigenputtoch.—New York Times. 
ALSO 
SARLY LETTERS OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


With two Portraits. 12mo., $2.25. 


The whole picture of the man from his youth upward 
cannot be completely understood without a study of 


the present volume, and it therefore ought to be pos- 


sessed by all those who have accumulated the other 
volumes which have attempted to throw light upon 
the career of Thomas Carlyle.—Chrislian Advocate. 

The letters are full of human interest. warm with 
sympathy and affection—just such letters as a young 
man of good breeding and a kind heart, of brilliant, 
though of somewhat erratic genius, might be ex- 
pected to write to those whom he loved and who loved 
him. They are, indeed, remarkable letters, viewed in 
whatever way; entirely unconventional, and never 
common-place; instinct with wit and wisdom and 
wholesome good cheer.—New York Observer. 

We are enabled to see the genesis of his great 
talents, and the transformations they wrought in 


his character; the difficulties, doubts and fore- 
bodings which he encountered; the sturdy sim- 
plicity of his home relations; and, through all, the 


firm, unaiterable confidence in his own destiny as 
a leader among men. It isasignificant and even 
an inspiring narrative here unfolded.—Literary 
World. 
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Baltimore American. 
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Religions j Sutelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN CHICAGO. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


IT is now four weeks since seven churches 
in the southern section of the city united in 
services preparatory to a visit from Mr. 
Moody. These services were held in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church and the first 
week were not as well attended as we had 
anticipated. The second week, Bible read 
ings were given by Mr. Moody, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday after- 
noons. These readings, or rather addresses 
on such subjects as faith and assurance, 
were for Christian people, who were greatly 
interested in them and profited by them. 
The following week the services were trans 
ferred to the Lakeside Rink, on Oakwood 
Avenue, three-quarters of a mile distant. 
This rink was temporarily furnished with 
more than three thousand sittings. Sunday, 
March 27th, when the first service was held, 
was cold and stormy. The streets were full 
of snow and the wind blew furiously. That 
1,500 people should have been present at the 
afternoon service, and 2,000 at the evening 
service, is proof not only of interest in Mr, 
Moody, but in the subjects upon which he 
speaks. Through the week the attendance, 
both afternoon and evening, steadily in- 
creased. The afternoon services, however, 
were less effective than they would have 
been in a chureh or a building less difficult 
to fill. The largest attendance during the 
week was on Saturday evening, at a temper- 
ance meeting conducted by Mr. Murphy. 
This was one of the largest and most enthu. 
siastic meetings which Mr. Murphy has yet 
addressed in the city. Sunday afternoon, 
April 3d, Mr. Moody spoke to women only 
of whom about 2,000 were present, Sunday 
evening to about 2,500 men. The present 
week, owing to pressure of duty in other di- 
rections, Mr. Moody has been at the rink 
only four evenings. One of these evenings was 
the evening after election, when everybody 
was excited over the result of the contest be- 
tween anarchy and good government. That 
the attendance was fully 1,800 is something 
to be thankful for. Friday evening it 
reached 2,500. The last service will be held 
to-morrow, Sunday evening, and without 
doubt every seat in the rink will be taken. 

In the selection and treatment of his topics 
Mr. Moody has shown great skill. He has 
laid bare the follies and weaknesses of Chris- 
tians. Again and again has he called their 
attention to the high positions they hold as 
Sons of God, to the joy within their reach if 
faithful to their divine Master. To the im- 
penitent he has spoken with very great di- 
rectness and at the same time with very 
great tenderness. His appeals have been ad- 
dressed to the conscience quite as much as to 
the emotions. The only thing that savors of 
sensationalism in his preaching is the awful 
earnestness with which he dwells upon the 
simple truths of the Gospel. His aim in 
every discourse is to make the way of life so 
plain that no one can fail to find it. In treat- 
ing the subject of confession, Rom. 9-11, 
he certainly surpassed himself, and produced 
a tremendous effect upon the audience. At 
the after meeting, which is the main feature 
of all Mr. Moody’s services, most of those who 
remained decided to become Christians. 

It is not easy to estimate the number of 
conversions that have taken place. The 
executive committee have the names and ad_ 
dresses of between three and four hundred 
inquirers. But tbe greatest value of the 
meetings is their influence upon Christian 
people. Many of our church-members are 
afraid to assert their piety. So far as their 
outward life goes there is little difference 
between them and hundreds of their unbe- 
lieving neighbors. Mr. Moody’s passion for 
souls has been contagious. Lips that were 
sealed before have been opened. The luxury 
of leading inquirers to Christ has been en_ 
joyed by a goodly number who will refuse 
to be deprived of it inthe future. This is 
great gain, and is worth all the cost and 
labor which such a series of meetings in- 
volves. 

But while laboring personally at the rink, 
Mr. Moody has kept his hand on the tem- 
perance work at Farwell Hall, and on after 
noons not otherwise engaged has aided Mr, 
Murphy init. As an indication of the char- 
acter of these meetings, it may be stated 
that Friday afternoon forty-five persons rose 
for prayers, and went into the inquiry-meet- 
ing that followed. 

In order to reach a class of drinking men 
and non-churchgoers, who cannot come to 
Farwell Hall, a week ago Mr. Moody hired 
Columbia Rink, on Milwaukee Avenue, in 
the northwestern section of the city. Here 
Mr. Murphy has been preaching and lectur- 
ing to large audiences, with very great en- 
couragement. In addition to these special 
temperance services, regular evangelistic 








saying that Chicago has never known any- 
thing like the deep and general interest in 
religious things which now prevails. So far 
as we can judge there are no signs of its 
abatement. Mr. Moody regards this interest 


as only the beginning of what is to be when | 
the Evangelization Society, which he has or- | 


ganized, and of which he is President, shall 
fully enter upon its work. In addition to 
the two-hundred-thousand-dollar endow- 
ment already obtained, he is now trying to 
secure a fund of $300,000 for the support of 
fifty women, who will visit the homes of 
non-churchgoers, read the Bible with their 
inmates, urge parents to send their children 
to the Sunday-school, and themselves to be- 
gin the Christian life. In his judgment, at 
least three-fourths of our neglected popula- 
tion can thus be reached. His plan for ob- 
taining the money is to get fifty men to 
pledge themselves to pay $600 a year apiece 
while they live, for the support of these 
women, and to provide by will for its pay- 
ment after theirdeath. But Mr. Moody is not 
satisfied with this. He believes that not less 
than $100,000 should annually be expended 
in undenominational evangelistic work in 
Chicago. He expects to find men not accus- 
tomed to give to the ordinary objects of be- 
nevolehce, who will provide him with the 
money he wishes. 

With such burdens as these on his shoul- 
ders, with his school at Northfield to look 
after, with the care of so many evangelists 
constantly on his mind, with such passion- 
ate interest in the services which he person- 
ally conducts, it is not strange that Mr. 
Moody should be somewhat weary physically. 
His friends are anxious that he should take 
rest. As yet there seems to be no chance for 
it. Evenings next week he will be at the 
First Baptist Church, with Dr. Henson. He 
will also take charge of the noon meeting in 
Farwell Hall, and will speak on subjects of 
special interest to recent converts, and upon 
the best methods of dealing with inquirers. 
We hope that his life and health may be 
spared, and that his own prayer for twenty- 
five years more, in which to preach the Gos- 
pel and to carry out the plans he has formed, 
will be answered. 

CEICAGO, April Yth. 

Bie eR eee 

DR. PENTECOST IN CLEVELAND. 

BY G. R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


THE tide is rising. It is inspiring to stand 
on the rock, as the wind freshens from 
the sea, and watch the rising tide that will 
bring in the fleet that lies beyond the harbor 


bar. At intervals it seems to turn and ebb 
again. Willthis tide ebb? Not for those 


who understand the laws of spiritual tides. 
With all fluctuations of advance and 
ebb, it will flow to the flood. The fleet 
will come over the bar. There is a 
great change within a week. The sails 
whiten the horizon, and thicken there asa 
cloud. And they begin to stream in over 
the bar, that for years has seen no such a 
fleet heavenward bound. Men are beginning 
to question: Who are these that fly as the 
clouds and as the doves to their windows? 
What blessing can equal a flood tide of true 
religious life in a great worldly city? the 
seventh church, Laodicea, the typical town. 

Thirty leading business men met on Satur- 
day, April 2d, to consult concerning a noon 
meeting for men. ‘Two weeks ago the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements decided that the 
interest would not warrant such a meeting. 
But some were praying about it, and in 
particular one young man, who all through 
the autumn and early winter had been pre- 
paring for this work, and realized how much 
was at stake. For many weeks he came 
alone to the church of which he is a member, 
through December, January, February, at 
six o’clock in the morning to pray for the 
work of Dr. Pentecost. He touched the spring 
which brought about the conference of that 
Saturday afternoon. The place of a meeting 
was warmly approved. Sixty or more met 
on Monday in the lecture room of the old 
stone church, a historic site for such a meet- 
ing. Great scenes were witnessed there 
thirty years ago. On Tuesday the number 
of men rose to a hundred. 

The meeting was transferred to the au- 
dience room of the church. By the end of 
the week the floor of this room was filled 
with hundreds of men, from bank officials 
and leading merchants and professional men, 
to clerks and railroad men and mechanics and 
teamsters and porters. These meetings have 
been of marked interest and power. God’s 
hand was in the plan. 

The young man who touched this spring, 
has charge of a factory. He held a noon 
meeting for the girls. In the first meeting 
ten confessed Christ. The suggestion was 
made of a noon meeting for women. This 
will be started immediately. Ladies will 
go through the great stores, the shops and 
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daily meeting, to be held also in the old 
stone church, the mother of churches in this 
city. These are tide marks of greatest im- 
port. 

On Sunday evening Dr. Pentecost and Mr. 
Stebbins were at Music Hall. 
was with them for the day. Fifteen thou- 
sand tickets were distributed. The eager 
demand for these indicated acrowd. Notice 
was given in several of the churches that 
there would probably be an overtlow meet- 


Mr. Sankey | 


ing in the First Baptist Church. At half-past | 


seven the hall was crowded ; the platform, 
the floor, the two galleries, with hundreds 
standing—over five thousand people. The 
current turned toward the Baptist Church. 
It speedily overflowed. Hundreds went away. 
Mr. Sankey’s name drew a third of these 
people, possibly. He sang two or three 
solos. “‘The Ninety and Nine” was called 
for. When he announced that he would 
sing this song so associated with his name, 
many eyes lighted. I saw one sailor-looking 


| man, ‘‘a pretty plain piece of furniture,” as 


I heard an English local preacher once de- 


| tist.’’ 


scribe such a man, pull out a great red and | 


white handkerchief and prepare him- 
self. He expected to weep. As soon 
as the organ began to sound, and Mr. 
Sankey threw back his head and lifted his 
chin, he buried his face in the cotton hand- 
kerchief, only peeping out three or four 
times during the entire singing. Many eyes 
moistened. Mr. Sankey has probably. gained 
as an evangelist by working alone. 
not gained as a singer; but he reached some 
people as Dr. Pentecost would not have 
done. In the hall and in the church over 
fifty appeared as inquirers, and twenty or 
more confessed Christ This service and all 
the services of Sunday showed the great 
widening of the work within a week. 

It showed also the wisdom, on the whole, 
of conducting the work in the churches 
rather than in halls. Such masses of people 
are not sufficiently manageable for the best 
results. Small disturbances 
occur at critical times, as in 
a prayer, or the drawing of the net. 
Of course when the work has gained 
great volume, it easily submerges such 
hindrances. But in the solemn quiet of a 
dedicated place, a soul is far more favorably 
placed to settle a matter of so transcendent 
consequence as its relations with God. 
There is a want of a sense of responsibility 
inahall. One rises more easily there, may 
even do this in a spirit of trifling. Ima 
church the sense of the gravity of any expres- 
sion, even of so entirely general a sort as 
attendance upon an evangelistic service, 
presses upon most persons. It means much 
even to attend a service of Dr. Pentecost. 
To rise in one of these services is committal. 
Complaints continue to be heard of the 
strictness of the test used. When, on Mon- 
day evening not a person rose, for the first 
night in two weeks, many said: “It is the 
strictness of this test, that one’s first act 
must be to confess Christ.”” The complaint 
was renewed on Tuesday evening, when two 
little girls and a young woman were all 
who came. 

One and another said: ‘‘ My friend wouid 
have come if the test had been less severe. 
This will kill the work.’’ But a change has 
come. On Wednesday was the first marked 
break. When the call was made for 
confessors, young men began to rise all over 
the room. It was affecting to hear the 
tenderness come into the Doctor’s voice in a 
flood of grateful, tearful joy. The long sus- 
pense was relieved. God had given a 
marked token. Fourteen came forward, 
neally all of them young men. He ex- 
plained the way of salvation as they stood in 
semicircle round him, and said: ‘Now I 
wish you, each in his own words, to confess 
Christ.”” The first said: ‘ I believe in Christ 
and take him for my Saviour.’’ Another: “I 
take Christ for my only Saviour.” A third: 
“T give myself to God through faith in Je- 
sus Christ,’ and so through all the line. 

That was a great day, with its noble meet- 
ing of business men at noon, and this 
marked meeting at night. Many of us have 
been praying that the work may be a long 
work, covering months, if God so wills. 
This day settled that we must goon. The 
service of Thursday evening renewed the 
scenes of Wednesday. Another long line of 
young men confessed Christ. This is not 
the great break we look for; but that is 
coming. The successful establishment of 
the noon meeting for men has led to the in- 
auguration of a similar meeting for women. 
At a meeting held in one of the large shops 
on Thursday, ten young women confessed 
Christ. 

The Bible readings have been awfully 
searching on the line of separationfrom the 
world. The standard has been set up faith- 
fully. The whole subject of consecration 
has been canvassed in detail and unsparingly. 
Theater going, opera going, dancing, card 
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playing, Sabbath breaking, dishonesty in 
business, want of consecration of property, 
church fair bazars, kettledrums, broom 
drills have been taken up and held in the 
white light of God’s Word. A theater-going 
member of one of the churches, after one of 
these meeting took the hand of our pastor’s 
wife and burst into a flood of penitent tears. 
Two stylish ladies sailed out of church in the 
midst of a scathing denunciation of the 
abomination of church fairs. Not long ago I 
heard a man say : “‘ The man in heaven most 
needed on earth at this day is John the Bap- 
God is ready to give any of us the Bap- 
tist’s message. Dr. Pentecost hasit. There 
are hot hearts of many women in those fine 
homes who within a week thought Dr. Pente- 
cost lovely. This is no harm, especially if he 
stays. God will convict them of the blight 
worldliness has brought upon their homes, 
their children, their own souls. “‘Since these 
meetings opened,”’ he said one day this week, 
“ fifty young women and as many young men 
have confessed Christ. And not one of these 
was from a wealthy home. Why? It is the 
curse of unconsecrated property, and of this 
awful spirit of worldliness.’’ May God bless 
those wealthy homes, so many of them 
mortgaged and double mortgaged—house, 
furniture, children, men, women, all the 
fair estates, to the Devil. A fearful truth, 
true in all our great cities, and out of whose 
outcome no wise man can think without a 
shudder. There are tokens that some of 
these homes are to be reached. Some will 
be reached through the children in them. 
There are children from the Euclid Avenue 
palaces who heard Dr. Pentecost the first 
Sunday, and have followed him from church 
to church. On Friday a children’s service 
was held at four o’clock. Admission was 
limited to children above the infant depart- 
in the Sunday-schools. Such a 
preacher does not really need to hold special 
services for children, because of the char- 
acter of his preaching. Any intelligent child 
of ten years old can understand any of his 


Large numbers of children have 
attended all the services. The advantage of 
a special service for children is the calling of 
special attention to children. The church 
was crowded. This fact was also noticeable, 
that this children’s service brought the larg- 
est at tendance of men seen on any week-day 
afternoon since the meetings opened. The 
sermon was on the text: ‘* What shall I do 
to be saved?” It wasasimple explanation 
of the way of salvation. ereafter there 
will be a service for children each week on 
Iriday afternoon. 

Mr. Stebbins leaves this week. Hereafter 
the music will be led by @ precentor. Solo 
singing will cease to be a feature in the meet- 
ings. Perhaps this feature, for a time so 
popular, will be less popular in Evangelistic 
meetings hereafter, and there wil 


a 
return to the earlier practice of the 
time of Finney, Nettleton, Kirk and 
Foote. It has been noticeable here 


that the people have called for familiar con- 
gregational hymns. The effect of this con- 
gregational singing has been marked. No 
solo singing could compare with it for mov- 
ing power. But weshould miss Mr. Steb- 
bins. He has endeared himself to a great 
many people. He will be warmly welcomed 
in Cleveland whenever he shall again visit 
us. With all our blessing, and with the 
hopes flowing in with this rising tide we are 
moved to bow ourselves and cry with the 
psalmist : “Non nobis domino,” 
CLEVELAND, O., APRIL 9th, 1887. 


A DELIGHTFUL aroma of prayer-incense re- 
mains in Lafayette Avenue Church. The 
veil between the earthly and heavenly 
assemblies has often, during the last three 
weeks, seemed very thin, and the joy in 
Heaven over the repenting has been a vivid 
and near reality. It is hard to compress 
what one aches to say about these wonder- 
ful times of refreshing as much as one must. 
All are agreed in thanking God for Mr. 
Mills. His definiteness, fearlessness, white- 
heat, yet quiet, earnestness, tender thorough- 
ness in searching Christians, ease of manner, 
good judgment, joy in the work, wisdom 
and forethought in management, and, above 
all, his freedom from self-consciousness, 
have won all hearts. His sermons have been 
short, illustrated well and just enough, and 
confined to the essentials always and every- 
where believed by the Church. The leading 
topics have been the reasonableness of God’s 
claim for entire obedience; the folly and 
uselessness of partial consecration ; the de- 
light and rest of prompt, unquestioning 
obedience; the beauty of practical, every- 
day, counting-room, and kitchen piety; the 
need of balance between correct doctrine 
and practice; the danger of hardening the 
heart and grieving the Spirit; the duty of 
the Church to care for converts. The main 
stress has all the time beey upon Christian 
obligation and privilege. Any Evangelical 
church would have welcomed the doctrines 
preached. There has been no hesitation in 
exhibiting the terrors of the Lord, but yet 
the main argument has been that no one ex- 
cept a Christian could be a true man or 
woman. Honor, fairness, decency, demauis 
it. Asan example of the way in whéch the 


unconverted have been dealt with, I wil 
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give an outline of the closing sermon, from 
Deut. i, 19: ‘And we came to Kadesh-Bar- 
nea.”’ The Hebrews had a wonderful prepa® 
ration that should have led to a right decis- 
ion at this crisis. Cowardice and distrust 


turned them back when only one march | 
| ter, li, 24. 


would have put them in Canaan. They 


turned back, and only two ever came so | 
| our Lord. 


near again. Many to-night have all needful 
preparation for stepping over the line. 
Christian birth and training, convinced all 
their lives, under great of convic- 
tion time and again in these meetings. To- 
night you may be at your Kadesh. What 
prevents right decision? Nothing better 
than (1) moral cowardice like that of Pilate, 
who dared not risk being accused of lack of 
loyalty to Cesar. Or (2) some sin like that 
which kept Herod from obeying John the 
Baptist, whom he heard gladly, but fiually 
murdered. (3) Worldliness, like that of Ju- 
das, whose case shows how hear a man may 
come to salvation and be lost. So with the 
Young Ruler who only lacked one thing; 
but lacking that, lacked all. (4) Pride, like 
that which so nearly carried Naman back 
to Syria to die a leper, turns many the wrong 
way when they come to their Kadesh. Don’t 
dictate to God how he shall heal you. You 
can’t have your own way about a single 
thing and be a Christian. (5) Procrastina- 
tion has ruined multitudes, as it did Felix. 
He had many another opportunity, perhaps 
never a better; and, mark it, we do not 
read that he trembled again! Sad for a 
vessel to go down in mid-ocean, but sadder 
if home and safety are just in sight. (6) Dis- 
trust, like that which led the Israelites to 
send in spies to see if God had told the truth. 
This prepared them to accept the wrong ma- 
jority instead right minority report. 
The wrong one was true as to the goodness 
of the land. Dear friends, like Caleb and 
Joshua, I have done all I could to persuade 
you toenter. I can’t bear that one of you 
should go back to the desert. How many 
dying Hebrews, as their children bent to 
catch last words, urged them, if they ever 
came to Kadesh, to go in without waiting! 
(7) Some want a voice from beyond the veil. 
Well, we have one—that of Dives—and dues 
it not urge immediate surrender? A more 
weighty—A braham’s—declares that whoever 
disobeys the light he has, would not be per- 
suaded, even though one rose from the dead. 
How much more you have than those broth- 
ers of Dives had! (8) Some may say, “I'll 
wait till the meetings are over.” But there 
has been no excitement here. Everything 
has been calm and reasonable. Kew make 
their final rejection all at once. Its elements 
were in every previous one. Wait till these 
meetings close? They are closing now! If 
you go down to death, you will remember 
these evenings—those who did take the one 
step to Jesus, the tender invitation of the 
songs, such as ‘“‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by.” He will have passed by forever! 
Here came in a long and_ breathless pause 
followed by a story, told with great dra- 
matic power, of a man who, convicted under 
Mr. Moody’s labors, haa put off decision on 
this and that pretext till the Spirit left him 
and he knew it; he died with horror in his 
eyes, gasping brokenly: ‘The harvest is 

ast, the summer is ended, and my soul’’— 

uring a season of silent prayer that fol- 
lowed, some forty rose, unable to bear the 
thought of such a_ result of delay. 
In closing he said: ‘‘Converts on the aver- 
age will take the tone of the churches they 
join. Children brought up among those who 
eat with their knives will do the same. But 
yet it rests with you. You can by God’s 
help keep warm and growing in any Evan- 
gelical church. Apply for membership at 
once and let the churches take the responsi- 
bility of delay if there is any. Get and do 
all the good you can. Don’t join the meet- 
ing-house but the Church. This has been a 
precious season to me, and it’s hard to 
o away. Pray for me at Andover.” 

he pastors of the three churches then fol- 
lowed in a very warm God-speed. Dr. Cuy- 
ler said : ‘‘ We are all going to do something 
better than praise you, Brother Mills; we’ll 
love you, and better still, pray for you.” 
Dr. McLeod said that he was not ashamed to 
confess that the meetings had done him per- 
sonally great good and he knew he spoke for 
his church. The harder I have been hit the 
better. We have not gone into this move- 
ment, which is rather an unusual thing with 
us, because we have lost faith in the ordi- 
nary religious work of the household, the 
Sunday-school or the pulpit, but it has been 
a good thing to unite these three churches in 
labor for the common good. Entirely alone 
we often grow selfish. Dr. Allen, of the 
Hanson Place Baptist Church, said that he 
should be glad always that these meetings 
had been held, altogether aside from the 
9 of how many joined his church as 
the result. Let us take good care of those 
we do receive and not drop them as his nurse 
did the infant Mephibosheth to go through 
life cripples. The first year or two com- 
monly fixes the character of a churchmember. 
At the close all who could, shook 
with Brother Mills, and one standing near 
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Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we, being dead to sins. should live unto 
righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed.—I Pe- 


Sr. PETER is speaking of the crucifixion of 
The first Good Friday had passed 
away years before; and already there had 
come into the disciples’ hearts a deep under- 
standing of that which took place on that 
first Good Friday. The comprehension of 
Christ’s death, the variety and richness of 


| its meaning, the way in which it should be 





looked at—all this had become clear to the’ 
disciples before these Epistles were written 
to describe for the Christian world, through 
all the Christian centuries, the meaning of 
the great sacrifice. 

And yet it had all really been there. When 
the last breath was breathed by the suffér- 
ing Saviour on the afternoon of the first 
Good Friday, there was taken into the disci- 
ples’ souls, in its potentialness, all the mean- 
ing of the work which his death wrought, as 
that meaning came afterward to them when 
they used it in their teaching. 

Let us think, on this Good Friday after- 
noon, of what his death accomplished in the 
world. We may not attempt to tell the 
whole of the rich story. Many men 
in many ways have ‘told it. And 
sometimes they have taken those op- 
posite views which seem contradictory, 
but which simply indicate the richness of 
that event, whose multiplied meaning no 
man can completely comprehend. Let us 
not think that we can tell it all; but let us 


| try to see what a change had entered into 








} me, to any death. 
hands | 


could hear one and another tearfully thank- | 


ing God for what his labor had done for 
a husband, children, members of Sun- 
day-school classes or intimate friends. 
Of the rather more than 600 who signed 
cards some already members did so under 
misapprehension, but outside of all such 
cases it is probably safe to reckon several 
hundred hopeful conversions. 


snaad A revival influence prevails among the 


churches of Putnam, Conn., and nightly ser- 
vices are held in the ‘Baptist and Methodist 
churches, 


human life when Christ died, when his 
death was complete on that first Good Fri- 
day afternoon. 

It was, first, the change which comes when 
any soul, even a soul that has seemed to lay 
least hold upon humanity, passes away. 
Think for a moment. Suppose such a death 
were the only death that had ever taken 
place. We should know that this soul had 
gone to be nearer to God, to have more clear 
manifestations of his presence and his love. 
We should know that he had carried this 
humanity of ours into some strange expe- 
riences, which yet must be forever the same 
experiences that have been passed through 
in this world. The multitudes of human 
creatures for whom there has been no death 
have stood upon the beach and watched this 
one soul pass out into the sea. 

Think what a change must’ have happened 
in the death of this one dying soul, the only 
soul that had ever passed from life into 
death. There must have been a certain 
change in the balance of all life, when the 
double life, with its two hemispheres, had 
been transported from one side to another of 
its existence. Indeed, we should feel that 
the whole great balance of God’s universe 
had changed; that there was a difference 
which must be felt to the farthest bounds of 
God’s universe, when one soul had passed to 
the other side. There must have been a 
sense as if something great had happened to 
the universe ; something whose influence we 
could not begin to understand, but which 
we must feel, as this first life passed out 
from our sight into the other world, and we 
knew it had gone to God. It would seem as 
if that soul had gathered everything up that 
had happened to it here, and deposited it, 
aud left it as its contribution to the world 
out of which it had passed. Other men 
would be continually adding to their lives. 
There would be for them no solemn sum- 
ming up of life, no leaving of a man’s career 
as a bequest behind him. 

But this man would seem to have left be- 
hind him the distinct meaning of his exist- 
ence, different from the meaning of any 
other existence that had ever taken place, as 
a finished and final contribution to all the 
life the world was to live henceforth. 

Then comes the thought of that man’s own 
experience ; of how it must have opened and 
enlarged ; how those things which lay as un- 
conscious germs in his nature must there 
have opened and unveiled themselves. As 
we watched him going, we could almost see 
in his face the anticipation of the change, 
the development in his own soul of that 
toward which he was looking forward in the 
world where he was soon to live. 

Now, all these things belong, it seems to 
There is a change in the 
soul itself, a change in the world it leaves 
behind, and a change in the world to which 
it goes. Heaven and earth and a human 
soul, all of them are made different by the 
transfer from this side of death to the other 
side of death. This applies to any soul that 
dies. It applies to that soul which died this 
morning in some unknown chamber in our 
city. 

But, let us think how much greater the 
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change t have been to Him who passed 
from life to death on that first Good Friday. 
The fulfillment of the Saviour’s life, the ac- 
complishment of the purposes which had 
been forever in the soul of God; and those 
new inspirations and impulses and joys and 
hopes and judgments which have been in 
this world of ours from the time that Jesus 
died—all of these came and took their place 
among the facts of the universe when Jesus 
passed out of this world with the cry “It is 
finished !” 

Yet, it is possible to state it much more 
simply. We may say that, on the first Good 
Friday afternoon was completed that great 
act by which light conquered darkness and 
goodness conquered sin. That is the wonder 
of our Saviour’s crucifixion. There have been 
victories all over the world, but wherever we 
look for the victor we expect to find him 
with his heel upon the neck of the van- 
quished. The wonder of Good Friday is that 
the victor lies vanquished by the vanquished 
one. We have to look deeper into the very 
heart and essence of things before we can 
see how real the victory is that thus hides 
itself under the guise of defeat. 

Think how it was with the friends of the 
victor and the friends of the vanquished on 
the evening of that Good Friday. The 
friends of the victor, who were they ? A few 
women with broken hearts, cowering under 
the great horror through which they had 
just passed, and a few souls besides who had 
been won so that they could not help giving 
themselves to Jesus as their Lord and Mas- 
ter, and who now had seen Jesus, their Mas- 
ter and Lord, perish. Yet, aS we read the 
story to-day, there is something so subtle 
which comes forth from it tous! We find 
still remaining underneath all their sorrow 
a deep suspicion that their Master had con- 
quered, after all. What does it mean, this 
unbroken faith in .Jesus, in so much that 
they still rejoiced to call themselves by his 
name, that they clung to one another, want- 
ing to be in the company of those who loved 
him, that they had nothing to talk about a 
day or two afterward as they journeyed, but 
their hopes of him; so that they could say: 
“it is all over and has failed,” while still in 
their hearts lay the inextinguishable hope 
which told them that this defeat was a _ vic- 
tory, after all. 

On the other hand, who were the friends 
of the vanquished that day ? They were the 
Pharisees, shouting their triumph, going to 
one another and congratulating one another 
upon the work they had done, saying: ‘‘ We 
have killed him at last. Did you hear his 
expiring groan ? Did you see him hanging 
upon the cross ?”” And yet,in the souls of 
those same Pharisees there was a fear and a 
doubt ; so that they went to Pilate, saying: 
“Let us havea guard, that there may not 
be any possibility of his escaping from the 
tomb.” 

It is the power of evil all through the 
ages, triumphant in what it thinks its vic- 
tory, yet with asuspicion at heart that it has 
been beaten, and is being beaten all the time 
by righteousness. Is not this the meaning 
of Good Friday ? That which seems to have 
conquered has been conquered, and that 
which seems to have been conquered has 
conquered. Evil has been trampled under 
foot, though it boasts itself to be master of 
the world. Good has smitten evil, although 
good seems to have been trodden under foot 
by sin. Victory has come by defeat. Over- 
coming has been attained by undergoing. 

It is that which is going on everywhere to- 
day. Evil seems to be everywhere conquer- 
ing good, and yet good is everywhere con- 
quering evil. Oh, let us believe it! Before 
the cross of Jesus, let us believe it; so that 
we shall be able to rejoice in the good which 
seems to be broken down and defeated 
knowing all the time in our souls that it 
really is the conqueror, and must be declared 
the conqueror some day. So shall we join 
the disciples of our Lord, keeping faith in 
him in spite of the crucifixion, and making 
ready, by our loyalty to him in the days of 
his darkness, for the time when we shall 
enter into his triumph in the days of his 
light. 

And the beauty of it is that the same 
method runs throughout the disciples’ work 
which ran through his work. Christ’s 
method is repeating itself in the work of his 
disciples forever and ever. As he who first 
gained the great victory overcame by under- 
going the power of evil, shall we be surprised 
if that is the sort of victory that God calls 
upon us to gain ? It is the victory which it is 
always the best to gain, which makes the 
richest victory for any soul. 

Think how it iseverywhere. Everywhere, 
men who are ready to undergo, in humilia- 
tion and patience and faith, by and by find 
out that they have overcome, just as Jesus 
did. You are poor and distressed, and in 
want of the things that belong to this daily 
life. Every day the sun rises upon you and 
finds you in poverty. Every day thesun sets 





upon you and leaves you in poverty still. 
Oh! in patiently bearing that poverty, learn 
continually to trust the riches of the great 
God; and in the course of years you will 
know that you have overcome by under- 
going, that your soul has grown rich, and 
that you have echoed the greater victory of 
Christ. 

You are shut out from knowledge that you 
would like to gain. You would like to give 
your days to study, to drink deep of the 
fountains out of which flows the wisdom 
that men find everywhere hidden in the 
midst of this wondrous world. But you 
cannot, for you are driven to do some drudg- 
ing work. You go and take that work and 
do it, full of trust and loving obedience. 
What is the result? There grows in you a 
wisdom such as books cannot give. Submit- 
ting to ignorance you conquer ignorance. 

You want to help your fellow-men. You 
have to set yourself against the prejudices 
and dispositions of your fellow-men, and so 
you win their disesteem. You wish that they 
would praise you. You long for their appro- 
bation and donot getit. You sacrificeit. But 
out of your surrender there comes an op- 
portunity of saving and helping your fellow- 
men such as comes tg no popular idol; and 
you, the despised man, have within your 
soul the rich knowledge that God has given 
you that privilege. Once more, have you 
not overcome by undergoing? 

And so of our life in general. Life seems 
too much for you, too great a burden and too 
greatatask, yet, if you are patient, brave and 
cheerful, by and by you will find that you 
have conqured life and are its lord. It seems 
to beat you down with every blow; but at last, 
there you stand, with your feet upon it, and 
are victor Over it and have gained out of it 
that which God gives to souls that do con- 
quer life—character and strength and faith 
and love; and the wish to help and the 
power tohelp your brethren; to teach the 
souls that are being beaten and bruised and 
conquered by life the way to conquer it and 
compel it to give them the tokens of victory. 

These are the ways in which each day is to 
be to us Good Friday. We are to be sacri- 
ficed to evil, and by sacrificing ourselves to 
evil become victors over evil. 

Itis easy to distort the truth. But we 
have only to turn to the healthfulness of 
Jesus in order to see that there is no truth 
in such doctrines as men have run after in 
their fantastic efforts to overcome the world. 
The essence of that by which Jesus overcame 
the world was not suffering but obedience. 
Yes, men may puzzle themselves and their 
hearers over the question where the power 
of the life of Jesus and the death of Jesus 
lay; but the soul of the Christian always 
knows that it lay in the obedience of Christ. 
He was determined at every sacrifice to do his 
Father’s will. Let us remember that; and 
the power of Christ’s sacrifice may enter 
into us, and some little share of the redemp- 
tion of the world may come through us as 
the great work came through him. 

Let us stop there. Good Friday brings to 
us these inspirations. And Good Friday and 
the days to come bring duties into which 
these inspirations may be borne. God grant 
us so to have entered into the spirit of this 
day, as that we shall go forth to the days 
that yet remain to us in this world impelled 
by one consuming wish, the wish that we 
may be fit instruments, in true consecration 
and entire obedience, for doing some little 
fragment of the will of God upon earth. So 
we shall have entered into that victory over 
life which, though it came by death, did 
surely come to Jesus and shall surely come 
to those who are sacrificed with him. 


o . 
THE CRISIS IN MICHIGAN! 
BY THE REY. WILLIAM H. DAVIS. 


THE temperance battle in Michigan over 
the prohibitive amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has been fought, and the amendment is 
probably defeated by a small majority. 

The contest has been short and sharp. For 
eight weeks both sides, especially the friends 
of prohibition, have labored with un- 
paralleled zeal through the press, the plat- 
form, and the local clubs, to arouse the people 
of Michigan upon this vital issue of reform. 
And the result has been the largest spring 
vote ever polled in the state, falling short 
only a few thousands of the presidential 
vote of 1884—402,000, the highest figure ever 
reached in the suffrage of Michigan. And 
while under the conditions of so close a vote, 
the defeat of the amendment is better than 
a scant success, which, in theory, commits 
the state to a prohibitory law, but really 
handicaps its enforcement and robs it of a 
fair trial. Yet the temperance sentiment of 


the state stands recorded in such unexpected 
strength in last Monday’s vote as to insure 
a speedy modification of our present tax and 
| regulation laws, and a decided advance in 
| temperance legislation. 
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An analysis of the vote reveals the fact 
that the battle was between the cities 
and towns on the one side and the country 
communities on the other. Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, the cities of the (Saginaw) Valley 
and the larger towns throughout the state, 
polled the bulk of the adverse vote, while 
the vote favorable to the amendment came 
almost entirely from the rural districts, so 
that prohibition, carried in those communi- 
ties where they practically have prohibition 
under the present law, and it failed in the 
cities and towns where its need is most ur- 
gent. Here we touch at once the practical 
difficulty in the question of prohibition, and 
one which turned the votes of many earnest 
temperance men inour cities against the 
amendment, the impossibility of its enforce- 
ment and a consequent larger liquor traffic 
than before. 

Such was the experience under the prohibi- 
tive law of 1855, which remained on the 
statute books of the state until it was re- 
pealed in 1875, a trial of twenty years. For 
example, take the County of Wayne, which 
cast a majority of 22,000 votes against the 
amendment, what reasonable expectation, 
say these men, is there that Wayne County or 
Detroit could enforce a prohibitive law ? 
And these conditions are true of many other 
localities in the state. Throughout the cam- 
paign this geographical difficulty divided the 
counsels of temperance men, and since its 
close the demand for a local option law and 
a high tax is assuming large proportions as 
best meeting the needs of the city and the 
country, and we have no question but that 
the next temperance endeavor of Michigan 
will turn in this direction. Already, even 
while the question of victory in the recent 
vote hangs in the balance, the people and 
the press are asking ‘‘ What Next ?’’ recog- 
nizing the fact that the duty of the hour is 
to do something definite and aggressive in 
temperance reform. 

And now a word upon the causes which led 
to the submission of the amendment toa 
popular vote just now, and also the causes of 
its defeat. Six years ago, as in the case of 
the first prohibitive law of 1855, the question 
of submission was forced upon the attention 
of the legislature by a monster petition of 
60,000 names of voters, representing nearly, 
if not quite, one-sixth of the entire voting 
population of the state. Through the active 
and personal efforts of a few influential men 
—especially one—this remarkable petition 
was disregarded and dropped into the waste- 
basket of the House. But the friends of 
temperance, watchful of their appeal, were 
able to locate the responsibility for this cul- 
pable indifference to an expressed popular 
wish, and to spot the man whose activity 
had defeated their request. As a result, in 
the next state election this man, a Repub- 
lican candidate for re-election, was rejected, 
and the only rejection on the ticket. This 
menace was noted and respected by the man- 
agers of the party, and the next Republican 
convention promised in their platform to 
submit the question of Prohibition to the 
people of the state. During the two succeed_ 
ing legislatures the questiou ~f submission 
came up but failed to carry the requisite 
two-thirds vote. Meanwhile the deflections 
from the Republican to the prohibitive party 
went on, until in the last election the pro- 
hibitive party polled 25,000 votes in Michi- 
gan, drawn largely from the Republican 
ranks. Thus this question came to havea 
serious political significance in the councils 
of the party, and with an increased Repub- 
lican representation in the present legisla- 
ture, it was decided by aclose party vote of 
a little over two-thirds in the House, and 
just two-thirds in the Senate (every Repub- 
lican but one voting for it, and every Demo- 
crat voting against it), to submit the ques- 
tion of a prohibitive amendment to a popu- 
lar vote. 

But while the immediate cause of the sub- 
mission of the issue to the people was, with- 
out doubt, a political one, the root reason is 
in the steady and strong growth of temper- 
ance sentiment among the Michigan peo- 
ple, who, ever since the adoption of the state 
constitution in 1850, with a prohibitory 
clause—for bidding license—have been in ed_ 
ucational training on this great subject. 
This sentiment has been fostered by thirty 
years of temperance agitation, the enact- 
of the “ Iron-clad Maine ” or prohibitory law 
of 1853-’55, the long discussion over its con. 
stitutionality—its attempted enforcement, 
its repeated amendment and final repeal in 
1875, and the passage of the present tax and 
regulation laws, the birth and growth of the 
“Third Party,” and, finally, the organiza- 
tion of the W. C. T. U., which has branches 


in nearly every village and town in the lower 
peninsula, and many in the upper one; all 
these have furnished text-books and teachers 
to the wolverine state on this vital theme of 
temperance reform. And while the proposi- 
tion to incorporate a prohibitive amendment 
into the organic law of the state has failed 








by a few votes, yet, without question, the 
large majority of the population are temper- 
ance people in sentiment and practice. 

Why, then, it will be asked, did the amend- 
ment fail? To this natural question there 
are many answers. 

We have already noted one reason—the 
differing judgments of temperance men as 
to the relative merits of taxation and pro- 
hibition in controlling the liquor traffic in 
the cities and the country. A difference in 
method rather than in principle or ultimate 
aim, and one which led the temperance men 
of the cities to vote ‘no,’ while their con- 
fréres of the country voted “ yes,” and both 
votes were cast in the interest of temper- 
ance. Another reason, which largely re- 
duced the amendment vote, was the unwise 
action of the prohibitionists in nominating 
a third party state ticket, and their subse- 
quent decision to put their local tickets into 
all the counties and towns of the common- 
wealth; and this in the face of the general 
understanding that the amendment should 
be kept out of partisan politics and decided 
upon its merits. This policy of selfish par- 
tisan insistence, unwise whenever this ques- 
tion is before the people on its moral merits, 
was doubly so in this campaign when the Re- 
publican party, upon which they relied very 
largely for votes, could but regard with sus- 
picion this movement which menaced their 
own ticket, and the result has been that 
many voters have been turned against the 
amendment, who otherwise would have sup- 
ported it. 

Another cause of harm to the amendment 
has been the intolerant judgment which has 
characterized the attitude of many advo- 
cates of prohibition toward their opposers, 
who, with equal fidelity to temperance prin- 
ciples and equal weight of character in the 
community, believed taxation to be a more 
formidable weapon against the liquor traffic 
in the cities than a prohibitory law. 
And while in the heat of the debate the prov- 
ocation may be great, to indulge in person- 
al criticism in charges of cowardice, of evil 
alliances and even of dissipated habits upon 
those who differ from them, yet Christian 
men and ministers have no excuse for adopt- 
ing such weapons and methods in political 
or moral reforms. The inevitable result, as 
in the present campaign, has been to lower 
the moral tone of the discussion and turn 
men from the {temperance amendment, by 
the intemperate speech of its advocates. 
Such intolerance has reacted against the 
cause in Michigan as in other states of the 
Union. It remains to note, finally, one more 
cause of weakness, and that in the amend- 
ment itself; the omission, by purpose or 
blunder, of the exception of wine for sacra- 
mental as for chemical and mechanical, med- 
icinal and scientific purposes. For while 
this omission would carry no serious objec- 
tion to the great majority of the evangelical 
churches, yet in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and in many of the Episcopal churches this 
slight upon a Christian ordinance was a 
stumbling-block in the way of the amend- 
inent. 

Such are some of the causes which have 
diminished the vote for prohibition in Mich- 
igan; causes many of them remarkable, 
and none of them militating against another 
crusade upon the great foe of the family and 
the Church. Such a crusade will, we be- 
lieve, be made, not only in the ways of mor- 
al suasion, but along the line of that method 
which is at once American and efficient for 
the country and city, a local option law and 
a high tax upon saloons in places where 
they cannot be prohibited. 

DETROIT, April 7th, 1887. 





Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


JoHN A. ROCHE, the Republican candi- 
date for mayor in Chicago, was elected by 
27,858 majority. The result is not a surprise, 
for Roche’s election was as certain as any- 
thing can be in politics. The total vote cast 
was 74,768, of which Roche received 51,268, 
and Nelson, the candidate of the so-called 
Labor Party, 23,410. The voteis about 10,000 
less than two years ago, when Carter Harri- 
son ran against Judge Smith, and is a little 
more than 20,000 less than the registration. 
The Republican vote is about 14,000 heavier 
than last fall, and the Socialistic vote Shows 
an increase of 5,675 votes. Of this about 
2,000 represents new citizens naturalized by 
the labor men, leaving 3,000 votes to be other- 
wise accounted for. It is probable that most 
of these were cast by Democrats who would 
not vote for Roche, and the genuine net gain 
of the Socialists is therefore very slight. 


.-The Inter-State Commission made its 
first order on April 6th. The order granted 
the application of the Southern Railway and 
Steamship Association for authority to 











charge less for longer than for shorter dis- 
tances. The order in effect temporarily re- 
lieves the lines from the operation of the 
long and short haul clause of the Inter-State 
Commerce law_for a period not greater than 
ninety days from its date. It was further 
ordered that the Commission convene at At- 
lanta on April 26th, 1887, at Mobile on 
April 29th, at New Orleans on May 2d, and 
at Memphis on May 4th, for hearings in 
support of or in opposition to the relief 
asked. 


..In Kansas throughout the state about 
one-fifth of the women entitled to vote were 
registered and at least four-fifths of them 
voted. Asa rule they voted the same ticket 
thatt heir husbands and relatives did. In the 
city election of Abilene two regular nominees 
for Council were defeated by the female vote 
on account of their past opposition to female 
suffrage. A large number of ladies voted in 
Lawrence. In Leavenworth there was a 
split in the ranks of the women voters and 
considerable excitement in consequence. A 
Democrat was elected Mayor. 


... Two shocks of earthquake occurred at 
Burlington, Vt., on April 10th, the first rather 
light, at about 2.30 P.M., and the second ten 
minutes later. The second shock was heavy, 
resembling the concussion from a large gun, 
followed by a jar of fifteen seconds’ duration. 
Doors and windows rattled and those living 
in the third story of houses say the buildings 
seemed to sway to and fro. People ran into 
the streets in a panic, many supposing that 
a terrific explosion had occurred near by. 


..Captain Samuels arrived in this city 
last week on the “ Adriatic.”” He denied 
the report that he laid the blame of the de- 
feat of the “‘ Dauntless’ on her owner, Mr. 
Colt. He says the “‘ Coronet” outsailed the 
**Dauntless” fairly and is the better vessel. 


..Harlow 8S. Orton (Dem.) was re-elected 
Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin on April 4th, without opposition. 
In Milwaukee the Labor party elected about 
one-half the aldermen and one-third the 
supervisors. 


....Mr. Blaine had a slight attack of bron- 
cho-pneumonia while at Fort Gibson, in the 
the Indian Territory, last week. He is not 
dangerously ill. 


. Cincinnati elected a Republican mayor 
by a plurality of 596. Maston (Dem.) received 
11,951 votes ; Stevenson (Labor) 17,367. 


..John T. Raymond, the comedian, died 
in Evansville, Ind., on April 10th. He wasa 
victim of heart disease. 


FOREIGN. 

.. The second reading of the Irish Crimes 
Act Amendment bill was formally moved in 
the House of Commons, on April 5th, by Mr. 
Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 


Council of the Liberal Federation met in | 


London on April 6th. There were numerous 
delegates present from the Provinces. The 
president, Sir James Kitson, denounced the 
policy of the Government as brutal, and said 


that they were trying to reduce the Irish | 
He | 
protest | 


to the level of the Hottentot. 
moved that the Federation 
against the Coercion bill as retrograde in 
policy, tyrannical in principle, and vindic- 
tive in detail. The president’s motion was 


approved, as was alsoa resolution expressing | 


gratitude to Mr. Gladstone for his wisdom 
and courage in opposing coercive measures. 
The delegates made arrangements for a 
series of anti-coercion demonstrations 
throughout the country. Three hundred 
Nonconformist ministers have signed a me- 
morial protesting against the Coercion bill. 
John Morley addressed an audience of 6,000 
Liberals at Victoria Hall, in South London, 
on April 6th. He charged the Government 
with Russianizing the Administration in 
Treland, and denounced the Crimes bill as a 
hateful instrument of oppression. 
was when Irishmen saw no light on the hori- 
zon save what shone across the floods of the 
great Atlantic. Now they saw a new light 


nearer home. The Liberals would not desert 
the Irish people. 


A dispatch from St. Petersburg states that 
on Wednesday of last week, when the Czar 
was driving to the Gatschina — aman 


| seums, and finest displays of trained elep! 


Nevski Prospect and the Great Morskaia, ten 
minutes before the Czar’s carriage passed. 
Another person tried to, present a petition as 
the Czar passed, but was arrested before he 
could reach the carriage. Vienna and Ber- 
lin telegrams confirm the foregoing, and 
statethat the culprits stood upon the steps 
of an uninhabited house, and carried bombs 
under a plaid shawl. It is supposed that the 
petitioner was an accomplice of the other two, 
and did not yt then the latter had been 
arrested. The Czar knew nothing of the 
arrest. He sat beside the Czarina and kept 
bowing to the populace. They were return- 
ing to Gatschina from the Winter Palace, 
Princ they had been receiving a Japanese 
rince. 








TRRAY & KEENE, Flushing, N. Y., 
offer for sale American Elm. 


The Children’s Greatest Holiday Season. 


Madison Square Garden 


Every afternoon at 2. Evening at8 P.M. Doors open 
one hour earlier. 


A Combination of the two Biggest Shows. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth and 


ADAM FOREPAUGH’S 


ALL FEATURE SHOWS. 
Presentinz the Grandest Exhibition, Largest Pro- 
gram of Performances, Biggest Menageri al as 
ants an 








other animals seen since the creation. 


A Double Combined Show containing myriads oj 
wonderful features. Admission 50 cen’ children . 
half price. Reserved seats $1. Box seats $2 each. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, 
HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIR 


PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


AND 


TABLE GOODS. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


These goods being exclusively from one factory 
are uniform in color and of the finest quality manu- 
factured. The shapes are the newest produced, and 
the designs of decoration the richest and most attrac- 
tive in the market. In this department, as in the 
others of our establishment, we are able to give to our 
customers the benefit of Importation rates. 










D ainly free from Starch. 
ysicians and clergymen 
charges. Forall family 


in market. ‘Send 2 stam 
sample. SUNBEAMS, 
JERVIS, New York. 
HEAL TH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
cial perm upon the receipt of Jich, Str Dr. W. E. 
DUNN, 831 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 59th, Street, N. - ¥. 
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The time | 


—F Y, Brass Furniture Co, 


39 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of 
Brass Redsteads, Brass Easels, 
; Fenders, Andirons, 
and a full line of 
i BRASS FURNITURE, 
ALSO DEALERS IN 
BEDDINC. 
wn 9 
PRAT T & LAMBERT’S 
AMBER ENAMEL 
* For Enameling Art Pottery, and io 
Panels, etc., without Bakip 
valuable a8 an artist’s ne 
dj-e circulars free. Se at by m oa: 
on receipt of prise. 20 and 55 cts. a bot} 
tle. Trade supplied. 

PRATT & LAMBERT, Varnish 
Makers, 47 John & 5 Dutch Sts., | New York, 
F.\NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL, Our En- 
_4_graving Departinent offers unequaled facilities 
for W mg oy and PVisiting Cards. Sagrere: plate and 
50 cards $1.00, including postage nd for sample 


Ai WM, H. HOSKINS CO 
Le ading Stationers, $27 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















































“House Cleaning Time.” 
Loss’ “Cream Furniture Polish” 

| should be in every household. Large Bottle 20 cents. 

F.H. LOSS, Jr., New York. __ 


GLUETT'S | 


0m ip tt 











: yD 
TRADE MARK, 
MONARCH SHIRTS 
y SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS! 


|_DELVERN 


JOR MCCOMBER’S PATENT BOOTS AND SHORS 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 


I am now manufacturing them on a large scale 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 


women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. 


They will fit beautifully, will 


never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 


fort. I made no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots a 

country, and my lowent class 

perfect boots and shoes should send for my free i 
uired. It will 


workmapship by any goods in an 
others at the same 
phiets, which will g 
To 
beautiful, use my Seal Polish Blackin; 


Lasts: 30 E. Routh t 


ose who desire 





Th 
ive sprice-list and all information that is requ’ 
rve leather of all kinds | ad ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them amt. and 


hoes are unsurpassed either in material or 
yt ‘oods are superior ip ove y reapers toall 


pay you to send for the te pamphlets, 


ER, Inventor aid Manufacturer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Paten 
Street, New York, Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NOTICES. 


¢®~ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent. P, 0. Box 2787. 

2" All business communications from subscribers 
and advertisers to Tae INDEPENDENT, Box ‘2787. 

t2" Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

i" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 

2?" We do not hold ourselves reponsible for any 
view or opinions expressed in the communications of 
or correspondents. 

t@"Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 


261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 


NEW YORK, April 14th, 1887. 
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LAODICEA. 


WE are not told whether the city of La- 
odicea, in Asia, where was one of the sev- 
en churches to whom our Lord sent spe- 
cial message sof warning, was large or 
small. There is no description in the Bible 
of the plan upon which it was laid out— 
whether its architecture was of this style 
or that. From all the information we can 
gather, however, it was a city in which all 
the tastes of its inhabitants seconded by 
their wealth, had been fully displayed. It 
had at least one famous street or avenue 
extending three or four miles east and 
west, broad and beautifully paved. The 
houses on the Avenue, each one a palace, 
were built after plans drawn for the own- 
ers, and representing their individual taste, 
located not less than a hundred feet back 
from the street on spacious lots of ground 
of not less than an acre in extent, and not 
infrequently in lots twice and thrice that 
size. A few other streets after this style, 
though not nearly so handsome, character- 
ized the city. These were the second choice 
of such of the inhabitants as were “rich 
and increased in goods,” and in any other 
city would have been thought magnificent 
streets. To have a residence on the prin- 
cipal avenue was the ambition of every 
young and aspiring citizen. Tosecure such 
a prize in the game called ‘‘ The Pride of 
Life,” many a young man had withdrawn 
capital from his business which he could 
ill afford to spare and which crippled him 


in all his after life, and in not a few cases | 


ruined him. 
Strangers coming to the city took the 
first opportunity to drive the length of the 





Avenue and have the houses, or rather, 
palaces, of the most distinguished citizens 
pointed out. ‘‘This is Mr. So-and-So’s 
house.” The driver tells you that twenty- 
five years ago he was a poor young man, a 
clerk in a grocery store ; now he can draw 
his check for a “ million.” ‘That is Mr. 
This-One’s residence. He has made his 
fortune in the last ten years by a lucky in- 
vestment in‘ mines.’” ‘* That is the famous 
Mr. Z’s residence; 1t is one of the finest 
houses in Laodicea. He came here poor, 
less than fifteen years ago. He discovered 
a new principle in material science and has 
so successfully applied it that he has become 
a millionaire.” ‘‘ The man who built that 
house had an ambition when he began 
business to attain to a fortune that would 
yield him an income of $1,000 for every day 
in the year. He reached that point, was 
a most estimable man, and gave away a 
good deal of money ; but just as he was in 
the hight of his fame and at the summit of 
his prosperity his health failed, and, in a 
fit of despondency, he shot himself.” Well, 
every house has its story, and one is 
charmed as he passes by these magnifi- 
cent residences, and cannot but sigh that 
it is given only to a few to have such 
worldly splendor and comfort; though it 
is said there is much sorrow in some of the 
houses whose exterior only suggests af- 
fluence and comfort. Some of them are 
shut up, the owners off to a warmer clime 
in this inclement season. They will hard- 
ly get back before it is time for them to go 
away for the hot season, to the mountains 
or the seaside. One wonders how any one 
would ever care to go away from such 
homes. In answer toa query once made 
by a stranger who was enraptured by the 
beauty of that famous Avenue in Laodicea, 
as to whether ‘‘ any of the inhabitants of 
that Avenue ever died,” ‘‘ Oh yes, they die; 
but it is said to be very hard for them todo 
it, even after they have made up their 
minds that they must. They hardly ex- 
pect to find anything equal to it in the 
other world, if indeed there be another 
world; and they suppose themselves 
entitled to the best in that world because 
they had the best here.” The stranger was 
struck with this remark. 

It was also observed that many stately 
churches grace this principal Avenue, or 
were located very near to it. ‘‘Do the 
Laodiceans go to church?” ‘Oh yes, most 
of the people who live on this Avenue are 
church-members, thatis, the families are 
represented in the membership of the 
church ; if not the husbands and fathers, 
the wife and some of the children, espe- 
cially the daughters, are members; but even 
those who are not members go to church, 
especially on fine Sunday mornings, when 
the sun shines and it is pleasant to be out 
and greet one’s friends after the services, 
or walk home together and admire each 
others’ houses.” It was remarked that this 
city was famous for the number of wealthy 
men and fashionable women who are con- 
nected with the church. It is thought to 
be a great thing for Christianity that such 
leading citizens ‘‘ patronize” it. It is pre- 
eminently a Christian city. ‘‘Do many 
of the poor people in the city who live on 
the back streets go to these principal 
churches on and near to the Avenue?” was 
asked of the guide. ‘‘ No,” was the reply, 
‘** you see that these churches are built ‘ a 
little high in the threshold’ for the poor, 
and really they would not be comfortable in 
them ; besides, they have churches in their 
own quarter of the town ; but these church- 
es are the principal ones; they set the 
fashion both in society and religion.” Itis 
thought to be a great card for a minister 
to be called to the pastorate of one of these 
churches ; and if he will only conform to 
the habits and customs of the city, espe- 
cially the Avenue portion of it, he may have 
a very easy time, for they are quite con- 
tent with a Sunday morning service and 
ashort sermon. Asa rule they do not go 
to church in the evening, though they keep 
the churches open in deference to an an- 
cient custom. ‘‘ Do these churches favor 
revival and evangelistic meetings?” ‘‘Well, 
the truth is there are a few good souls in 
the churches who are really anxious about 
the religious condition of the churches,” 
was the answer; ‘‘for some do doubt 
whether there is much genuine spiritual life 
in them. The pastors are somewhat anxious, 


and if only they could get some of their © 





leading men ingerested they would be glad 
to do something more vigorous in the re- 
ligious line. But you see they are as a 
rule so rich and increased in goods, that 
they really have need of nothing.” Never- 
theless, upon further inquiry it was found 
that there were some very earnest souls in 
Laodicea, who were mourning over the 
‘lukewarm ” condition of the church, and 
were seeking ‘‘some gold tried in the 
fire,” and some ‘‘white raiment” and ‘‘eye- 
salve,” such as the Head of the Church is 
said to be urging upon them.. It is to be 
hoped that they will yet hear a remon- 
strance and warning that is said to have 
been sent them from Heaven and is now 
awaiting their reply, though the outcome 
of it isdoubtful. The individual members 
who are in fellowship with Christ will be 
saved, whatever happens to the Church. 


- > ————— 


HALF A MILLION NET GAIN. 





WE have called attention several times 
to evidences of the widespread and fruit- 
ful character of the revival influences of 
the winter of 1885-’86, and have ventured 
to call the year 1886 the most prosperous 
year the Evangelical Churches have had 
in a long period. The Year Books of the 
denominations, now at hand, furnish ma- 
terial for a tabulated exhibit of results, 
and fully confirm our confident anticipa- 
tions. The Churches have not only held 
their own—that is, supplied all losses in 
membership caused by death, withdrawal, 
expulsion, etc., which in the aggregate are 
very large—they have increasecé their lists 
by fully half a million. Our table foots up 
less than half a million, but it only in- 
cludes the leading denominations. Many 
Churches do not give annual reports of 
membership. The Colored Methodist 
Churches, for example, aggregating more 
than 800,000 members, are omitted, and so 
are the Discfples of Christ, with, perhaps, 
600,000 members, together with many 
smaller bodies, whose statistics are not 
easily accessible. The net increase of these 
Churches would carry the aggregate far 
beyond the half million, probably to 550,- 
000 or more. 


Churches. Members. Net gain. 
Methodist Episcopal,(North 
Ge GAMER... ....- cn nsc0000s 2,990,000 75,000 
Baptist, (North and South, 
white and colored)...... 2,732,570 160,552 


Lutheran (all branches).... 
Presbyterian (North)....... 661,809 17,784 
Congregational.............. 436,379 17,815 
Protestant Episcopal........ 418,531 19,541 
United Brethren............ 185,108 11,838 
Reformed (German).... .... 176,987 3,988 
Presbyterian-(South)........ 148,748 8,642 
Cumberland Presbyterian.. 138,564 8,653 
Evangelical Association. ... 182,508 12,750 


950,850 57,628 





United Presbyterian........ 91,086 2,215 
Reformed (Dutch)........... 83,0387 1,157 
Vree Baptiat.... <0. csccccces 82,523 4,394 
MN edie bh xagate eraniesgint 9,208,722 481,637 


Half a million net increase! Is not this 
a magnificent advance? Is it not a suffi- 
cient answer to the fears of timid souls 
that Christianity is losing its propagating 
power? May it not convince the enemies 
of the Church that the day of doom for 
Christianity, which they have so often 
told us is at hand, has been indefinitely 
postponed? Should it not encourage the 
fearful and despondent to labor more 
hopefully and earnestly? Is it not proof 
that the Gospel is still faithfully preached, 
and that the people are willing to hear it 
and be saved ? mn 

This half-million of new members is 
only a part of the year’s results. For ex- 
ample, while the Congregational churches 
are credited with a net increase of 17,815, 
the additions on profession amounted to 
27,166, a difference of upwards of 9,800, 
which went to supply the losses caused by 
death (6,481), by removal by discipline 
(2,482), and by increase of absentees. The 
Presbyterian Church reports a net in- 
crease of only 17,784; but its additions on 
examination were upwards of 51,000. 
Here is a difference which we cannot ac- 
count for. Apparently two-thirds of all 
the additions on examination were re- 
quired to make good the losses by death, 
discipline, withdrawal, etc. No explana- 
tion is to be found in the statistics. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the loss 
by death alone was 25,408. This number 
must therefore be added to the number re- 
moved by discipline to obtain the aggre- 
gate of losses, and the aggregate of losses 





must be added to the net gain, 100,047, to 
obtain the number of converts for the 
year.. The net losses to the Baptist 
churches by death, exclusion and erasure 
amounted to 40,096, which is to be added 
to their net gain of 160,332. All these facts 
must be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating the full value of the year’s results. 

The ratio of the total increase to the to- 
tal membership is, dropping fractions, five 
per cent. That is to say, for every twenty 
members there has been a net gain of one ; 
or for every one hundred members a_ net 
gain of five. Itis probably safe to say, 
taking the whole number of converts into 
consideration, that for every twelve or fif- 
teen members, one convert was added. 
This is extremely encouraging ; but it by 
no means indicates an ideal state of affairs 
in the churches. It is enough to indicate 
the growing life of the Church, the faith- 
fulness of the ministry, the devotion of 
the membership, the power of the Gospel ; 
but it is far short of what might be, if 
every member and every minister sought 
earnestly and untiringly to gather in the 
unsaved. Every member might, if he 
would, bring at least one person every 
year into the Church. Let us glory in the 
actual, and press on to the ideal. 

Half a million will do well for 1886; 
but it is not enough for 1887. Let every 
Christian do his duty, and the Lord will 
give the increase. 

ewe 


CONTRASTED TYPES. 


A PASTOR in a large church, finding 
himself unable to visit his people as he 
wished, sought the assistance of several 
of his parishioners. 

After much trouble he elaborated a plan, 
which it is not necessary to describe, and 
sent to the visitors, by mail, a printed list 
of questions which were to be answered 
and returned. A few mornings later, two 
blue envelopes were placed in his hands by 
the postman. They came in the same 
mail, and looked exactly alike on the out- 
side. He broke the seals, and here they 
are : 

Dear Pastor: Inclosed is list. This is 
best I can do this time. Am on duty until 
10 p. M., and only spare time I have is Sun- 
day forenoons, consequently could not give 
much time to this work. 

Wishing you success in all measures for 
the advancement of our Master’s Kingdom, 

I am, respectfully yours, 


Dear Sir: After considering this matter 
for a little, and hearing there is a good deal 
of feeling on the matter, I decline this duty. 

J. 8. 

Which of these letters would you have 
written? . 

If you were overworked pastor, to 
which of these men would you “ tie up”? 

In which of these letters is the spirit of 
Jesus Christ most revealed? 


ai 
—— 


THE RESULT IN MICHIGAN. 


THERE is now little hope that Michigan 
has been carried for Prohibition. The first 
returns indicated the adoption of the 
amendment by a majority of 10,000 to 15,- 
000. Then the cities and towns were heard 
from more fully, and the amendment was 
said to be lost. The latest news leaves the 
result in doubt, and we must wait for the 
official count to determine it. Whatever 
it may be the majority must be small. 
The affirmative and negative votes are 
very nearly balanced. Whether extensive 
frauds have been perpetrated in Detroit 
and the Upper Peninsula, as charged, is a 
matter for investigation. It is not denied 
that in Detroit the election machinery was 
in the hands of the anti-prohibitionists. In 
some districts they are reported to have 
made demorstrations against the oppo- 
nents of the saloon, who were not allowed 
to be represented at the counting of the 
vote. In the Upper Peninsula the anti- 
prohibitionists are charged with having 
brought men from Wisconsin into the 
state, and caused them to vote against the 
amendment. We do not know what 
legal evidence there may be for these 
charges, but it is to be remembered 
that the champions of the saloon are not 
scrupulous a8 to the methods they employ 
in reaching their ends. They are not the 
natural conservators of the purity of the 
ballot, and in a contest like this, when 
their interests are involved, they cannot 
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be too closely watched. If they procured 
illegal votes, or destroyed prohibition bal- 
lots, money, time and detective skill could 
be put to no better use than in laying bare 
their rascality. 

We assume that the amendment has 
been lost ; but we are far from assuming 
that this is the end of Prohibition in Michi- 
gan. Itis not asore defeat. It is only a 
repulse, leaving the attacking forces in 
fuli strength, and the enemy by no means 
confident. The spectacle of two hundred 
thousand men voting for the suppression 
of the saloon cannot be an inspiring spec- 
tacle to the friends of the saloon ; and we 
must remember that thousands of voters 
who cast their ballots against the amend- 
ment are not friends of the saloon, but 
hate it, and only voted as they did because 
they believe that Prohibition is not the 
most effective method of fighting it. If 
they are mistaken in this they are honestly 
mistaken, and are sure, sooner or later, to 
come out on the right side. 

It is the cities and larger towns, with 
their foreign elements, that have rolled up 
the heavy vote against the amendment. 
It is the cities and larger towns every where 
that nurse the Rum monster, and make it 
the greatest political and social curse of 
the age. It is the peaceful and prosperous 
homes of the village and country that hate 
it most and fight it hardest. The farmers 
and villagers of Michigan have done 
bravely ; but the immoral, the ignorant, 
and the foreign elements of city population 
have all gone to swell the forces against 
them. Itis in Michigan, as it is in New 
York and New Jersey and other states, 
the country districts are strongly against 
the saloon ; the cities are for it. What is 
the lesson? Give the former the power of 
suppression immediately. Let the temper- 
ance people of Michigan demand a county 
local option law. Their demand will be 
heeded. Emancipate the country places 
and circumvallate the cities. Another op- 
portunity to vote on a constitutional 
amendment cannot be obtained this year 
nor next, probably, but a local option law 
can be had assoon as the legislature meets, 
and it will prepare the way for the amend- 
ment. 

The battle was well fought by the tem- 
perance people. They made some mis- 
takes as our careful correspondent, the 
Rev. Wm. H. Davis points out; but mis- 
takes were, probably, unavoidable. The 
course of the Third party in pressing its 
state ticket undoubtedly caused irritation ; 
if it had been wiser and less partisan, the 
result might have been different. But 
the party could not be eliminated from 
the contest, and the 170,000 or more Re- 
publicans and Democrats who voted 
with the Third party men for the amend- 
ment were too wise and _ too 
much in earnest to stand aloof be- 
cause Third party leaders lacked wis- 
dom. 

The W. C. T. U., in Michigan, as in 
Rhode Island, Iowa and Kansas, was a 
force without which the battle would have 
lacked in vigor and effectiveness. It has 
become as terrible as an army with ban- 
ners to the saloon, and must henceforth 
be reckoned among its most constant and 
deadly enemies. - We are quite sure it will 
not in the present emergency counsel in- 
action in Michigan. 





Seen eee 
ON THE ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE. 


GOLDWIN SMITH is a pretty shrewd ob- 
server of Canadian affairs, and he has 
lately written a very interesting letter to 
the London Times, in which he shows how 
utterly averse Canada will be to any 
scheme of what may properly be called a 
confederation of the provinces of the 
British Empire. That cannot be properly 
called a confederation which leaves each 
colony at liberty to take care of its own 
army and lay a discriminating tariff 
against every other colony and against 
the mother country. 

Everything in Canada is tending against 
closer union with Great Britain, and 
toward greater independence. Sir John 
Macdonald’s tariff, laying protective duties 
on British goods, has taken Canada defini- 
tively and irrevocably out of the fiscal 
unity of the Empire. A Supreme Court 
has been instituted, partly to diminish the 
number of appeals to the Privy Council. 





The power of making commercial treaties 
has been arrogated, though under Imperial 
forms. They are talking of sending a 
commissioner, that is an ambassador, of 
their own to Washington. The Governor- 
General appointed by the Home Govern- 
ment has been divested of the last remnant 
of real prerogative, and it seems not un- 
likely that the British officer who now 
holds the post of Major-General of the 
Militia may be the last. When a contri- 
bution to Imperial armaments was sug- 
gested at the time of the Expedition to the 
Sddan, the suggestion was met in Canada 
with a chorus of protest, Conservative 
organs being as loud as any, from fear that 
the Conservative Government would be 
suspected of the design. 

Mr. Smith says: 

“We are not less democratic than the Uni- 
ted States, so that British Conservatism 
might make a mistake in clasping us closer 
to its bosom; and, though there is no ten- 
dency to political annexation, the social and 
economical forces are always drawing us to- 
wards the great mass of English-speaking 
population along the northern rim of which 
stretch in broken line the Provinces of the 
Dominion.” 

This attractive power of the United 
States is enhanced by the immense immi- 
gration to this country of both English- 
speaking and French Canadians, many of 
whom, on returning to Canada, are little 
less than political missionaries. The in- 
crease of the French element has been 
very rapid, and does not tend toward 
closer union with England. Canada is 
called a British colony, but the British 
population is cut in two by a solid mass of 
French, which is extending its borders, 
and at the same time growing more in- 
tensely French, and more aggressive. 
French Cana@la, in fact, is kept in the 
traces by much the same means which 
were used to restrain the boltings of Grat- 
tan’s Parliament. All hope of the 
assimilation of the French element has 
passed away. The members of British 
blood in the East Canadian Parliament 
were slightly outnumbered by the French, 
Irish, and other nationalities. Doubtless 
Goldwin Smith is right in saying that there 
is no tendency to political annexation, but 
the colony which has had to adopt the 
American currency will become more and 
more assimilated to American institutions, 
and care less for the forms of monarchy. 

Sere ene oe 


CATHARINE LORILLARD WOLFE. 


Miss WOLFE’s name will be held in 
sacred remembrance, as that of a woman 
to whom was given great wealth, which 
she had the heart to use for the good 
of the world. 

We do not know what was the amount 
of wealth inherited by Miss Wolfe. It 
was a number of millions, making her 
the richest woman in America. Her 
father was a benevolent man, and the 
American Museum of Natural History, of 
which he was President, was indebted to 
him for large benefactions. She felt that, 
as the heir of his immense fortune, she 
was but the steward of his bounty, that 


she was only doing with his money what: 


he would wish her to do. We cannot 
write the words without the wish that the 
sense of stewardship to the Heavenly 
Father could be impressed on many more 
to whom God has given ten talents in gold 
or intellect. 

Miss Wolfe’s history is that of her good 
deeds—and only a part of that history has 
been written. She was a devout member 
of the Episcopal Church, and her benefac- 
tions were made to a very great extent 
under the wise advice of her pastor, Dr., 
now Bishop, Henry C. Potter. They were 
chiefly in Episcopal lines, and in her life- 
time must have aggregated not less than 
two or three million dollars. One of the 
most distinguished Catholic pastors in this 
city, one whose own gifts to the Church 
from his own private fortune give him a 
right to speak, said a few weeks ago in a 
sermen that in reviewing the list of Cath- 
olic donors to Catholic and other charities, 
he felt like blushing to confess that he 
could remember none who had given half 
as much as this one Protestant woman, in 
proportion to their nearly equal abilities. 

Among Miss Wolfe’s benefactions to the 
work of the Episcopal Church may be 
mentioned first those te Grace Church, of 











the expense of the marble steeple replac- 
ing the wooden structure, the reredos, 
Grace House, and memorial windows. 
Last Easter she put $50,000 in the offer- | 
tory to purchase a church for the Italian | 
mission A mansion was purchased by her | 
for $75,000 which is being fitted up as 
a bishop’s and clergy house. She also | 
built the John D. Wolfe Cottage at the | 
Sheltering Arms in memory of her father, | 
and Wolfe Hall, a boys’ boarding-school, 
in Denver. The American Episcopal | 
Chapel at Rome was built at her expense, 
and she gave it a chime of bells. A lodg- 
ing house for the boys of the Children’s | 
Aid Society, built by her, cost $40,000. 
While her heart was in charitable and | 


which she was a communicant. She paid | 


religious work, she did not wholly neglect 

other calls. She gave $6,000 to the Amer- 

ican Institute of Archeology, of which | 
$5,000 was spent on the Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia, conducted by Dr. Ward, and | 
$1,000 on Dr. Sterrett’s trip in search of | 
inscriptions in Asia Minor. 

While the gifts of Miss Wolfe’s life were | 
chiefly to local religious charities, and 
chiefly Episcopalian, in her death she 
makes magnificent bequests to the whole | 
people. Her collection of modern paint- 
ings is said to be one of the best ever made | 
in this country, and to have cost over half 
a million dollars. This collection, rivaling 
the Morgan collection or the Stewart col- 
lection, is presented to the Metropolitan | 
Museum. This, with Cornelius Vander- 
bilt’s present to the same Museum of Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair,” with Mr. Geo. I. 
Seney’s handsome gift just announced, 
makes a really noble beginning of what 
we hope will, by other benefactions, 
soon be a splendid art gallery for 
America. While her other gifts will hold 
her in local remembrance, these gifts to 
the public will make her name a national 
inheritance. She also gives $350,000 to 
Grace Church. 

Whether great wealth is a curse or a 
blessing depends on what is done with it. 
Those who have it should give back a great 
part of it to the public. Where much is 
given much may be required. This is 
nothing less .than a duty, as it is a great 
privilege. We all feel kindly tothe Astors 
who have given us our best library, to 
Cooper who has given us his Institute, to 
the Vanderbilts whose name is associated 
with a university, a hospital, and other 
benevolences, but none of them deserves 
greater honor than Miss Wolfe. It is said 
that a Boston man proves himself in sound 
mind by putting a bequest to Harvard 
College in his will. The time will come, 
we trust, if it has not already come, when 
a man of wealth will lose his good name 
if he does not do something to benefit 
the public. It is a noble thing to 
have the ambition to collect great treas- 
ures of art and science to adorn our 
homes, but it is not noble if they are kept 
selfishly, and scattered at one’s death. Our 
museums, our educational institutions, 
our great benevolences should expect the 
gifts of the living, and the larger gifts of 
the dead. 


a See 
THE RHODE ISLAND REVOLT. 


THE election in Rhode Island last week 
was accompanied by an upheaval of party 
politics, such as is significant from any 
point of view. The state, that for more 
than a quarter of a century has been 
stanchly Republican, elected, practically, a 
Democratic state ticket. The Republicans 
did not succeed, even, in retaining control 
of the legislature on joint ballot, whereas 
their majority for years past has been 
overwhelming. Whatis the cause of sucha 
reverse, and what will its consequences be? 
First and foremost the result must be ac- 
cepted as a rebuke to the Republican party 
of the state. The.sudden and great change 
means that the majority of the people 
were not satisfied with the existing order 
of things. The Republican machine in 
Rhode Island had become domineering 
and unscrupulous, and the people took 
their only method of. signifying disap- 
proval. 

The immediate cause of the revolt was 
the fact that the Republican party was 
‘‘ bossed” by C. R. Brayton, a type of poli- 
tician only too well known in this city, 


| and this a large class of Independent Re- 


| ago. 
| ton, a man with every kind of record but a 


| istering the Prohibitionlaw. Immediately 
there was an outcry. The principle of ‘‘put- 





but a kind of exotic in Rhode Island, or at 
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least in the Republican party of that state. 
His influence, however, had become such 
that his character gave color to the party, 


publican voters would not endure. It was 
undoubtedly due to the Republican party 
that the Prohibition law.was passed a year 
But while the better element in the 
state was congratulating itself on the suc- 
cess of the temperance agitation, this Bray- 


good one, was appointed Chief of State Po- 
lice, and upon him fell the duty of admin- 


ting a thief to catch a thief” did not com- 
mend itself to the people of Rhode Island. 
From that time up to last week, notwith- 
standing the reported successful opera- 
tions of the prohibitory law, and, per- 
haps, in some cases, because of it, the op- 
position to the Republican machine has 
been increasing. The leader of this op_ 
position has been The Providence Journal, 
an old-time Republican newspapen 

The Democratic party in the mean time 
seems to have been looking up. Its record / 
has not been particularly good nor its in- 
fluence great in the years that have passed. 
The best men of Rhode Island have not 
been found in its ranks. But lately a bet- 
ter influence has appeared. Ex-Judge 
Charles 8. Bradley, a man of the best rep- 
utation and of the highest character, has 
become a controlling power. In the elec- 
tion last fall he received the largest num- 
ber of votes in the second Congressional 
district, but failed of an election, owing to 
the fact that there was a third candidate 
in the field. The second election has not 
yet been held ; but there is no doubt that 
Judge Bradley will win. His power has 
been exercised not only in elections, but in 
appointments; for some of President 
Cleveland’s best appointments in Rhode 
Island are said to be due to Judge Brad- 
ley’s influence. All this, coupled with the 
fact that the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, John W. Davis, was of unim- 
peachable character, made the dissentient 
Republicans the more ready to vote 
against the party machine. 

What the effect of the election will be 
upon the temperance cause in Rhode Island 
it is difficult to say ; but it is probable that 
the Prohibition sentiment will lessen ac- 
cording as the Democratic power increases. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
reform element—and that is the element 
that has elected the Democratic governor 
—is a transferable quantity, and.that it has 
voted for the Democratic candidates only 
because the best interests of the state for 
the moment seemed to demand it. 

The important influences of the revolt 
will not be confined within state limits. It 
is a reiteration of the warning that has 
been given to the Republican party again 
and again during the past few years that 
the machine in politics is doomed. The 
people will no longer tolerate the admin- 
istration of public affairs by unscrupulous 
men. The revolt in Rhode Island is an in- 
dication of what the revolt will be through- 
out the country if the Republican party 
blindly pursues the dictates of the ma- 
chine. The party will have no chance of 
success in the next presidential election if 
it fails to learn the lesson furnished by the 
election in Rhode Island. 


Cditorial Votes. 


PAUL says that if in this life only he had 
hope he was of all men most miserable. 
This expresses strongly the value of the 
blessed hope of immortality—a hope which 
science cannot give, and, thank God, it can- 
not take away. That it can neither give it 
nor destroy it is the conclusion we come to 
after reading the letters addressed, by 
The Christian Register, of Boston, indis- 
criminately of their faith to more than 
twenty of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, but including two or three in Eng- 
land. Such men as Young, Dana, Gray, 
Cook, Dawson, Gould, Hall, Pierce, and 
Gilman, and a considerable majority, answer 
that they do not see that the scientific 
progress of the day affects the old arguments 
for immortality. They do not go to science 
for their faith, and do not find it opposed by 
science. Two of them, Wallace and Coues, 
find scientific evidence of immortality 
in psychic science, that is, spiritualism. 
Some others think that science weakens 
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or destroys one’s belief in continued | 


consciousness after death. Thus, Lester 
F. Ward says that the voice of science 
is that ‘‘ the consciousness persists as long as 
the organized brain, and no longer.” E. 
S. Morse says that if man is immortal, so is 
every toadstool and thistle. Joseph Leidy 
says that science knows only what Solomon 
kvew, that ‘a man hath no pre-eminence 
over a beast.’”’ Immortality he would not 
consider a boon, for he ‘“‘can conceive of no 
adequate compensation for an eternity of 
consciousness.”’ That is the most melancnoly 
expression of unfaith. If consciousness is 
such a misfortune, Dr. Leidy has a bodkin. 
But such statements are few. Professor 
Peirce, the mathematician, has, perhaps, the 
freshest and most suggestive paper in the 
series, and he believes that “‘the theory of 
another life is very likely to be strengthened, 
along with spiritualistic views generally, 
when the palpable falsity of that mechanical 
philosophy which dominates the modern 
world shall be recognized. He says that 
Herbert Spencer’s chapter, connecting evo- 
lution with the conservation of energy, is 
mathematically absurd. The doom of neces- 
sitarian metaphysics, he believes, is sealed. 
We have never for a moment held that sci- 
ence would vote down the soul. 


THE Rev. William Veenschoten’s discus- 
sion, concluded in this issue, of a plan for 
the corporate union of the Presbyterian and 
the Dutch Reformed Churches, is a brave 
and earnest essay to show that such a union 
is a feasible duty. In every such case it may 
generally be assumed that the larger body 
will make no objection, but it must not be 
too ofticious in pressing the union. The 
United States will doubtless always be will- 
ing, more willing than her neighbor, to make 
a corporate union with Canada, but Canada 
must make the proposition or it will never 
be done. So it is eminently proper that a 
Dutch minister, with a Dutch name, should 
take the lead, and urge his own people to 
seek a consolidation of the two Churches 
which are so much alike that no man can 
tell the difference between them. The line 
between them is an invisible line. The 
objections alleged were treated in an article 
by Mr. Veenschoten in THE INDEPENDENT a 
few months ayo, and they are all sentimental 
and invalid. The sentiment of brotherly 
love is a grander one than all the small pride 
which would keep them apart. We trust 
that at the coming meetings of classes and 
particular synods this subject will be 
brought up afresh, and action taken. We 
would like to have Mr. Veenschoten’s papers 
distributed among all the ministers and 
churches of the Dutch body. It could not 
but do good. 


IN the Episcopal diocese of Pennsylvania 
there has been organized a ‘Church Unity 
Society,’’ whose object is to foster a desire 
for the “ corporate reunion”’ of all Christians 
on the basis set forth by the House of Bish- 
ops, in Chicago, namely: (1) The Scriptures; 
(2) The Nicene Creed; (3) the two sacra- 
ments; and (4) “‘The Historic Episcopate, 
locally adapted in the methods of its admin- 
istration to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the unity of 
his Church.’’ This Society proposes to work 
in every possible way for visible, organic 
unity, by publications, meetings, conferences 
with representatives of other Christian bod- 
ies, and diocesan action. Among its mem- 
bers are Bishop Stevens, President, Assist- 
ant Bishop Whittaker, and Drs. Benj. Wat- 
son, I. L. Nicholson, R. C. Mattack, and 
John P. Peters. It will be a matter of great 
interest to see what such a society, in a Low 
Church diocese, having all possible advan- 
tages of organization, and the field before it, 
can do. We shall be glad to learn their mo- 
dus operandi, just what they propose to do 
to form an organic union with other de- 
nominations; also what they, as a subor- 
dinate part of-the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, will suggest toward fellowship or 
union with the subordinate parts of the 
Presbyterian or Methodist Church in the 
_same geographical limits, It is easy enough 
to talk about union, to wish and pray for it, 
but to get up a working plan is labor 
enough 


A Mr. TILLMAN owns a big tent, and goes 
about the country holding revival services 
in it. He struck Atlanta, Ga., the other 
day, and, to accommodate himself to the 
prejudices of the region, he set apart certain 
seats for colored people. The colored people 
did not. feel complimented, and did not 
crowd those seats. Two lady teachers in 
Clark University entered the tent with eight 
or ten colored girls, and took seats, but not 
in the space reserved for Negroes. Soon the 


seats were all occupied, and an usher came 
to the colored girls, and asked them to move 
to the Nigger seats. 

Atlanta Constitution : 


We quote from the 
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“Why should they move?’ asked the teacher. 
“* Because they are in seats reserved for the 
white ladies and gentlemen, and there are plenty 
of them standing. Those seats over there are 
for colored people, and those women can take 
them.’ a 

*“* Well, I don’t know as there is any distinc- 
tion as to color in a church, and they won't 
move,’ answered the teacher. 

“ The usher, seeing that a scene was probable 
if he insisted upon the Negro women moving, 
sought Patrolman Whitely, who was near the 
tent, and telling him that the tent belonged to 
the Rev. Mr. Tillman, asked him to remove the 
women. The patrolman entered the tent, and, 
approaching the party, repeated the request. 

“* Well, we are satisfied with these seats,’ said 
the teacher. 

**T can’t help that,’ said the patrolman. ‘This 
tent belongs to Mr. Tillman, and he wants these 
seats. Over there are seats for those Negro 
girls. You ladies can remain here, but they 
must move.’ 

“*What difference does color make?’ asked 
the teacher. 

“*T don’t know; only I know they must move. 
Now, if they don’t go, I will have to take you all 
out, and if I take you out, I’ll make cases in po- 
lice court against you. I am sorry to disturb 
you, but it is my duty.’ 

“The two teachers and the Negro girls held a 
consultation in a low tone a few minutes, and 
then, arising from their seats, swept out. When 
outside the tent, one of the teachers called Pa- 
trolman Whitely to her, and said: 

“*]T was never treated so shamefully before. 
I never knew before that one’s color made any 
difference in a church before the Lord.’ 

*“*T don’t know what it does before the Lord,’ 
answered the patrolman ; ‘ but down South here 
it makes a difference. In this section we have 
nothing like social equality, and never will, in 
church or out of church.’” 





Those patrolmen make the proper distinc- 
tion between the Lord and Mr. Tillman and 
“this section.” It is by such repeated pro- 
tests as these brave teachers made, that 
rights will be secured. 


But this same Atlanta Constitution says 
some things in so Christian a way as to make 
the leaders of religious opinion North and 
South blush. Take this, suggested by Dr. 
Cuyler’s preaching in the pulpit of Dr. 
Palmer of New Orleans : 


“ There are but two bodies of men in all this 

country still remaining in formal and stubborn 
estrangement. These are the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches—the evangelizing and 
conserving influences of our religious system. 
The Methodist Church with its fire and its 
fervor, the Presbyterian with its sturdiness and 
steadfastness—these two Churches, leading in 
Christian sentiment, remain in an attitude of 
hostile separation. We could understand how 
the zealous men of either of these Churches could 
fall upon each other with the sword of persecu- 
tion if there was a difference in their creed or 
belief. But when they agree in even the small- 
est points of religious faith and are separated 
only by a memory, through the fading mists of 
which all other men have plunged to shake hands 
in renewed friendship and affection, we may 
reasonably wonder if the pulpit harbors a stub- 
born resentment that cannot be justified in the 
Bible.” 
And yet there is no sort of probability that 
the Methodists North and South or the 
Presbyterians of the two sections will unite. 
They continue to do all they can to main- 
tain disunion sentiments. 


It makes a great deal of difference how 
one puts things. Certainly Dr. McGlynn 
does not take pains to put his land theory in 
such language as to reconcile people to it. 
Another minister who is, like Dr. McGlynn, 
a disciple of Henry George, writes us: 


In the following sentence the INDEPENDENT 
implies that the “tribal system of land owner- 
ship” and Dr. McGlynn’s land doctrine are the 
same whereas they are not. This is misleading: 


“The friends of the Indian in this country 
have for years been trying to emancipate him 
from the tribal system of land ownership, and 
secure to him private and individual ownership 
of land. Such ownership marks a distinct stage 
in the process of rising from barbarism to civili- 
zation.” 

I quote again: 

“When individuals own the lands on which 
they live, and which they need to cultivate in 
order to live, and erect dwellings thereon, they 
have passed beyond the condition of barbarism 
into that of civilized beings; and from this con- 
dition they uniformly rise still higher in the 
scale of existence. This is the teaching of his- 
tory in all ages.” 


Dr. McGlynn’s land doctrine would not deprive 
individuals of, but would protect them in, the use 
of all the land “‘on which they live, and which 
they need to cultivate in order to live, and erect 
dwellings thereon.”’ It would not disturb the 
title to any land so used. It would not prevent 
the transmission of the title to one’s heirs or the 
transfer of it to another. It would, however, 
prevent men from exclusively controlling land 
“on which they [do not] live, and which they 
{do not] need to cultivate in order to live and 
erect dwellings thereon.” I believe thoughtful 
persons will conclude that the prevention 
spoken of is as necessary to Christian civilization 
as the protection spoken of. 

The two doctrines may be the same, but 
they do not sound the same. Mr. George 
and his disciples have discovered one panacea 
to cure poverty and all the ills society is sub- 
ject to, and that is the taxing of ground 
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rents so high thaf nobody can afford to"hold 
any land for speculation. They declare and 
reiterate that this will make land free, and 
that making land free will abolish poverty. 
That it will abolish poverty they give no 
sufficient proof. They neglect so great a 
factor as human nature. Whatever evil 
there may be in monopoly of unused land, 
drunkenness, laziness and shiftlessness are 
greater evils; and so long as these exist pov- 
erty will continue, and no improved land 
system will remove it. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE celebrates this week 
an important anniversary. It is important 
in the sense that any celebration must be 
which calls attention to the growth and 
prosperity of the university within our city 
limits. The college has rounded out its first 
century under the name of Columbia. Ev- 
ery one knows that Columbia College was 
born under the name of King’s College in 
the days when King George’s name was a 
power in the colony, and that it was adopted 
by the new Republic under its present name. 
It is this adoption that the college now cele- 
brates. A son of the Doctor Johnson, who 
became the first president of King’s College 
in 1754, became the first president of Colum- 
bia College in 1787. Seven presidents have 
intervened between him and President Bar- 
nard, who still sits in the chair he has occu- 
pied for nearly a quarter of a century. The 
broad growth of the college—its university 
growth—has been accomplished chiefly dur- 
ing President Barnard’s term of office. Just 
before he assumed office, the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons was formally recog- 
nized as a department of Columbia, though 
it retained its own faculty and the adminis- 
tration of its finances. The Law School was 
established two years previously, that is in 
1858, and the School of Mines was founded in 
1864, the year in which Dr. Barnard became 
president. The School of Political Science 
was opened in 1880, and the School of Library 
Economy is but a few monthgold. These 
are the various departments that, with the 
parent School of Arts, compose the college. 
For two or three years past certain privileges 
have been granted to women; courses of 
study are marked out for them, examina- 
tions are given, and degrees are conferred. 
They do not, however, as yet form a school 
or participate in the full privileges of the col- 
lege. The growth of the college has been 
large and satisfactory. Compare the present 
fine buildings and opportunities of study at 
Madison Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, 
with the building originally erected in Col- 
lege Place, and one will not deny the alumni 
and friends of the college the right of cele- 
bration. With its history, with its list of 
distinguished graduates, among whom was 
the greatest statesman this Republic has 
ever adopted, he whose name is borne by the 
stately Hamilton Hall, and with its more 
than fifteen hundred enrolled students, the 
college has a right to be proud at this time 
of celebration. 


THE city of Chicago, in the municipal elec- 
tion of last week, covered itself with honor. 
That city for years has been the hot-bed of 
Socialists and Anarchists at the West; and 
for the last eight years it has elected and re- 
elected Mayor Harrison, who, by counting 
the votes of these Socialists and Anarchists, 
and adding thereto the votes of the Demo- 
cratic party, has managed to keep himself 
in power. The Haymarket massacre opened 
the eyes of the people to the serious peril ex- 
isting among them ; and honest and respect- 
able Democrats, as well as Republicans, 
came to the conclusion that the time had 
fully come for a thorough. and radical 
change in the city government. This ex- 


plains the result of the last week's election | 


in Chicago. Partisan Democracy, headed 
by Carter Harrison, and in affiliation with 
the disorderly elements of society in that 
city, was swept out of power by an uprising 
of the people for their own protection. Mr. 
Roche, the Republican candidate for Mayor, 
was elected by some thirty thousand major- 
ity. This, as we trust, means a great change 
for the better in the affairs of that city. We 
doubt whether there is another city in the 
whole Union where such a change was more 
imperatively needed. The Mayor of Chicago 
is by law and in fact, during his term of 
office, the chief manager of all its municipal 
business ; and under such a Mayor as Carter 
Harrison, the management has been about 


as bad asit could be. The people have at | 


length risen in their majesty, as they did in 
this city years ago against the Tweed ring 
of thieves and rascals, and determined that 
their local government shall be placed in 
new and better hands. The victory in favor 
of Republicans is a complete one, and was 
not alittle helped by the votes of decent 
Democrats who had become disgusted with 
the prior order of things. 





IT is a question of fact what is the condi- 
tion of Ireland as to crime. The following 
are from the reports of the judges of the 
Assizes. In the province of Connaught, Gal- 
way,Leitrim, Roscommon and Sligo, were de- 
clared to be in a most satisfactory condition, 
while Mayo was “most unsatisfactory,” ap- 
proaching revolt and rebellion. In all the 
counties of Ulster, which contain a mixed 
population, and three of which are distinct- 
ly Catholic, the condition was declared satis- 
factory. In Munster the assizes for North 
Tipperary showed the “‘ business very light”’; 
for County Limerick “nineteen cases,” but 
no “‘very serious feature’; for the city of 
Limerick “ no crime at all’’; for Cork (coun- 
ty) Mr. Justice Johnson found the list “‘ ex 
ceedingly small,” but could not say the state 
of the county was satisfactory”; for County 
Kerry the judge declared there was a state 
“of open war with all forms of authority”; 
andin Clare “that law, to a great extent, 
has ceased to exist.’”’ The Province of Lein- 
ster shows an absence of crime difficult to 
parallel anywhere in the world, if we may 
trust the judges who tell us that Westmeath 
had only one bill ; Louth declared “‘ as usual’”’ 
free ‘from crime’; at Kilkenny City the 
grand jury was congratulated; Queen’s 
County is coupled with Carlow, and of Car- 
low, Baron Dowse said: ‘‘The County of 
Carlow must be happy because it has no 
criminal history. Its moral character ap- 
propriately corresponds with its physical ; it 
is as moral a county as it is possible to travel 
through.”’ To sum up results, twenty-six 
assize addresses are dealt with in the fore- 
going summary, of which twenty-two are 
laudatory of the moral condition of the peo- 
ple inhabiting the places referred to, and 
four condemnatory—three of these in a 
strong degree, and one (that of Cork County) 
only in a qualified degree. Considering the 
political excitement, the condition of things 
is very creditable, and where disorder reigns 
it is due to agrarian difficulties, where the 
poverty-stricken people suffer great injus- 
tice. Such a showing does not justify the 
proposed repression bills. 

WHEN England took possession of India 
she agreed to rule Hindus by Hindu law, 
Mohammedans by Mohammedan law, Par- 
sis by Parsilaw. When the law itself is im- 
moral it sometimes works the saddest sort 
of injustice, and it is hard work to get rid of 
it, although the burning of widows has been 
abolished. The saddest cases of injustice 
come in the marriage laws and the treat- 
ment of girls married in childhood and _ per- 
haps left widows. The case of one Rukh- 
mini is now attracting much interest. 
Rukhmini, a Hindu girl in Bombay, was 
married when eleven years old to a lad of her 
own caste who was nineteen. The girl re- 
mained with her father, received a good edu- 
cation, and grew up to be a young lady of 
culture and superior ability, while her hus- 
band was a coarse, uneducated boor. When 
the time came for him to claim her as his 
wife, Rukhmini refused to live with him. 
The husband then sued her for restitution of 
conjugal rights, but the judge, who wasa 
civilian, ruled that the action would not lie. 
This decision was, however, reversed by a 
Divisional Bench of the same Court, and the 
case was accordingly fully argued before Mr. 
Justice Farrar, with the result that the un 
happy lady was ordered to join her husband- 
Refusal to submit to this order can be pun- 
ished by six months’ imprisonment or by at- 
tachment of goods. The Europeans in India 
naturally sympathize strongly with Rukh- 
mini, while the native population insist upon 
their marriage law not being interfered 
with. Probably the result will be that the 
courts will decide that the wife has been 
guilty of a legal offense, but will decline to 
impose any penalty. So the law will be 
practically ignored in the interests of moral- 
ity and public policy. Meanwhile Zenana 
missions must teach the women what are 
their moral rights. 

THE Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which the new extradition treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
was referred, reported back the treaty to the 
Senate, recommending that it be ratified 
with an amendment to the paragraph defin- 
ing the fourth crime specified therein, so that 
the paragraph should read as follows : 

“Malicious injuries- to property, whereby the 
life of any person shall be endangered, if such 
injuries constitute a crime according to the laws 
of both the high contracting parties, or accord- 
ing to the laws of that political division of either 
country in which the offense shall have been com- 
mitted and of that political division of either coun- 
try in which the offender shail be arrested.” 

The words placed in italics are the ones 
which the Committee propose to add to the 
treaty. We think that the addition of these 
words would be an improvement to the par- 
agraph. Canada, for example, is a “‘ political 
division” of Great Britain, and any one 
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of. the states is a “political division” 
of the United States; and the treaty, 


as thus proposed to be amended, would | 


make “malicious injuries to property, 
whereby the life of any person shall be 
endangered,” an extraditable offense, if it 
were a crime in Canada and were there 
committed, and were also a crime in 
any of.the states in which the offender 
might be arrested, or if it were a crime in 
any one of the states and were there com- 
mitted, and also a crime in Canada, and the 
offender were there arrested. The words add 
to the effectiveness of the paragraph for the 
end sought to be accomplished. It is to be 
regretted that the Senate adjourned without 
taking any action upon the treaty as a whole, 
or upon the proposed amendment. This will 
involve considerable delay in the settlement 
of a question that is of importance to both 
countries. 

THE case of Hartt, which has just oc- 
curred in this city, furnishes a striking il- 
lustration of conspiracy and persecution by 
the Knights of Labor. Hartt, who was the 
foreman of a shoe-store,’ dismissed a man on 
the belief that he had been “guilty of steal- 
ing. The District Assembly No. 91 ordered 
his restoration on pain of a strike in the 
w hole store. The man was restored provis 
ionally until the return’ of the head of the 
firm, who approved of Hartt’s action. The 
store was then put on strike with the de- 
mand that Hartt should be discharged; 
and to this demand the firm yielded 
and discharged Hartt rather than con- 
tend with strikers. The Knights of Labor 
told the firm that “they wouldn’t let 
Hartt work in this city or vicinity.”” Hartt 
then went to Baltimore, and there obtained 
employment in a shoe-store; and on the 
second day the men refused to work if Hartt 
was retained in the store. They were led to 
take this course by a notice which they re- 
ceived from District Assembly No. 91 of this 
city, requesting them not to work in the 
same shop with Hartt. This, while being a 
conspiracy to injure one in the pursuit of his 
lawful business, is a system of organized 
terrorism and persecution that is simply 
Satanic. The American people will have to 
put down such a system, or pay heavily for 
not doing so. 


WE alluded a few weeks since to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Connecticut 
in relation to the persons who were engaged 
in the boycott against the New Haven Jour- 
nal and Courier. Since then we have seen 
a much fuller statement of the language 
used by the court, from which we take the 
following extract: 


“The defendants and their associates said to 
the Carrington Publishing Company: You shall 
discharge the men you have in your employ, and 
you shall hereafter employ only such men as we 
shallname. Itis true we have no interest in 
your business, we have no capital invested there- 
in, we are in no wise responsible for its success, 
and we do not participate in its profits, yet we 
have a right to control its management, and 
compel you to submit to our direction. The bare 


assertion of such a right is startling. The two | 


alleged rights cannot coexist. One or the other 
must yield. If the defendants have the right 
which they claim, then all business enterprises 
are alike subject to their direction. No one is 
safe in engaging in business, for no one knows 
whether his business aifairs are to be directed 
by intelligence or ignorance, whether law and 
justice wili protect the business, or brute force, 
regardless of law, will control it, for it must be 
remembered that the exercise of the power, if 
conceded, will by no means be confined to the 
matter of employing help. Boycott does 
not mean murder; but it is criminal and dan- 
gerous, and if it is not abandoned the courts at 
no distant day will be called upon to recognize 
its dangerous tendency and treat it accordingly.” 


This is plain and simple English, and it will 
be their own fault if the walking delegates, 
the Knights of Labor, and the whole tribe of 
boycotters do not understand it. Society, 
regulated by the principles of law and jus- 
tice, will not and should not tolerate the boy- 
cotting conspiracy, but will deal with it as a 
criminal offense. 


....1t is pleasant, if offenses must come, to 
have them as little offensive as possible, 
and that is the phase of the withdrawal of a 
missionary of the Southern Baptists in China, 
the Rev. N. W. Holcomb. Mr. Holcomb, 
who is a graduate of William Jewell College, 
and a man of ability, has felt himself “ drift- 
ing,” he says, “away from the forms of doc- 
trine commonly termed ‘orthodox,’” and 
therefore found that, as an honest man, he 
could do nothing but resign his position. 
His changes of views, he says, ‘donot touch 
our denominational and distinctive tenets,but 
rather such questions as the degrees of inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, the nature of prayer, 
the person of Christ,” etc. He does not, in 
the least, lose his interest in the work, and 
will remain in the field, though not in com~ 











mission. He writes to a Missouri Baptist 
paper : 

“No one can view the missionary work with- 
out seeing that it is accomplishing vast good. 
This it does in numberless ways, even when the 
numerical showing of converts is small. So, if 
my voice could reach the Baptist hosts of Mis- 
souri, I would urge upon them to redouble their 
energies in pushing on this good work.” 


.... The equestrian statue of the gallant 
Confederate soldier, Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, was unveiled in New Orleans on 
April 6th. Judging from the patriotic senti- 
ments expressed by the ex-Confederate 
members of the Army of the Tennessee, in 
their invitation to President Cleveland to 
attend the unveiling of the statue, the occa- 
sion was simply another evidence of the fact 
that the South has ceased to be an artificial 
limb of the Union. At this day no one in 
the North hesitates to honor the sincerity 
and valor of the great Confederate leaders, 
much less the name of the soldier who sacri- 
ficed his life to his convictions on the field of 
Shiloh, twenty-five yearsago. The qualities 
of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston make him 
not only a Southern but an American hero. 


cane A poem has been going the rounds of 
the press, entitled ‘‘While We May,” and 
credited to “Sidney Dayre.’”’ The poem was 
written by George Klingle and published in 
THE INDEPENDENT, January 24th, 1884. It 
was afterward quoted in a story by “Sidney 
Dayre,’”’ the author’s name not appearing. 
This seems to be a parallel case to the one 
that has recently attracted wide attention in 
connection with H. Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ Jess,” 
in which the verses “If I should die to- 
night,’ were appropriated without credit. 
It is not, however; for ‘Sidney Dayre’’ her- 
self was the one to discover that she was re- 
ceiving undue credit, and she writes us ask- 
ing to have the correction made, saying she 
would have given the proper credit if she had 
only known to whom it was due. 


....The Archbishop of Canterbury, in cor- 
respondence about the appointment of a new 
Anglican Bishop to reside in Jerusalem, re- 
peats the rule requiring the bishop “‘not to 
intrench on the spiritual rights and liberties 
of the Churches of the East, but to confine 
himself to the care of those over whom they 
cannot rightly claim jurisdiction.”” That 
means that the bishop is not to seek con- 
verts at all from the Greek, Armenian, or 
Roman Churches. That is the policy of the 
Auglican Church generally, but not always. 
We know cases where it leaves missionaries 
among Mohammedans and Jews who are 
quite inaccessible, so that the missionary 
sits down and does not pretend to do any- 
thing, because he cannot work among the 
Oriental Christians. : 


....It is reported that Mr. St. George 
Mivart is to be called to the chair of Science 
in the new Catholic University at Washing- 
ton. A better appointment could not be 
made, and it would go far to insure the suc- 
cess of the University. Mr. Mivart is not 
only a high authority in biological science, 
but he is a careful student of Catholic and 
patristic theology, and is held in the highest 
honor for his work on mental philosophy. 
The London Tablet has lately been calling 
on him to prepare a full treatise on Philos- 
ophy from a Catholic standpoint. He is a 
liberal man, and no one sees more clearly 
than he the danger to the Catholic Church 
in putting it in antagonism to science. 


....The Art Student’s League School is 
the most important institution of the kind 
in the United States, and has four hundred 
students from all over the country. The 
other day a young Negro, George A. Bickles, 
applied for admission to the Antique Class. 
A number of students from the South made 
hot protest against his admission, but it was 
finally decided to leave it to the vote of the 
Antique Class which he wished to join. He 
was admitted by a bare majority, and has 
paid his fees and taken his seat. The victory 
has been won, and the excitement will soon 
pass over. None of the hot bloods will 
leave. 

....It was Cincinnati, was it not, which 
used to boast of an editor whose writing no- 
body could read? We have a correspondent, 
somewhere in the wide West whose chirog— 
raphy is sometimes too much for us. Ina 
recent letter he wrote as follows, according 
to the ordinary method of forming Script 
letters : 

“ A scur es dutic reirs v rentigs cur t or erd’w 
is ned dulyirdts an nud in to erugeliztn secety, s 
nils to qiv tat to te puhic.” 


The first eleven words being interpreted, 
read: “ As soon as another series of meet- 
ings comes to anend.”” The rest is private 
business, and we decline to translate. 


....One of the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in a letter to us says: 


An honest word I must say for THE INDEPEN- 
DENT’s course in the Chattanooga business. You 





have done a grand work, and all honor to THE 
INDEPENDENT for what it has said. You have 
made a brave fight for a good cause. Iam glad 
the monstrosity of caste is now purged out of the 
place, but we may see a little more evidence of 
it now and then. 

The Church is now in the right attitude 
toward this great question, and it will, we 
believe, fight it out on this line. 


.... This has been a great week for public 
gifts. Besides those of Miss Wolfe, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, and Mr. Seney to the 
Metropolitan Museum, we are glad to record 
the gift of one hundred thousand dollars, by 
the Hon. 8. B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, to 
Yale College for a library building. Such a 
building is sadly needed, as the accommoda- 
tions of the present library are greatly over- 
taxed. We congratulate Mr. Chittenden 
that he has had the generosity to make so 
munificent a gift, and the intelligence to 
bestow it so wisely. 


....The worst legisiature New Jersey ever 
had adjourned last week. It is to be hoped 
that its incapables and its rowdies, its 
McDermitts and its McLaughlins will be 
left at home next winter to manage the sa“ 
loon politics that brought them to the sur- 
face. They can be appreciated in the ward 
caucuses, but ward manners and ward poli- 
tics are not so admirable in the legislative 
hallsin Trenton. Third Party voters were 
in large degree responsible for this irruption 
of saloon politics. 


....The Russian Government forbids the 
Armenians in the recently annexed territory 
to teach the Armenian language, requiring 
Russian. The Armenian Chief Patriarch at 
Echmiadzin has addressed a letter to all the 
Armenian clergy in the Russian provinces 
enjoining upon them to oppose the orders of 
the Governor-General and to continue to use 
Armenian. When the Russians come to 
fight Turkey for Asia Minor the Christians 
will be the most bitter enemies of the Rus- 
sians. 


....Haster past, there may be a consider- 
able outbreak in the Catholic Church here- 
abouts against Archbishop Corrigan and 
Mgr. Preston. The attempt to get up a 
paper to be signed by the priests indorsing 
the course of the Archbishop in his treat- 
ment of Dr. McGlynn has caused dissatisfac- 
tion, and some leading priests have refused 
to sign it. Then the punishment of a priest 
for being present to hear Dr. McGlynn’s 
speech has added fuel to the fire. 


.... There is a mighty mystery kept up as 
to Mr. Blaine’s sickness away off in the 
Indian Territory. He ought not to get 
suddenly sick now if he really wants to keep 
his mortgage good on the presidential nomi 
nation. With all sympathy for his misfor- 
tune, we cannot but see that even the poli- 
ticians are ready to accept any plausible ex- 
cuse for dropping him for a more available 
candidate. 


....-The municipal elections of last week 
strongly indicate that Democracy is likely 
to be a heavy loser by the development of a 
labor party in this country. Such a pariy 
will draw far more votes from the Demo- 
crats than from the Republicans. Governor 
Hill should hurry up his tactics in winning 
the labor vote. The case is an urgent one 
for both himself and his party, and he has 
no time to lose. 


....Christ being perfectly pure and holy 
then for him to suffer, as he confessedly did 
in Gethsemane and on Calvary, would seem 
to be an inversion of moral order, unless 
that suffering was related to an end which 
explains and justifies it. That suffering 
being sacrificial and expiatory with a view 
to man’s salvation, as the Bible clearly 
teaches, then such an end appears. 


.... We are informed that Dr. Haygooni, 
who has been at the head of the mission work 
in Turkey carried on under the auspices of 
the Baptist Publication Society (not the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union) has resigned, and will 
come back to this country where he was edu- 
cated and married. We learn that Mr. 
Kaprielian, a man of ability and character, 
will succeed him in charge. 


.... The presumptive case against the anti- 
prohibitionists of Michigan on the charge of 
fraud is very strong. Gogebic, which is a 
new county, is credited with a majority of 
2,200 against the amendment. Last fall, 
when it was a part of Ontonagon County, 
Ontonagon only cast,1,500 votes. It is said 


| Gogebic cannot possibly have over 1,800 


votes. 


--..The death last week, of Judge Samuel 
H. Treat, one of the district judges of the 
United States, removes from the Federal 
Bench its oldest judge, with the exception 
of Judge Hoffman, of California. Judge 
Treat, born in 1812, had held and honored 
the office for thirty-two years, and resigned 
it only about two weeks prior to his death. 


| Our circle of friends has grown and wid- 


| ask, “ does it fit,” and “ is it becoming”? 


....The women of Kansas, last week, had 
their first opportunity to vote at municipal 
elections. They seem generally to have ex- 
ercised the right. We have no idea that any 
harm to the body ‘politic will result from 
giving them this right. Woman’s suffrage 
is by no means a dead issue in this country 


....Our good friends who have charge of 
the interests of Atlanta University will be 
surprised to learn from Dr. Cuyler, in The 
Evangelist, that it is under the control of 
the Southern Methodists.} It must have 
changed hands since President Ware’s 
death. 


....The proposition to create by law a 
Labor Day is simply a piece of demagogism 
that ought not to deceive any workingman 
who has common sense. Governor Hill sug- 
gested it in his message to the Legislature, 
and thereby added to the proof that he is a 
demagogue. 


....Some good work has lately been done 
in Harvard Collegein removing a number of 
lawless students. That.is the best thing to 
do with rowdies. 


.... The cause of Prohibition in Texas has 
received a strong impulse in the declaration 
of Senator Reagan in its favor. 


...-Foolish Michiganders, beery Father- 
landers, and wicked Wisconsinners voted 
down Prohibition in Michigan. 





TO OUR READERS. 





WirTH Easter come the spring hats and 
new dresses so dear to the feminine heart. 


ened to such an extent that prinking, for 
us, is practically out of the question, and 
so the discovery that our dress (of type) 
was worn and shiny in parts, was asstart- 
ling as it was mortifying. We immediate- 
ly left our measure with the well-known 
outfitters, Messrs Farmer, Little & Co., 
and to-day we try on the new dress for 
the first time. The body of a bright, lead- 
en hue, with facings of copper, and ruled 
with brass as well as with taste, comprises 
a print we are proud to show you, our 
Readers ; and, apropos of the season, we 





_ READING NOTICES. 


No Opium in Piso’s cure for Consumption. Cures 
where other remedies fail. 25 cents.—Ea. 





TWENTY-FIVE cents per year for Illustrated Monthly 
SONDEAMS with Elegant Chromo. Sunbeams, Port 
ervis, N. Y. 


—_ — oe ——-—— -- 
“Exquisite,” says Lillie Langtry. “It is the most 


delicate. removes disfiguring eruptions, etc. Un- 
> mae for delicacy of Perfume. Price, one dollar.— 
vt. 





a — 
THE ALTAMONT HOTEL. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 
Altamont Hotel, Baltimore, Md., which is delightfully 
situated and possesses the excellent qualities of being 
comfortable, beautiful, and healthful. There is no 
liquor sold in the hotel, and the attention of the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT is called to the fect in the 
hope that in visiting Baltimore, they will stop at the 
Altamont and help to disprove the assertion that a 
hotel cannot be successful which does not have a bar. 


> 

SURE AND SPEEDY.—Try a bottle of “DJ. 
GESTYLIN” and yon will be convinced that it will 
positively cure Dyspepsia and Indigestion. Jt is pala- 
table and has tonic action. Sold_by Drugrists, $1 per 
bottle, or Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Manf’s, 83 John St., 
New York.—Christian at Work. 


—_—— _ > — 
COOK STOVE DRIER. 

A VERY large number of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will find a use for the United States Cook 
Stove Drier, manufactured by the American *‘anufac- 
turing Company, of Waynesboro, Penn., whose adver- 
tisement appears in our Farm and Garden Depart- 
ment. There is scarcely a family but can make use 
of these, not only for drying all kinds of fruit in the 
most satisfactory manner for their own use, but they 
can also realize a very handsome income from sur- 
plus fruit raised by them, which always commands a 
ready sale. Price lists and descriptive circulars will 
be sent to any person addressing the American Manu- 
facturing Company at Waynesboro, Penn. 


—_——_-—_—— > —— —- 
HEALTH FLOUR, 








rsons who 
have cyepense and kindred diseases, and also partic- 
ularly adapted for growing childen. This flour is as 


y 
Messrs, Farwell & Rhines will send samples free, to- 
gether with their explanatory circular, and will also 
send to any physician or clergyman who will pay the 
express charges, six pounds, free. 
Se Cb a SE ED 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


MANY of our readers will thank us for calting their 


attention to the advertisement in our financial de- 
artment of the Iowa Loan and ‘om 's 
s Moines, lowa. We have known this instltut on a 
number of years and have the highest ion of 
The Company loan money on improved property in 
Iowa, taking therefor mortgages at not to ex 


hey then pledge $110,000 o 
trusteas A» ome 00 
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UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


tion. 


Tapestry for Furniture and Drapery. 
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SILK DAMASKS, 


At $6.00, formerly $12.00. 


Proadovay KH 19th dt. 
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sinancial. 


THE BANE DECISION. 


SECTION 5219 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, while permitting the 
shares of National banks to be taxed by 
state authority, expressly provides that the 
tax ‘‘ shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of such state.” 
It was under this provision of limitation 
that the Mercantile National Bank and 
other national banks of this city applied 
to Judge Wallace, of the United States 
Circuit Court, for an injunction to restrain 
the city authorities from proceeding to 
collect a tax on their bank shares. They 
claimed that the tax would be ‘“‘at a 
greater rate” than that which under the laws 
of the state is imposed on ‘‘other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens” 
of the state, and that for this reason the law 
imposing the tax is inconsistent with the 
law of Congress relating to the taxation 
by state authority of the shares of national 
banks. 

Judge Wallace refused to grant the ap- 
plication, and the case was carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
This court has just decided the point in- 
volved in this suit, sustaining the ruling 
of the court below, and holding that the 
tax laws of the State of New York do not 
impose a tax on the shares of national 
banks ‘“‘at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens” of the state, and, 
hence, that they are not inconsistent with 
the law of Congress on this subject. Mr. 
Justice Matthews, in stating the opinion 
of the court, said: 

“The business of banking, as defined by 
law and custom, consists in the issue of notes 
payable on demand, intended to circulate as 
money, in receiving deposits payable on de- 
mand, in discounting commercial paper, 
making loans of money on collateral securi- 
ty, negotiating loans, and dealing in nego- 
tiable securities issued by the Government, 
state, and national, and municipal, and other 
corporations. These are the operations in 
which the capital invested in national banks 
is employed ; and it is the nature of that 
employment which constitutes it moneyed 
capital. Corporations and individuals car- 
rying on these operations come into compe- 
tition with the business of national banks, 
and capital in the hands of individuals thus 
employed is what is intended to be described 
by the act of Congress. The terms of the 
act, therefore, indicate shares of stock or 
other interests owned by individuals in all 
enterprises in which the capital employed in 
carrying on the business is money, where the 

object of the business is the making of profit 
by the use of money. The moneyed capital 
thus employed is invested for that pur- 


| curities, or the payment of money, either as | 


posein securities by way of loan, discount, 
or otherwise, which are from time to time, 
according to the rules of business, reduced 
again to money and reinvested. It includes 
money in the hands of individuals employed 
in a similar way, invested in loans or in se- 


| an investment of a permanent character, or 





| Congress. 


25 pieces, $1.00; former price, $2.00 | 





temporarily with a view to sale or repayment 
and reinvestment. In this way the moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals is distin- 
guished from what is known generally as 


| personal property.” 
Balance of last season’s importa- | 


The decision of the court turns on this 
construction of the phrase ‘other 
moneyed capital,” as used in the law of 
The phrase, as the court held, 
has no application to the shares of trust, 
insurance, railroad, manufacturing and 
mining companies, or to the deposits in 
savings banks ; and, hence, so far as the 
law of Congress is concerned, it is a mat- 
ter of no consequence at what rate such 
shares or such deposits are taxed by state 
authority, or whether they be exempted 
from taxation altogether. The state may 
do what it pleases in regard to them, with- 
out coming under the restriction in respect 
to the taxation of the shares of national 
banks. It is only when the capital is 
‘*moneyed capital,” as explained by the 
court, that the restriction of the law ap- 
plies. In that case, and that only, the rate 
of taxation on the shares of national banks 
by state authority must not exceed the 
rate imposed by the same authority on 
such capital. 

This seems to us a just and reasonable 
construction of the language of Congress. 
The word “other,” as occurring in the 
phrase ‘*‘ other moneyed capital,” obvious- 
ly implies that capital invested in national 
bank shares, and used for the ordinary 
business of the national banks, was by 
Congress deemed to be ‘‘ moneyed capi- 
tal”; and the evident intent of Congress 
was that the states should not tax this 
‘*moneyed capital,” thus invested, ‘at 
a greater rate than is assessed upon 
other moneyed capital” than that invested 
in national bank shares, but used for sim- 
ilar purposes, and hence should make no 
discrimination by taxation against the 
capital invested in such shares. Congress 
had mainly, if not exclusively, in view 
the shares of state banks, doing the same 
kind of business as the national banks,and 
meant to protect the latter against any 
discrimination in favor of the former. 
Such was the construction of the language 
and intent of Congress, as made by the 
Court of Appeals of this state in the case 
of McMahon vs. Palmer, 102 N. Y. 176. 

The effect of this decision of the Su- 
preme Court is important to this city, since 
under it the city will be able to collect be- 
tween three and four million dollars of 
taxes from the national banks for the years 
1885 and 1886 that have hitherto been un- 
paid. It also settles the question involved 
for all time tocome. We do not suppose 
that the national banks of this city in- 
tended to evade lawful taxation. What 
they intended was to have the matter in 
dispute determined by the highest judicial 
authority in the land. 

ie = 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION. 


THE fourth section of the Inter-state 
Commerce act, relating to long and short 
hauls, forbids any common carrier, subject 
to the provisions of the act, to charge or 
receive ‘‘ any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for the transportation of passen- 
gers, or of like kinds of property under 
substantially similar circumstances or con- 
ditions, for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line in the same di- 
rection, the shorter being included in the 
longer distance.” The section concludes 
with the following proviso : 

“That upon application to the Com- 
missioner appointed under the provisions of 
this act, such common carrier may, in spec- 
ial cases, after investigation by the Com- 
mission, be authorized to charge less for 
longer than for shorter distances for the 
transportation of persons or property; and 
the Commission may fram time to time 
prescribe the extent to which such desig- 
nated common carrier may be relieved from 
the operation of this section of the act.’ 

The Inter-state Commerce Cominission- 
ers, upon the application of the Southern 
Railway and Steamship Association, which 





is an organizaffon composed of several | sion of trade require the active employ- 


railway and steamship companies, have re- 
cently made their first decision under the 
new law, exercised the power assumed to 
be granted to them, and suspended the 
operation of the section in respect to this 
Association for the period of ninety days 
from the date of the suspending order. 
The Commissioners, in this order, say that 
it has appeared to them, “ after investiga- 
tion of the said petition and of the facts 


| presented in support thereof,” that this is 


‘*a proper case for a temporary order au- 
thorizing existing rates to be maintained 
for the time being, until the Commission 
can make a complete examination of the 
matters in said petition as reasons for re- 
lieving said common carriers from the 
operation of said section of said act.” For 
the purpose of this fuller examination they 
have determined to meet in Atlanta, then 
in Mobile, then in New Orleans, and final- 
lyin Memphis, on certain designated 
days, and then and there hear all parties 
on the subject who choose to appear be- 
fore them. The order of suspension is 
merely for the time being, leaving the 
whole question open for final decision after 
a complete examination. 

What the Commissioners will ultimate- 
ly do with the question remains to be de- 
termined. They assume to have investiga- 
ted the question sufficiently to justify a 
temporary order, suspending the operation 
of the section for a period of ninety days, 
but not sufficiently to make the suspension 
permanent. We confess that it strikes us 
from a simple reading of the law, that the 
action of the Commissioners in this re- 
spect is not according to the intention of 
Congress. The suspension of the operation 
of the fourth section is to be made only 
‘in special cases,” and then only “ after 
investigation by the Commission.” The 
whole investigation, as it seems to us, 
should have been had before issuing such 
a sweeping order of suspension as the one 
just made. There is nothing in the lan- 
guage of the law to suggest the idea of a 
temporary suspension until an investiga- 
tion can be had. All the investigation of 
which Congress speaks is to precede the 
suspension, and to supply its reasons. 

We do not suppose that there is any dif- 
ference between the railway system at-the 
South and that at the North and West, 
that would make it proper to enforce the 
fourth section at the North and West, and 
suspend its operation at the South. Con- 
gress certainly could not have intended 
any such result. It is manifestly imprac- 
ticable, and it would plainly be unjust, to 
enforce this section of the act in one part 
of the country, and suspend it altogether 
in another part, which would be equiva- 
lent to a repeal of the section in respect 
to the latter part. The section must oper 
ate uniformly in all parts of the country, 
or not at all. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
among the people as to the long and short 
haul clause of the new law, and not a lit- 
tle diversity of judgment as to the exact 
meaning of the language used in the 
clause. It would not be at all surprising if 
Congress should at the next session see 
good reasons for repealing the section al- 
together, or very materially modifying it. 
Be this as it may, the Commissioners have 
but one thing to do ; and that is to enforce 
all the provisions of the act, according to 
their understanding of the intentign of 
Congress, as derived from the language 
used. For the act itself, whether good or 
bad, they have no responsibility. Their en- 
tire duty is confined to the business of 
construction and enforcement, no matter 
what may be the inconveniences arising 
therefrom. 


— > ——— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE anxiety that has been felt at the 
prospect of a stringent money market, 
has been entirely dispelled by an easier 
condition of funds in all the money cen- 
ters of the county, and it will be a very 
short time before the large disbursements 
that have been made will show their 
effect. Whether there will be a return 
of the money that has gone to the interior 
or not remains to be seen ; under ordinary 
circumstances it would return after so 
heavy a draft as was experienced in the 
month of March. But should the expan- 


ment of money there is a likelihood of the 
better interest rates of the West being too 
attractive for immediate return. How- 


| ever, there need be no apprehension as 
| regards the future of the local money 


| 





| market as the efforts of capitalists to in- 


vest is too strong to permit any tighten- 
ing of money for the present. The ex- 
pansion of the currency by the issue 
of silver notes of small denominations has 
supplied to a great extent the increased re- 
quirements of business. The local money 
market has ruled firm but with an easier 
tendency, the offerings of loanable funds 
having been quite adequate to all the re- 
quirements of borrowers and the demand 
fairly active. Rates fluctuated within 
about the same range as early in the week 
A feature of the week in financial affairs 
has been the easier tendency of money in 
London ; but the expected reduction of 
the Bank of England rate of discount in 
conformity with the rate in open market, 
which did not take place, the weekly 
statement of the banks’ condition showing 
a decrease in the proportion of specie re- 
serve. As a consequence of this expected 
change the rates for long sterling have 
been advanced; otherwise, foreign ex- 
change has ruled quiet and steady, with 
commercial bills in moderate supply and 
very little doing. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balances have 
been available at 5@7 per cent., but only 
occasional transactions have been com- 
pleted at above 6 per cent. Commercial 
paper has ruled quiet and steady, with 
moderate offerings and very little demand 
in the open market, local bankers being 
unwilling to expand their loans in this di- 
rection. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 5@6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 6@7, and good single-named 
paper at 7@&. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The Stock Market has been fairly active 
and prices have been quite firm. The 
steady advance in values during the week 
has led to considerable realizing and some 
slight reactions, but the ease with 
which these stocks have been absorbed in- 
dicates a strong undertone, the presence of 
good buying orders and a general widen- 
ing of speculation. This feeling of confi- 
dence has been materially strengthened 
by the large increase in earnings shown 
for the month of March, the easier ten- 
dency of the money market, considerable 
buying on foreign orders, and the general 
prosperity that is developing throughout 
the country. The coal stocks have been 
conspicuous in the advance, based upon 
the higher prices for antharcite coal that 
are now current than a year ago and the 
favorable condition of supplies. The 
statements as received from brokers tes- 
tify to the growth of the speculative fever 
among the general pnblic. The following 
are the highest, lowest and closing quota- 
tions for the week : 
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U. S. BONDS. 
The demand for government bonds was 
quiet but prices were firm, but business 
was done in the market owing to the ab- 


sence of the investment demand. The 
following are the closing quotations : 
Bid. Asked. 
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BANK STATEMENT. 
The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks, issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of $264,- 
250. The surplus now amounts to $4,115,- 
575. 
an increase in loans of $5,257,800, an in- 
crease in specie of $1,412,700, a decrease in 
legal tenders of $497,900, an increase in 
net deposits of $4,716,200, and an increase 
in circulation of $348,700. 
The national banks in this city have re- 


THE INDEPEN DEIN YT. 


York - taxes the stock of national banks, 
but does riot tax savings bank stock or 
city stock. The nation 
to this, and carried the question into the 
courts, claiming that these exemptions 
constituted a discrimination forbidden by 
the Revised Statutes. The Supreme Court 


banks objected | 


holds that it is public policy to exempt | 


savings bank stock and city stock from 
taxation, and that these stocks are not in- 
cluded in the moneyed capital mentioned 
in the Revised Statutes. The amount of 
— involved in this decision is $83,000,- 
, with $2,000,000 of taxes. 
BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- | 


tions of bank shares : 
Bid. Asked. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The legislature of this state seems to be 
inspired with a mania for imposing new 
taxes, and the bills already introduced 





e810) 


reveal some curious ventures in this field | 


of legislation. The bill taxing brokers’ 
sales, after several modifications, has made 
its way through the Senate and awaits its 
turn in the Assembly, and now we have a 
bill that proposes to tax the savings banks. 
The proposal is not a new one, but it 
ought not to receive support. Savings 
banks are a boon to the state, and instead 
of being taxed ought to be assisted. To 
subsidize them would be objectionable, 
but a proposal in that direction would be 
much more sensible than the one which is 
now being considered. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 





All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock- 


Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
283 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders for all Investment Securities 





The changes in the averages showed , 


sisted the collection of a state tax upon | 


their shares, claiming that such a tax was 
illegal and void under the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. The issue was 


tried some time ago in the United States 
Circuit Court for this district, and decision | 


given against the banks, who thereupon | Estate, Loans ap rov- 
| Bank 


appealed to the Supreme Court, and a | 


final decision just handed down affirms | 
the opinion of the lower court. The Re- | 
vised Statutes, in order to protect the 

national banks against any discrimination, | 
provide that all moneyed capital shall be | 


taxed impartially. The State of New ' 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ay Ireland, the © ~aaarioeed Austra- 
Ma and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEE N THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ISt! AND DANISH W EST INDIES 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0., London and Liverpool. 


United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


oo; INVESTMENT BONDS, 
v, AND 7% Yi 
Payable in New York IN ‘i 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS €ALL OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 23 AND 25 NASSAU St., N. Y. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.,, 


1 Siande Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


A soup (Nz PER CENT: 








Per annun,,first mort- on productive Real 
y Tacoma National 
Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES Ear AND WEST. Cor- 
= Solicited. 





_ Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
gle Pises tpetignass on improved 


) ‘ *NET nnesota and Da- 


kota, worth from 4 to tobti times the mpentgnee. | 
ears in business and no foreclosures. [nteres' 
gins as soon as received. Datistnction 

gearqateed. Send for circular, references and 


D DD WEBSTER,Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Bid. Asked. | 





| vesto! 


























A. §. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS aud BONDS 
beught and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and seld on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 


5Mle GOLD INVESTMENT. 


Trust 
Co., principal and se 

Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among 4 4 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortg gage. upon Real Estate in Towa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent in- 


rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before emical elsewhere ; Per can be 
obtained at the an ‘ational Bank, Morton, 
liss & Co.,and H. Dew & Son, New York Cit; 
F. H. Smith, No. 29 Tremont Temple, Boston ; 
Walker, uth Berwick, Me . Payson ‘x Co., 
Portland, “Tins Elliott & peel, Manchester, N. H.; 
D. Sanford, Brid opert, Gena. S. Southworth, Genev a, 
Lamprecht Brothers x "oon Cleveland, Ohio. 
For fuller information apply to either of the ‘above, 
or address the ice, Des Moines, Iowa. Cor- 
respondence Solte ‘ted. 
JOHN M, OWENS, H. A. COFFIN, 
Prest. Treas, 


Per Cent, Guaranteed. 
First Ry YB m Loans 
in Minnesota and h principal and in- 
“Guaranteed, Comm 
1880, incorpora 
tal of 50,000 to do 2 general banking and invest- 
ment business, and have invested over $1, 000,000 
for Eastern banks and individuals without loss. We 
contine our loans to the Red River My within easy 
On the Dakota 


counties containing 13,582 farmers an nd 1 
ed land, an 


.™ma in- 
ph and references. DAKOTA INVEST) NT 
COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


caiitéle 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


enced business in | 
in 1884, with a peea*p capi- | 
n 


| 


| Capital Paideup................s..00 $1,000,000. 


| erty and improved farms in KANSAS and 3 MISC 


| wait for interest, or take land, 


who look first for safety rather than a high | 
' mand. 


Consegvative In- | 


550 more | 


CAPITAL.......+-.----.--------- $600,000 | 


DEBENTURES and 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES. | REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 hg Mme Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Stree on Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128s. “ith st. mh Nat. Bk., PHILADEL PHITA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del, Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





INVESTMENTS. 


OCapbsal.......cececsorcesocesessecsereeserses $250,000 | 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
0) 0 
6° BONDS, 6% 
First Mortgages. 

OHIO CITY AND FARM LOANS, 
GOOD AS GOLD BONDS. 


SEAGRAVE BROTHERS, Toledo, Ohio. 
B. W. Gilbert & Co,, 43 Devonshire St., Boston. 


yi 7°o. 8%. 


Company), runni “| 0 years, secured by Mort age 
loans, i} deposited with the Mercantile Trust Co.,, 
lso issues Demand Certificates of Deposit 


at 5 A cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 
enc = 


E, 8. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
A.L. Ormeby, V.-Pr,, 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_Entrance through the Bank, 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., wt, D., Pres't 
re College, New Brunswick J4 fm mpor- 

and Traders’ Nat’! B’k., N. ye First Nat’l 

B’k St, Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twelve years 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


Offers its 6 Per Cent, Debenture Bonds of 00, 
$1,000 and $5,000; running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians and LC vidual Investe 
ured by First Mortg 

three times the amount o the: Sean, i held _by the 
Mercantile rast Jompany of New York 
ae seo y the entire paid-up capital 
0 

It also offers GUARANTEED six oe 
CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City bus’ 


Call at office or write for full particularsto . 


ROLAND R, CONKLIN, Secretar 
Equitable pailcing, New Yor 


ppeers., mor npnan, Providence, 
i. uM. Shrigley, 411 W ; 
Piiladelphia, Pa ey ges evdti Walnut Bee; 





SALE 


7% INVESTMENT. y- 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
River aud Goose River Valleys, werth three 
six times the amount of loan, jiness es- 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
Farm lands for sale 
to settlers and others. Best of references. 
spondence solicited. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K, “ate & CO,) 
8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traiil Co., Dakota. 
Asana HOU SF a 
HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
138 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
Interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Evevi- 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on mar, 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade phia. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, AF- 
Rick AUSTRALIA AND AME 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANS¥ERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING), 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 


Capital. -$500,000 
a | rere re 500, 
LOGAN C, ay BE A wr Excsifenc, 


“SHE RMAN, Cashier 
Si. M. | HOR. Jr., ‘Asst, Cashier. 


Tenis a General Banking Business, 


DIREC TORS; 
Locax .o. MURRAY. 
CHAUN CEY M. DEPEW. 5 YRUS hf FIELD. 


MORRIS Ke. JESUP. NDLEY. 
.R. HICKOX. MES W. ALEXANDER. 
. PEARSALL, . 


SAFEST OF ALL 













Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 
per cent, Semi-Annual Interest, Negoti 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of #200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran. 
teed and remitted. to tender ‘without ch 
Best Location in the Unio 
perience. Ample Capital. 
to the Congregationalist. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manacer, Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
nds cv ectinbteptiiccccksedicntate 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 3Q°Q3h {24600 
PROPERTY RENTED 224 cared 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
and 


TAXES = 
on First Mortgage for aterm of years 


LOANS carefully negotiated. 


FARM 
% LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on tm- 
one farms worth three to tive times the amount of 
he loan. Interest § per cent., payable semi-annually 
| coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted by us without charge. 
All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved 7 our attorney. 
Seven per cent. loans on choice =" City prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sa 
Parties wishing to make inv ae ‘can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write for partioulees. 
Highest references cont and we: 
HAYDEN & DIC KINSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo, 
Through ‘the 
ound and Reliable 


NVES 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE C0. 


F. M. PERKINS, 1 AWRENCE, KAN. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, ean 


assessments looked after and 











Branch 
Office, 187 B’way.C.C. Hine & Sea. sgt. 





MINN ESOTA “MORTGAGE LOANS! 
of. ao 8% 


e First National Bank o 
ach LE SECURITY, PI ane ere Re 


a Sie 


siocanfaleaDgrieRes NATIONAL B ae" paioke, Mee 


Pp for bsp. % 
per bt} y 2 - vyable le semanniually and 









_fHSE. INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been a continued lull in the 
affairs of the market for dry goods during 
the past week, and nothing in the shape 
of progress has occurred that is deemed 
worthy of mention. The distribution of 
goods has fallen off very perceptibly and 
the market generally assumes rather a 
This state 
of affairs, is attributable to the fact of the 


tame and featureless condition. 


influence exerted by the inauguration of 
the Inter-State Commerce law, and is 
likely to continue until the practical effect 
of the law is better understood and its 
provisions more thoroughly digested by 
those who will be affected thereby. There 
is every reason to believe that a beneficial 
result will be reached, but the prejudices 
to shippers to depart from accustomed 
methods, causes them to hesitate and move 


with caution. There is no diminution of 


the good feeling of cheerfulness and confi- 
dence as to the future of the market, 
though the present aspect would indicate 
a tendency toward a continued stagnation. 
This, however, is not likely to occur, 
as notwithstanding the large distribu- 
tion that took place in the month of 
March stocks are very low throughout 
the country, and the re-orders received by 
mail are of such proportions as to satisfy 
every chronic complainer. Agents are 
charging up and making steady deliveries 
of certain specialties, as ginghams, seer- 
suckers, wash dress fabrics, ete., on ac- 
count of back orders, and _ consider- 
able transactions are reported in 
all-wool cotton flannels, 
wool hosiery, etc. for later 
ery. The jobbing trade was somewhat 
irregular, and upon the whole, sluggish, 
but an improved demand from near by re- 
tailers is expected as soon as the weather 
becomes more favorable for the distribu- 
tion of spring and summer fabrics. Ac- 
counts from most parts of the interior in- 
dicates that jobbers are doing a very fair 
business, but trade in certain sections is 
still checked to some extent by snow block- 
ades, which render travel and transporta- 
tion difficult. 


dress-goods, 
deliv - 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS 


The cotton goods department of the trade 
has presented but few new features during 
the week. The demand at first hands 
was only of moderate proportions, Cotton 
flannels, were, however, in good request 
by large buyers, and leading makes are 
heavily sold ahead for future delivery. 
Brown and bleached goods are in light de- 
mand by package buyers, and agents re- 
port a limited business in wide sheetings, 
corset jeans and sateens. Blue denims, tick- 
ings, fancy duck cheviots, check, sshirting 
and awning stripes, plaids, etc., continue 
in moderate demand, and prices are gen- 
erally firm because of the limited stocks 
on hand. White goods are moving in fair 
quantities, and prices of really desirable 
makes are steadily maintained by agents 
and leading jobbers. There was a fair 
movement in dress ginghams from agents’ 
hands as the result of new business, and 
in execution of back orders, and desirable 
styles continue very scarce. Staple checks 
and fancies are in steady demand, light 
supply and firm in price. Fancy crinkled 
seersuckers are in irregular demand, and 
striped plain seersuckers are doing well in 
some quarters, as are such fancy wash 
fabrics, as tufted stripes, corded effects, 
bourettes, jacquards, etamines and other 
noveliies. Agents report a steady reorder 
demand for small parcels of all-wool, wor- 
sted and fancy cotton dress goods adapted 
to the present season, and additional orders 
for specialties in fall and winter fabrics 
were booked (for later delivery) by some of 
the commission houses. Jobbers are doing 
a fair business in this department, and 
their stocks are generally well-assorted and 
in good shape. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The condition of the demand for woolen 
goods is still moderate and without change 
as regards either buyer or seller. Orders 
for heayy-weight coatings and suitings 





continne moderate, and the matesies is 
regulated to a good extent thereby. Over- 
coatings and satinets without movement, 
except in delivery on back orders. With 
respect to women’s-wear woolens, no new 
features are reported, there still being a 
steady movement on previous contracts 
and about the usual amount of orders for 
the season for future delivery. 


the aggregate. The condition of the un- 


derwear department is practically un- | 


changed. Package buyers on the spot are 
operating lightly at present, but salesmen 
on the road are booking very fair orders 
for wool hosiery, heavy shirts and drawers 
and Cardigan jackets for future delivery, 
and the commission houses report a light 
re-order demand for cotton hosiery and 
gauze underwear. The jobbing trade is 
less active, but a good supplementary 


demand for seasonable goods is still ex- | 


pected, many near-by retailers having thus 
far held aloof from the market because of 
stormy weather in some sections. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

This department is in sympathy with 
the general trade, and quiet prevails. 
Present conditions are devoid of incentive 
for placing fall trade orders in other than 
a most conservative manner, and future 
deliveries as well as the spot trade are 
therefore without animation. Some of the 
less popular shades in piece-dyed wool 
dress fabrics, and also some lines of fan- 
cies, are offered with sufficient urgency to 
unsettle prices more or less, but desirable 
things remain very steady. Ribbons con- 
tinue to meet with very good sale and for 
desirable shades and patterns the market 
is firm. Piece silks, satins, velvets, etc., 
remain quiet. Linens are quiet, as a rule, 
but in some quarters fair orders were re- 
ported from salesmen now on the road. 
White goods, embroideries and laces sell 
only to a moderate extent in package 
form. In hosiery there is about the usual 
seasonable trade. Clothing woolens re- 
main quiet, sales being moderate of both 
heavy and light weights. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year : 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 


Entered at the port... $2,162,010 $2,544,591 

Thrown on market.... 2,210,566 2,327,808 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 89,750,260 36,641,905 

Thrown on market.... 40,222,171 87,083,718 





ESTABLISHED 1840, 


JONES’ 


Cor. 19th St. & 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY, 
SPECIAL INDU ite ZO OUT-OF-TOWN 


THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE HOUSE OF 
BARGAINS. SPECIAL PRICES FOR SPRING 


Bargains This Week. 
DRESS GOODS. 
2% INCH FANCY pa GOODS, 2c.: 36 INCH, 
AL L-WOOL CHECKS, 50c. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 
REMNANT L ey THS, 3 TO 16 YARDS, AND HAVE 
EEN LD FOR FROM $1. 95 TO $1.75 Y’ Db. 
IE SILKS,1 LOT, 4%.; BROCADE VEL- 
VETS, 1 LOT, 49. 
LADIES’ JACKETS. 
- ree E aT JACKETS, TAILOR-MADE, TAN 
CHECKS, HOODS, SILK- 
YG JACKETS, 9208, $3.50, 
SGA WRAPS, TRIMMEI 
WITH LACE AND JET, $5.00. 
LADIES’ SUITS 
CHECK DRESS FABRICS,ALSO PLAIN SHADES, 
MOS" T FASHIONABLY MADE, $7.00. 
GOSSAMER a BBER w ATE SRPROOFS, CHIL- 
DRENS’ CIRCULARS, $1.00; LADIES’ ‘CIRCU- 
LARS, $1.00. 


CARPETS, RUCS, UPHOL- 
STERY, FURNITURE, ETC. 


NEY. 

MAIL ORDE RS” “PROMPTL Y ATTENDED TO. 
THE ORIGINAL WEST SIDE EMPORIUM. 
ESTABLISHED FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 
OWEN JONES’ SONS, 
19th Street, Cor, Sth Ave, 


TRAIN UP A CHILD 










she becomes 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


FITS ALL A€ AGES Infante to Adults, 


"30° TEADING RETAILERS 


Everywhere. 
amped “GOOD | ID SENSE” Tek “Take 









34] Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Jersey | 
cloths are in demand with fair business in 
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Ridley’ Ss 


GRAND ST, N NEW YORK. | 


Straw Goods 


| In all the latest and most popular 
shapes in patent Milan Crowns and 
fancy Milan Brims, in choice colors to 
match dress goods, at 65, 75, 85, and 95c. 

Extra Fine Dunstable Braid Hats and 
Bonnets, in choice shapes and colors, at 
$1.25, $1.45, $1.75 and $1.95; elsewhere 
$1.75 to $2.75. 

The Elite Bonnet in fine, fancy Em- 
broidered Lace Crown, Milan Brim, all 
colors, $1.45. 


LEGHORNS 


And Fine Dunstable Flops in very fine 
qualities, 
Children’s School Hats, trimmed Striped Satin, 
Chenille Cord and Ribbon, all shapes and colors, 29c., 
59c., 79c., and 98c. up. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 
Fully 4,500 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets on display in our mil- 
linery parlors. 


DRESS GOODS. 


44-inch All-Wool Canvas Suitings, 69c. yard. 

40-inch All-Wool French Serges, 6lc. yard. 

46-inch French Albatross Suitings (Evening Shades), 
25e. yard. 

40-inch French Ondine Suitings, 65c. yard. 

42-inch Silk and Wool Large Striped and Check 
Combinations 69c. yard. 





tions, 85c. yard. 
42-inch Foule Self-Colored Satin Stripes, 9c. yard. 
42-inch French Stripes and Large Plaids and Checks 
in Nun’s Cloth and Double Twilled Cashmeres, at 


9x 
Oe elty Pin-head Checks with Velvet Combinations, 
fancy at $2.0); plain check at $1.25 a yard. 

Two-toned Striped Velvet Novelty Combinations, 
fancy $2.89; plain $1.59. 

Brocaded Robes, large lines, $14.50 and $16.50. 


STLKSs. 


600 pieces Summer Silks, all silk and iatest designs, 
2ic., 39c., 49c., 58c., 68c., and S4c. a yard. 

24-inch all Silk India Pongee Spring Combinations 
-at 69c. a yard. 

43 pieces Extra heavy all Silk Black Radzimir at 9ic. 
a yard. 

Complete assortment Watered Silks in Black and 


~~ PARASOLS 


| In allthe Latest Novelties. 
French Shape Coaching Parasois. 


NEW STRIPES, 
| LACE COVERS. 


Fashion Magazine. 
| Spring Number, 146 Pages, Now Ready, 


Contains, besides many pages of interesting litera- 
ture an Illustrated Price-List of the Goods to be found 
in our fifty-two departments with the lowest New 
York City prices. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive Prompt and Careful Attention. 


("Samples Free on Application. 


HOWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


| 309, 311, - 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


| 56to 70 ALLE 


AMERICAN SILKS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


offer during the next thirty days a 





large stock of Black Gros Grains | 


at prices ranging from 75 cents to 


2 per yard. 


These goods are ot American 


| y 
| manufacture and are 


| recommended for their durability. 


JAMES McCREERY & 00,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST.,,N. Y. 


Sole agents for Clifton Silk Mills. 





_ TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 


“ Strong Slat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc | 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
| Engravers’ Ty, a OOD, Machinists 


RN 
East cor, FULTON & DUTCH 8ts., N, Y. 


40-inch All-Wool Camel’s Hair Debeige Combina- | 


i, 59 to65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. | 


especially | 


{April 14, 1887. 





W.&J. Sloane 


are now offering 


| English and American 
BODY BRUSSELS 


in new and exclusive pat- 
terns, designed express- 
ly for this Spring, at 


Very Attractive Prices. 
Broadway, (8th and 19th Sts. N.Y. 


CARPETS 
Largest Assortment to Select from. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION EVER SHOWN OF 

WILTONS, GOBELINS, MOQUETTES, YELVETS, 

BRUSSELS, ETC., IN CONFINED STYLES AND 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


A SPECIAL LINE OF VELVETS, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUAL TO THE ORIGINAL 
ENGLISH VELVETS AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THEIR VALUE. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 

THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE TO CLOSE 

OUT QUICKLY AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPOR- 
TATION. 


INGRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPERS 
(THE NEW WEAVE), AT REMARKABLY AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


JAPAN AND CHINA (STRAW) MATTINGS (OUR 
OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION,) IN RARE AND 
NOVEL EFFECTS, STYLES NOT TO BE FOUND 
ELSEWHERE. 

| WHITE AND RED CHECKS, FROM $5 PER ROLL 
OF 40 YARDS. 

| FINE FANCY PAT1ERNS, FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


‘SHRPPARD KWVAPP & Ch. 


SIXTH AVE., AND 13TH ST.,N N.Y. 











9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. ‘ 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 


| Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
| of cord. None are genuine unless 

*“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
| 359 Broadway. New York City. 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER, 
Send for Circular to the new 
HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE, 
overlooking @ a utiful Lake = top the 

Alle Mountain 
EAGLE'S en . Sullivan | Co. “Penn. 


BOARD. 


o Ge pas suburban residence in 
6 1 Sa . desirious of taking a 








tion of rooms woul a 
ready for occupancy ats Ee ril a 


HYD 
— Box 1078, Providence, R. 1. 








admirably Located 
t Cor. Eutaw Place and Lanvale St. 
cknowledged the Handsomest Site 


nd highest Elevation in the city. 
sundance of Pure Air 






est Spot in Baltimore. 

e Family Apartments 

nd Desirable Rooms for Transients. 
bsence of Dust ad Mosquitoes. 
{2 No Bar. 

dvantages make this Hotel 
ltogether Unsurpassed as 


Comfortable, Beautiful 
nd Rater ron a Home. 


dress, W. ORK en 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, be 








Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D.C. 





Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 


quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proorietor. 
Weekly Market Review, 














| Parenting, per WI. ........00-2.0000006 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- | 


TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, April 9th, 1887.) 





COFFEE. 
Re icc ccdice dius tocadesteetongthas sen 
inn ca ketanspeeena oceuanmarixadees 
CO SEE ee 
LAQUAYTB.... 2.2220. 2eeereree sere ecneeees 
ces pibctin anna dkdadapenciuesmpbaneds 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest ntedeaelmais eae 18 @75 
a ——  npecweavesevens 17 @0 
} mm 4 Hyson, M icaceecee. ckebel 4 @ 
“* WY che onen eanaey 14 @0 
Boetish Breakfast, AS, obi eae: 18 @65 
SUGAR. 
Cut Leet, TN atl aa Rac RC a 6 @— 
SE nic cicenbcriedeanensrarrebensawenea’ — @ 64 
meas citain hide ahetin aes acca rnues pied 6 @ 6% 
Granulated, Standard.................-. 54Ka@ — 
Ee Sinan succkcavesksa<vesbesesel 57-16@ 54% 





eee Sapa a RRS SORTS St Tee Ser a 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, a pen to Fancy..........52 @5z 
Piacuscckacesageseses 51 @i2 
Porto, Rico, Ponee, Choice to Fancy ....41 ye 
Pp seseiiansiaiinn 
ORK: 
i eS a coksnaguiensed $15 00 @$15 25 
I sa op auhondvihee ies 1400 @ 142% 
OS ee 165 @18 0 
| SEES ae 1530 @1680 
Mess, per bbl................. 70 @ 90 
Pacbel, per aaa 100 @wen 


B 
il pier input 








Cur_ MEaTs: 
Smoked Hams...............- 124@ ~=«sNB 
“  Shoulders............ 1 8 
DRESSED HOG6..............-+.0+ T4@ ™% 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Foncy, No. 1 ¥. bbl. (200 lbs).... $24 00 
Gloucester No.2“ .....-+...- _ 
Codfish, bonel 60 ib. boxes, # D........ 646 
“Shredded, 1 Tins, % e | Ee 173 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, LS: 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled. | Re 19 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs.... @ 3 
Prime Deny tat BGS cane pe aa @ & 
Choice Dairy, tubs....... oo @ 3) 
Western, © hore to good, Ge: :.:...- lI @ 
I 0 e055 886 hho ss ideacdaseiceainscaeess ib @ 16 
CHEESE. . 
Fancy Cream, small..............-+++++ —@ 15% 
Fine State Factory..............se.se00 —-@ 18 
eS OO, ae .—-@ 19 


Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case.. 
Schweitzer American, #? 

















LARD. 

Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ ™ .........-..-.045 984 
REESE lo. as od 5 cebeedes cdeenacrveses 9 
|S a Ie ere roe oe a4 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs.............-.seceeees 944 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 

Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, s 

highest grade. ..........66 c.e-erees-eeees 5 70 
Perfestion Bo ca seagee, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade............-.. 0-065 5§ 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best SEES 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat......... 5 15 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., W: inter Ww heat PES 6 5 50 
eS Se ee 4 90 
Winter Wheat, Roller.Process............ ~- 515 
Brilliant XXX Fami RE Rae 490 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat...... 5 00 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat................ . 49 
Good Valu XxX Family Winter Wheat..... 4 80 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 3 65 
Superlativ e Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 475 
ae Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-» on 
Corn Seas. from Southern White Corn..... 8 75 
GRAIN 
was: 
No. 2 Red......... 3— was— 9254 
Ungraded pein tic oaikdsend — 9114 
No. ., eee —— g — 
Un sidbieehtashveanacas — 4844@ — 4934 
~E Ter chang a ccuasianh eens ~ 18140 — 495%4 
Ps sienncecadananetesseess —--—- @--— 
OATS: 
tS er — @-— 
RG Sy Evec tcsiaeiee:. oor ab 3754@. — 37% 
inca akan a taedendemaeen — 3 @— 
BEANS: _ 
PID, 0 occ ccderidcrsdescoss 14744@ 150 
DBs ase cwasscccsseseseresesees —-- @16 
aids ccca tuts a aaweeuse 18 @ 185 
EAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —— @ 16 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
Bran, 40 IDS..........-eceeeeee oe $— ~ R1G@$— 97% 
Shorts, Gansta a penunbunwh end - @- - 
Middling, 80 to 100 lbs... ........ _ 85 @ 1 00 
Shar pS tine .-- 10 @ 1 05 
Rye F 7 ‘a .. —-% @— 
Sevecninan.. Rey ROR ah fo See ree —W @— Ww 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. jp. Rens Saab sien $— 80 = — 
Hay, No. 2, =i ats @ — 75 
Hay, No. 3, Pe sites » — 65 
i Shipping * —_ 
Hay, Clover ” os 60 
Hay, clover mix'd *  dicnediasas — 0 @—6 
Hay, sa. ee FR -6 @— BO 
Straw, long 2g re a —-6 @-— 
Straw, short | wee cueaewes -—--—- @- 55 
Straw, Oat - uconshsien —-O0 @—-S 
Straw, Wheat oe —— @—4 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 4 @l 4 
Southern.......... eeteeeesesseseessoneeees Ines 
Western, fresh-laid...............++++.+- lt @— 
BRU BUND onset once deo cbes cscs scceescses 27 @s0 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice.................. 0 @l4 
Philadelphia Broilers..................-.25 @ 
State and Western Springs.............. - = 
re ia us ning sNews onion sens eeine 12 @13 
Spring INL cc: caidnndonancateanes cbsnes 13 @16 


ee 
se 
€% 
o 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, SO $1 


— 


Co OCEANS et es DOS SE CDOTS 
SSSSEARASERSSSRS 


Squash, 





Turnips, = Teo per bbl. ial 00 
Yurnips, white, per etait 2 00 
Beets, per bbl zi 
Carrots, per DBE.........cccesscooe - 7% 


Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. - 
Radishes, per 100 bunches........ - % 
Spinach, per bbl...............-++ 
Lettuce, per lb..... 

Khubarb, per 100 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fla., choice to fancy, per 
box $2 


PEDHHHES ASSES DHOSSD 











RRR L EIRENE Ate 50 @5 00 
atraw DOFTIOR, BOF Gb..00..cscccccees “ 30 @- 0 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl........... 850 @5 00 

7 Greenings, per bbl......... 500 @5 50 

bed a per bbl 450 @5 00 
Hickory 5 hg uts, per bush...... ae 2 
pe aS Se 1 Oe 16 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, EE odvhdscodncstteaseenteenned 144@ 8 
I ci vies seoerevsceee sean 5 @ 544 
aia I a scvcccndersvsseevsey ll WY@l13s% 
Ce er 138 @is 

se WE as s.n66s0rreetvnca ees ie 4% 

+ GE A n05s0cecnsersce -—-@O-— 
Cherries .......... 10 @12% 
Blackberries. @ — 
Raspberries. . ..18 @18% 
We OBO ON TOD onc occcccs cecccnccsvegercs —@i 


WwooL ‘MARKET. 


OH10, PENN., and W. 
x =< and abov: e, Washed Fleece sanna’ 82@35 
NO. ‘ 


No. 2. hal OF a camel S7@38 
NEW Your State, Micu., WIs., AND IND.: 

X, and above, Washed "Fleece Pinaaptlanen 31@22 

| SS See aie. eet pee eee: 37@38 

No. 2. - > eS 

TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................+65 36@A2 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium IE oo diac saskebesaccencncs 39@40 
TE nao kencesde as 30@31 
aE - ))- ~ - — rage 
aw clo 
combing f 20G80 











Jusurance. 


THE MISREPRESENTATIONS OF 
ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS.* 


THE assessment societies are, with com- 
paratively few exceptions, frauds of the 
worst character. They are conceived in 
fraud and nurtured in misrepresentation, 
and without the latter could not exist for 
a day. 

We propose to draw a partial picture of 
assessment associations which any man 
will recognize who has ever seen any of 
their literature, or who has ever been ap- 
proached by their solicitors. Some of 
the men connected with them are un- 
doubtedly honest and believe that the 
assessment system of life insurance is 
founded upon just principles, but the bulk 
of them go into the business knowing its 
fraudulent character and do it for what 
they can make. 

Very frequently a subscriber sends us 
the prospectus of an assessment association, 
which some of its representatives have 
tried to deceive him into believing was 
totally unlike those denounced by name 
in these columns. We wish it distinctly 
understood that they all come under one 
head, they are all members of the same 
family, they are all organized upon a false 
principle, and an early death eventually 
awaits them all. 

The organization of an assessment so- 
ciety is effected by three or four men com- 
ing together and contributing money 
enought to hire and furnish an office, and 
pay for printing documents. An effort is 
nearly always made to get some well- 
known business man to act as President. 
If he is very old, and has retired from ac- 
tive life, so much the better, as the 
glamour attaching to seeing his name 
printed as PRESIDENT will more easily se- 
duce him into allowing it to be used. The 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer are 
filled by the men who go into it for what 
they can get out of it, generally sharp, 
tonguey fellows. For directors, the names 
of as prominent men-as possible are used, 


often without the owners’ consent. Al- 
most invariably the directors’ names 
bear prefixes of ‘‘ Hon.” ‘ Col.” “late 


Judge,” efc. A while ago we saw a leaflet 
issued by one of the New York City Asso- 
ciations having as one of its directors the 
name of ‘‘H. H. Lamport, President of 
the Continental Insurapce Company.” 
Knowing that Mr. Lamport was supposed 
by his friends to be in his right mind, we 
asked him how he came to be connected 
with such an association and received his 
reply, that the use of his name was wholly 
unauthorized. 

Their literature in the form of pam- 
philets, leaflets, etc., is a mass of unintel- 
ligible stuff which we defy any man to 
read and understand. Often the grammar 
used, or the lack of it, would cause Lindley 
Murray to hide his head for shame. Here 
is a specimen from a pamphlet circulated 
by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, E. B. Harper, President : 

‘As so manyattempts have been made to 
show what Tontine Insurance really is, and 
as each and every attempt has signally failed 
to place the scheme in such light as that 
what has been promised, may be compared 
with what has been realized by those who 
have been duped by the promoters of the 
scheme, I propose to place the matter in 
a clear light “‘ that no one now a holder of this 
form of policy or contemplating becoming 
so, can make a mistake unless resolutely de- 
termined to listen to the glib-tongued 
charmers who are employed as solicitors by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
the New York Life.” 

Very often their leaflets state that the 
Farmer’s Loan and Trust Co., or some 
other Trust Co., is the trustee in whose 
hands are placed the money belonging to 
the “‘ Reserve Fund.” The capital of the 
Trust Company is printed in large figures, 
with a list of the directors and their occu- 
pations, conveying the idea to a person un- 
acquainted with financial operations that 
the Trust Company with its large capital, 
guarantees the assessment society. The 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, E. 
B. Harper, President, was guilty of this 
thing in its early days, and it is still prac- 
ticed by other associations. It ought not 
to be necessary to say that a trust com- 
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pany will receive funds from any one un- 
der certain conditions, but that it guaran- 
tees nothing. 

The very first statements printed in 
the pamphlets of assessment associations 
are fraudulent and misrepresentations, 
They offer insurance, and, more than that, 
they offer to pay at death a certain 
amount, say $1,000, and they charge a cer- 
tificate-holder rates for $1,000 insurance ; 
but it is very uncertain whether the Asso- 
ciation will be able to pass the hat and 
collect enough to pay $1,000 for the early- 
dying, and it is absolutely certain that the 
long-lived will receive nothing. 

Some of them promise that there shall 
only be a certain number of assessments 
ina year, but the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, E. B. Harper, President, 
last year overran its number just one hun- 
dred per cent. having promised four assess- 
ments, but making eight. Its records for 
January, February and March, 1887, indi- 
cates at least fifteen assessments this year, 
if the association holds together for so 
long. 

Some of them promise that in fifteen 
years the certificates will be self-support- 
ing. The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
‘ciation, E. B. Harper, President, has done 
this. In view of the fact that their death- 
rate has been so heavy as to require twice 
as many assessments as were promised, 
certificate-holders cannot extract much 
comfort from such a promise. 

They claim that their associations are 
conducted with very little expense, that 
there are no large salaried officers to pay, 
no investments of the people’s money in 
extravagant buildings, and other similar 
stuff. Their reports to the Insurance Su- 
perintendent show, however, that with 
very few exceptions the ratio of ‘ ex- 
penses paid to claims” ranges from .21 to 
200, and in some cases as high as 5,400! 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, E. B. Harper, President, claims that 
the ratio of expenses should be compared 
with the amount of insurance in force, 
and calls it a trick of the old line com- 
panies, because they compare expenses 
with income. Thus the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, E. B. Harper, 
President, says that its expense ratio for 
1886 was only 2.21. It arrives at this re- 
sult by comparing its expenses for 1886 
with its total insurance in force, which it 
has been six years in placing. If it were 
to compare the total expenses for six 
years with the total amount of insurance 
in force, that would be nearer the truth 
than its present computation, which is as 
though a merchant should claim that his 
expenses for 1886 were remarkably low, 
being only two per cent.; but, upon 
being asked two per cent. of what, should 
reply. ‘‘Two per cent. of the total amount 
of goods I have sold in the last six years.” 

It is well known by all men possessing 
the slightest practical financial knowledge 
that the buildings erected and owned by 
the Mutual Life, the Equitable, New York 
Life, and other regular life companies, 
have been the wisest investments the com- 
panies could have made; that they have 
received a larger per cent. from rentals 
than they could have obtained by invest- 
ing the same amount of money in bonds 
and mortgages; and, in addition, have 
obtained office accommodations for their 
own use nearly free. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, E. B. Harper, President, which is 
constant in ringing the changes upon this 
theme of costly buildings, itself hires the 
most spacious, extravagant and luxurious 
offices on the second floor of one of the 
most expensive office buildings in this city. 
As tothe large salaries paid to officers 
of regular life companies—if they 
are paid—it is for the same _ rea- 
son that Messrs. Dunlap and Co. get $8. 
for a silk hat—because it is worth it. 
We are compelled to say that we do not 
know of any official connected with any 
assessment association who would com- 
mand from any reliable corporation, on 
account of his ability, even what would be 
called a moderately large salary. 

They state that hundreds of regular life 
companies have failed, carrying down 
with them funds of policy-holders amount. 
ing to all the way from $300,000,000. to - 


$15,000,000,000, the amount varying. with - rr 
the writer’s imagination. The figures 
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$15,000,000,000 are taken from the proof- | of these organizations during the past 


sheet of an article prepared by one of | 


the assessment associations for publication 


in a journal devoted to their interests. | 


The magination of the writer will be rec- 
ognized as a lively one. 
garding the failure of regular life compa- 
nies and the enormous loss of money are the 
staple diet of all assessment societies and are 
exactly like all of their statements, except 


These charges re- | 


that they are greater misrepresentations | 


than most of them. 


The facts are that | 


only fifty-three regular life insurance com- | 


panies have ever failed in this country. 
Deducting from the amount of premiums 
paid by policy-holders on policies in force 


umns, as 


at date of failure, the value of the insur- | 


ance received by policy-holders plus the 
dividends subsequently paid to  policy- 
holders by receivers, the actual amount of 
loss by the failure of the fifty-three com- 
panies would be very inconsiderable. Per 
contra, during the last ten years more than 
3,000 assessment societies have failed abso- 
lutely, leaving—‘‘ nor track, nor trace”! 
They claim that the moneys depos- 


| with fairer prospects. 


| press that an era of reform had begun, 


ited by them in Trust Companies cannot | 


be withdrawn by their officers. 
statement has been made by the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund Life Association, E. 
B. Harper, President, and also appeared in 
the Baltimore American, February 14th, 
1887 (St. Valentine’s Day), in a screed ad- 
dressed ‘‘to the members of the Mutual 


Reserve Fund Life Association,” E. B. 


This | 


Harper, President, in the following words : | 


** The Central Trust Company, that stands 


guard at the door of the treasury, will no | 


more permit the officers to touch this fund 
than would it allow the humblest member 
of the Association to do so.” 

It appears, then, that the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, E. B. Harper, 
President, from its certificate- 
holders twenty-five per cent. more than the 


collects 


| among the competing railroads have so 
| often ended. 


** actual cost” of their insurance (it prom- | 


ises to give them insurance at “ actual 
cost”), and locks it up in a Trust Com- 
pany so completely beyond the control of 
its officers that all of them combined can- 
not withdraw it. Is it possible that any 
sane person believes such statements? 
The simple statement should be its own 
refutation. Is it possible that the old Lat- 
in adage should not apply here—‘‘ Fal- 
sus in uno, falsus in omnibus ”? 

They claim that assessment associations 
have been in successful operation in Eng- 
land for the last two hundred years, but we 
have known but one bold enough to give in 
print the names of any of the English as- 
sociations, and that was an 
organized during the past year at Sandy 
Hill, New York. 


association 


fraud and revolt. 


This callow association | 


gives in one of their pamphlets the names | 


of about a dozen English societies which it 
distinctly states are assessment associa- 
tions doing business upon the same plan as 
the assessment associations in this country. 
The truth is, that every one of the societies 
named are regular life insurance com- 
panies, that they are not now doing busi- 


} one verdict upon such conduct. 
| have heard uninterruptedly for years past 


ness on the assessment plan and never | 


have been. 


| derwriting— of its enormous loss and ex- 


It should be borne in mind by holders of 


certificates in assessment societies that, by 


the decision of the Supreme Court in the | 


case of Russell, Receiver of the 
chants’ Mutual Insurance Company, vs. 
Berry. 
tory liability of a member could not be 
limited by the articles of association to the 
amount of undertaking given for premium 
on his risk, nor by like undertakings en- 
tered into by the member limiting his as- 
sessments, Also that the members were 
liable for their proportion of such assess- 
ments as were sufficient to meet all losses, 
liabilities and eapenses of receivership, re- 
gardless of any limitation in the articles 
of association on their contracts with the 
company. 

This decision is not the only one to this 
effect. 

The task of following up these societies 


and misrepresentations is almost a useless 
one, as a large proportion of mankind pre- 
fer humbuggery to reality, lies to truth, 
swagger to decency, sensationalism to so- 
briety. As we said in the beginning, sub- 
stantially all of the assessment associations 


Mer- | 


The Court held—That the statu- | 


year, and the numerous signs of a speedy 
breaking up in the near future of one of 
the largest and windiest of them all, will 
open the eyes of people to distinguish be- 
tween the false and real in life insurance. 


> — 


THE COMMON WARFARE. 


THE Metropolitan Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters, the latest attempt here of the 
insurance companies to combine for mu- 
tual protection, has not been to any con- 
siderable extent discussed-in these col- 
it has seemed better to wait 
awhile. We have had far less confidence 
than hopefulness as to its success, but were 
hardly prepared for sudden collapse, bare- 
ly six months after it became operative, 
which is the event of the past week in in- 
surance circles. In the language of the 
letter in which one company ruptures the 
compact, ‘‘no association ever started 
All the companies 
in the District became members. The 
public was informed through the daily 


and that rates and expenses would be ma- 
terially decreased; hence there was no 
public opposition. The stronger members 
pledged support and assistance to weaker 
ones, and a millennium in fire underwrit- 
ing appeared about to dawn.” But—here is 
the statement—*‘ before the day the com- 
pact became operative the scramble began, 
and the greed and rivalry and ambition of 
the few have proved to be an undermining 
influence that cannot be stayed by human 
power, and it is clearly demonstrated that 
the compact is a failure.” 

The essential features of the compact 
were : an equalized and fixed schedule of 
rating for metropolitan risks; no rebates 
to the insured; and a.ten per cent. com- 
mission to brokers. It is now alleged that 
this agreement has been secretly violated 
in every particular; that favored brokers 
have been getting fifteen per cent. and 
have been able to hold and attract cus- 
tomers by getting cut rates and allowing 
rebates. The compact ends as compacts 


Those who keep it in good 
faith practically handicap themselves for 
the immediate benefit of the tricky ones, 
who capture the public by superior in- 
ducements until the others discover the 


The President of the Williamsburg City 
Company, whose action dissolves the 
association in pursuance of the clause 
which releases all as soon as one publicly 
withdraws, is somewhat rated as a 
‘*kicker” by his associates ; but upon this 
condition of facts he is not to be criticised 
for doing what somebody must do—telling 
the truth and destroying the semblance 
of an organization that has lost substance, 
if it ever had substance. It is not in hu- 
man nature to do otherwise; and if the 
bad faith is really so general that attempt 
to check it by applying the scheme of pen- 
alty provided is hopeless it is better to 
clear the rubbish away and have the truth 
known. 

But ifa hundred men should mutually 
sign a total abstinence pledge, which some 
immediately violated in secret, announce- 
ment of their repudiation of the broken 
compact by the rest would be proper to 
follow their discovery of the facts, but if 
the soberest minded of them should also 
avow theirintention to enter a competi- 
tion for keeping even step in dissipation 
with the most reckless, there could be only 
What we 


of the demoralized condition of fire un- 


yense ratios; its reckless underbidding 
for risks at any price, on the chance thata 
dangerous hazard would run its term be- 
fore the blow would fall; its consequent 
unprofitableness and the ruin and with- 
drawal of companies—are these things 
true in fact or not? One or the other they 
must be. If not true, what need of any 





| compacts and associations? If true, then 


| possible union is for defense against a 


are conceived in fraud and misrepresenta- | 


tion,and they grow by what they feed upon. | 


There is hope that the death of so many 


the failure and rupture of another associ- 
ation, the most promising ever founded, 
only emphasizes anew the need of reform | 
by its openly avowed utter abandonment 
of attempt to reform. For let it be re- 
te wm, that insurance has not a single 
characteristic of a monopoly, however it 
pleases demagogues and unthinking peo- 
ple to call it. Any small number of men 
who have a certain minimum of capital to 
put up and believe there is profit to be | 
made are as free to enter the underwrit- 

ing field as any one man is to go into the re- 

tail trade in peanuts. This being so it is | 
plainly impossible for the companies to | 
maintain an exclusive and _ protect- | 
ive association for limiting compe- 


, : : | tition, keeping up really high rates, and 
and exposing their frauduleht practices | BE ; & 


enjoying the fatness of a genuine monopo- | 
ly ; combination for robbing the public is 
out of the question until the field is 
fenced in and limited by statute. The only 


common and actual danger. 

If there has been and is no such danger, 
the companies have been lying, and all 
publicists who have supported them have | 
either lied, too, or have been broadly mis- 
taken—this is the plain truth about it, | 
which may best be stated plainly. If 
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there is danger, a further truth must be 
told : that the companies will not be driven 
and kept together even by imminent dan- 
ger, but deliberately prefer to race madly 
with each other to catch risks which are 
risks in the literal, primitive sense. Busi- 
ness at what can be got; business at one 
little dip below what anybody else will 
take, or is said to be willing to take ; busi- 
ness which means insolvency, if enough 
of it is done—this is the thing to be sought. 
For if a broker says to a company : ‘“‘ I can 
get a policy elsewhere for eighty cents on 
this property, for which you quote eighty- 
five,” the conditions will compel a com- 
pany to take him at his say-so and “see” 
the alleged offer by naming eighty cents, or 
to ‘‘ go better” by naming seventy-five. If 
the president of the Williamsburg City is 
strictly correct in saying that his choice is 
to be ‘‘ deprived of all my business by re- 
maining in the association and honestly 
observing the rules,” or to cut loose and 
strive for business on a free-trade basis, he 
must come to that. ‘‘I am compelled to 
take this step in order to protect my busi- 
ness,” he says. Then to “ protect” it is do 
it at whatever price it is worth? Not at 
all—at a price at least not above what the 
most reckless company in the field will 
accept. The grotesque absurdity of such 
a business position is beyond travesty and 
comparison. The proposition that com- 
petition shall be followed even into doing 
a dangerous and losing business charac- 
terizes itself sufficiently. 

In selling tangible merchandise, if a 
man finds that he cannot compete with 
the ‘‘inducements” offered by rivals, 
without selling under cost, he abandons 
the field and looks for something better 
worth doing. In buying tangible mer- 
chandise, if the intelligent man finds 
goods offered him below value he suspects 
quality and sees that he must begin to pro- 
tect his outlays by careful investigation. 
In selling and buying insurance, if the 
laws of arithmetic and business can be 
successfully defied by either seller or buy- 


er, this exceptional reversal of the estab- | 


lished order of things is still to be shown. 
What will be the outcome? The time is 
ripe for some president to take as ta ndand 
say that his company will sell insurance at 
actual value or not at all, and then be as 
good as his word. There are companies 
which could take this stand, making a 
straightforward explanation to the public, 
and could carry the public with them ; 
there are officers who could put their com- 
panies in this position. Whether they will 
do it is a question of good sense and cour- 
age. 

The earlier association remains, but of 
what use will it be to rely on an old prom- 
ise after breaking the fresher one? How- 
ever, we shall wish the attempt success, 
The result will of course not be the de- 
struction of fire underwriting, but the 
poorest will be burned out and the fittest 
will survive. The process is costly and 
foolish, but suffering continues to be the 
price of wisdom. 

—_———_— a 


THE HOMG@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


SraTe or New YORK, ) 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, - 
ALBANY, N. Y., April 4th, 1887. J 

To Policy-holders.—By the annual state- 
ment of the Homceopathic Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, filed in 
this Department, showing the condition of 
said Company on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1886, it appearing that its capital stock 
of $100,000 was impaired to the extent of 
$80,232.30, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of chapter 161 of the Laws of 1879, 
on March eight, I directed the officers of 
said Company to ape the stock-holders 
to make good in cash and pay in the sum 
of $80,232.30, the amount of such im- 
pairment, within ninety days after the 
date of such direction. 

During said ninety days, under the pro- 
visions of said statute, the Company will ne- 
cessarily remain in the hands of its officers. 

But, inasmuch as said Company, by 
said annual statement, was shown to 


| be, on the 31st day of December, 1886, pos- 


sessed of a surplus, as regards policy-hold- 
ers, amounting to $19,767.70, and, as Iam 
advised, said Company has ceased issuing 
new policies, I deem it proper to notify 
and advise all policy-holders of said 
pear oe d not to rmit themselves 
to be induced to sacrifice their interests in 
their policies. There is noreason why any 
policy-holder should not receive, in the 
settlement of the affairs of the Company, 
one hundred cents on the dollar, or very 
nearly that rate, for his valid policy claim 
on the Company. 

Under chapter 341, Laws of 1876, as 


| amended by chapter 321, Laws of 1877, no 


life insurance policy can be forfeited by 
reason of non-payment of a premium, ex- 
cept after proper notice by the Company 
to the policy-holder, and the latter has 
thirty days after the mailing of such notice 
to make said payment, unless he has 
waived the giving of said notice. 
Furthermore, under chapter 347, Laws 
of 1879, when a policy, which was 
issued su uent to May, 2ist, 1879, 
een in force three years, 
shall by its terms, lapse or become for- 
feited for non-payment of a premium (un- 








less the provisions of said act have been 
specially waived in the application and no- 
tice of such waiver, written or printed in 
red ink on the margin of the face of the 
gates when written), the full reserve, after 
eduction of any indebtedness of the in- 
sured to the company, on: said policy, 
shall, on demand made, with surrender of 
the policy within six months after such 
lapse, ‘‘be taken as a single remium of 
life insurance at the published rates of the 
Company at the time the policy was issued, 
and shall be applied, as shali have been 
agreed in the application and policy, 
either to continue the insurance of the 
licy in force at its full amount, so 
ong as such single premium 
will purchase temporary insurance for 
that amount at the age of the insured at 
the time of lapse ; or to purchase upon the 
same life at the same age, paid-up insur- 
ance payable at the same time, and under 
the same conditions, except as to payment 
of premiums, as the original policy.” If 
no such agreement has been made in the 
application and policy, ‘‘the said single 
premium may be applied in either of the 
modes above apocidied, at the option of the 
owner of the policy, notice of such option 
to be contained in the demand hereinbe- 
fore required to be made to prevent the 
forfeiture of the policy.” The net value 
of the insurance given for such singlo 
premium under the statute, shall in ne 
case be less than two-thirds of the entire 
reserve after deducting the indebtedness 

specified. 

R. A. MAXWELL, Superintendent. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 








NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Sy a 6 dns bescecccccesesacend $400,000 00 
I ia nccnntespackaieceuesune 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 
IE wicicabhantne skacsaueeeen 193,165 03 
Ib vclinidnvivnsssesciqicesteheed $1,294,437 70 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


A SE $18,627 1 
Cisbilicios.....-..00.-°7-. TESSUSSS 39 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 88 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 180. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every —- Z 

Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
ony comme after three years. 
Death Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 


proofs are received at the Home Office 


Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


pany. 
All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 
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{SCS Philadelphia, 
VENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cs ec cawexecoccsnescccpseecengansetane 

Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
Sa ccnncsoctocacseccensionssonsie 1,248,984 44 

a ciknr os eecnndsecenentecessapeniases codes 552,874 22 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. $2,201,868 668 
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Twenty-Third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCOME FOR 1886. 


PND PRB ie os ccnscccccccssscecceccocce $184,454 92 
From Interests, Rents, and all other 
GE ccivnesiccsscdccnntvesdeviassaconaes 81,380 35 
DISBURSED 1886. 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
Death Claims Paid........... $75,260 64 
Matured Endowments Paid.. 113,844 36 
Dividends, Purchased and 
Canceled Policies .......... 54,673 85 —241,798 &5 
Commissions and Salaries 
paid Agents and Managers 
CE DI » cvdcvcsccoscces 43,824 22 
Salaries paid Officers and 
EL ciainiorsconcnamanerwes 17,591 530 
Printing, Stationery, Adver- 
tising, Postage, Charges 
ee 11,247 O1 
Medical Examiner’s Fees.:.. 1,892 65 —14,555 38 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and 
amount Charged to Profit 
Bicwiracsetcamncnewséie 7,868 72 





Total Disbursed........... $324,222 95 
ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


Ese ath TRE TRAN «0 ccc ccccecccccsecses $567,496 73 
Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable... 198,698 13 
Premium Notes and Liens on Policies in 

ic cnkin ciscsdcbnne 00 dnsse seeusnteacone 5A1,294 &3 
Real Estate owned by the Company...... 258,279 53 
i ncnnecnicceved névececsséens 850,852 84 
Cash in Bank and Offfice...............-0+6+ 36,816 82 
Furnitures, Fixtures and Safes...... 8,826 32 
Deferred Unreported Premiums 20,278 95 





$2,212,544 13 
_ LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding Policies (44¢ 
per cent. interest)........... $1,833,°87 CO 
Claims by Death and Endow- 
ment awaiting proof, with 
valid and satisfactory dis- 








Gs caved cencasscescces.cs 61,651 00 
All other Liabilities.......... 17,000 GO --1,912,508 00 
i Ritiddcdondipekanvadseneenes akessouns $400,006 15 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities...... 121 


JAS. S. PARSONS, Pres. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
R. E. BEECHER, Sec. 





OFFICE OF,THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist of December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,£09,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

TR, FI vccsccvecsusvcccsssescecceses 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums $5,285,299 99 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, _ 


1886 to 31st December, 1886................ $5,817,699 +0 


Losses paid during the same 


POTEG, .. ccccevccsesces seccces $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 
DROMIEE. . cccccccccscecccces 841,378 15 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 


$9,582,375 00 | 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 0O | 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
CR es cactksrencnepsscecnmacectenss 501,647 §1 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,184 20 
i ccpetrektsccntiicchesecetncasaes 285,254 68 
MIB 0. oes vvececcsneceseseces coccsetsnecs $12,444,511 69 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of protits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHAL 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H CossiTT.” 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELL ort. 
JOSIAH 0, LOW JAMES G. DEF 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLESD. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTU RN, JOHN L. RIKER. 
WILLIAM DEG DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GR EORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 





EDW’D ¥LOYD-JONES, 
Cc. A. HAND, ANSON W HARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLA 

LLIAM H. WEBB . EDGAR JOHNSON, 
CHARLES P- BU RDETT, ity BURSLEY. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

GEORGE H. MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. | 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, | 887. 





CART CAPT Bivic cc cindccccssvcescvesescs 
Reserve Premium Fund.................... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims.. 


ES a 20 aSe 04 aie ca W ia Ree 


reer eee 


sdseeacaiallinttaalediiis sdiarmaails 83,000,000 00 


3,038,648 00 
350,268 50 
1,413,795 05 








United States Stocks (market value)....... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 


State and City Bonds (market value)...... 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 


Interest due on Ist January, 1887.......... 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents 
RS rn et oe er en ee 


$237,312 85 
705,000 00 
2,885,373 75 
1,625,255 00 
226,000 00 
449,000 00 
22,495 40 
273,283 33 
1,378,991 22 


$7,802,711 55 





T. B. GREENE, 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
E. G. SNOW, Jr., 


Ass't Sec’s. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Sec’y- 
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THE 27th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Soctety 








OF THE UNITED STATES. 





for the Year Ending December 31st, 1886. 

















Amounr or LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY IsT, 1886...............000- . .$62,087,513.85 
Income. 
Premiums $16,272, 154.62 
Interest, Rents, etc 3,601,578.57 19,873,733.19 
$81, 961,247.04 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...................ccececeeeee $5,121,473.91 
Dividends, Surrender Values and screenees pebesteccecs saséencesecesthens 3,017,113.28 
WUMAGNN PIED. 6aocc % 5on000ctaesscecccsc ene scence 198 020.7" 
Total Paid Policy-holders. seseeeeeeeee + $8, 336,607.90 
RE Ea a ee ee oe Aone Be eee 7,000.00 
—. Advertising, Postage SE PE icne socdeccccscss 1,946,046.69 
General es | RR ORR A ESOT Rea shethraeeaee 1,305,981. 
GRR, CU SON TION. 0s 5aceisssienss, sinsccscqoasssanacsncesonecs ___ 169,400.17 11,764,986.74 
Net Leper Assets, ener 31, 1886. . eat cnenas $70,191 196,260.80 
A eal 
TIN os ssvnceiacerdtivgdcanevessgnsune ce saatectaeees $19,881,470.94 
New York Real tate, including the ‘Equitabie Building and purchases 
I I iiscnteduicdintirevniishsigesotdes saadnehes chbertente 10,406,394. 10 


United States Stocks; State Stocks; Cit A Stocks, and other investments.. 26,565,537.31 


Loans Secured by Bonds and Stocks ( 


ket Value, $1,876,937, 


WPocvcvcecces 1,392,606.09 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 


foreclosure and Society's Buildings in other cities .. 
Cash in aa and Trust Companies, at sean: and in transit (since 


receiv: 
Due from Paiiiis on account of Premiums 


Market Value of Stocks and Seats over book value 





6,021 831.22 


5,855,390.07 
; 70,030.66 $70,196,260.30 


2,894,052.14 
640; 








a — ened EE EE a TE ER RL RS Se 387.32 
ums due and in process ‘of « collection (less prems. din ad e@ $51,446)....... 334,135.00 
Deferred eter allomerab cons pins ages trary aanenaintie 1,445,638,00 





Total Assets, December 31, 1886 ..............$75,510,472.76 


I hereby ote that after a 
in the foregoing statement, I fi 


sonal examination 0, 
the same to be true an 


the securities and accounts described 
correct as stated. 
JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Comptroller. 





Tora. L1aBixittEs, including legal Reserve on all eet policies (4 per 


cent. Standard), 


- $59,154,597.00 


tee eee 


Total Undivided Surplus, ¢ over ‘4h Reserve, $16, 355,975.76 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is ... 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is. 


(On New York Standard of 44% interest, 





We certify to the correctness of the yy calculation of, the reserve and surplus. 


From this surplus the usual dividends wil 


$5, 728,761.76 

10,627, 114.00 

Surplus is, as computed. . $20, 495,175.76) 
be made. 7EO. W. PHILLIPS, | Actuaries. 


5. G. VAN CISE. 


New Assurance written in 1886 .... ccc ccc cues |$111,540,203 


Total Outstanding Assurance..... 0.0.00. eeees 
Increase of Premium Income. 


.$411,779,098 
.$2,810,475.40 


Increase of Surplus (Four per cent. basis), $2,493,036.63 


Suerte OF SBME ao. 5 tt eeetnes 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 


JAS. W. ALEXANDER, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 8. BO WwW 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, _ B. WILLIAMSON, 

M. A. WHEELOCK, G. W. CARLETON, 
HENRY DAY, E. W. LAMBERT, 
M. HARTLEY, Tooman a. SLL. 
H. M. ALEXANDER, ROBERT BLinw 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JOHN J. Moc ‘ 
CHARLES G. LANDON, Ee R 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, E. 
JOHN SLOANE, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 


AN 
oOUDINOT. COLT, 
SK, 


.$8,9057,085.26 
EUGENE KELLY, R. L. KENNED 
oho. Cc. M AGOUN, f A M. § 
BO KENDALL. Lev 1AM M, BLiBs, 


IP. } 
DANIEL D. LORD, CHARLES a 8) 
JAMES M. HALSTED, THOMAS A 
wM 4 GEORGE i STU T, 
T. De WITT C UYLER, 


FAREER HANDY. OLIVER AMES, 
ALEXANDER, EUSTACE C, FITZ, 
GEO De F, L. DAY, 8. H, PHILLIPS, 
de NAVARRO, IENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
E RD W.SCOTT, A, 


DWA VAN BERGEN 
H. J. FAIRCHILD, L. 


GUSTAY G. POH 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 





1829. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1887. 


CAPITAL 












{pearanee Rese 1,773,466 72 
paid Losses ana ‘Dividends. oo 35,791 
Nees GE vcccncnccsdcccseteccecedsésecs 967,847 48 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1886)............ $3,177,105 90 
OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. MeALL Stee, President. 
FRANCIS one Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CR. RESSON SAMUEL W. KAY. 
Assistant Secretary. 


A Department 
at GEOR@E F. ReEGER, Manager. 





Continental — 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental ° Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Monta ee 
Buildings: ( and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for re-insurance..... onus 53 

(of which for Inland Marine, $22,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
pe ee ee 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,18S7, $5,239,981 28 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 


oun BLIS' JNO. L, RIKER, 
B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 


Wat: H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
, Cc. yi RICHARD A. McCURDY' 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 

RE F. VAIL, OHN H. EARLE, 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBUT, 

Y EDWARD MARTIN, 


ALEX. E. . M. BU ORINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, . D. VERMILYE 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
FAaties FRASER, WM. A. SLATE 

. LOW, LAWRENCE Te *RNURF, 


HIRAM BARNEY 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CoO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Mberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N, STEBBINS, Actuary, 
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Old and Young. 


THE MAN WITH THE 
GROWTH. 


BY W. W. FINK. 


SECOND 


A POPULAR man was Solomon Hall, 

Handsome and rich, but extremely small ; 

So small in brief, as to cause remarks 

Which struck pride resentful 
sparks, 

*Til he stamped the earth with his tiny boot, 


from his 


Longed for a cannon and something to 
shoot, 
And cried: “* The people who call me small 


Shall yet look up to Solomon Hall! 
Ha, ha! By chemistry’s magic art 
I'll change myself to a child again, 
Then give my body a brand-new start 
And grow to be tall like other men !”’ 


He coaxed his courage and choked his 
groans, 
And steeped himself 41 .icate oils 
To loosen the fibers and soften the bones 
And make the muscles unfold their coils. 
He nottled the elements all together, 
Winter aud summer and spring-like weather, 
Stirred in the infinite drugs that go 
To make all animate nature grow. 
Then, taking the draught, he felt it sweep 
Through veins ecstatic and sank to sleep. 
This happened on New Year’s day, but when 
He awoke the spring had come again. 


Something, he felt assured, was wrong: 
His body was little, his legs were long, 
And his nose had developed a monstrous 
prong; 
His chest was still the size of a boy’s, 
3ut Solomon Hall, 
Though terribly tall, 
Had lost his beautiful equipoise. 


And lo! A little man, close beside, 

Who under the pillow was trying to hide. 
** Well sir,”’ cried Sol, in haughtiest tone, 
‘** Explain the reason I’m not alone. 

Pray tell your name, 

And whence you came, 

And why you didn’t announce your call ?” 
Then slowly the stranger raised his head, 
And, looking at Solomon, sadly said : 

“Tm you! Don’t We're Solo- 

mon Hall! 
We're one, and Solomon Hall is both ! 
I'm a part, dear twin, of your second 


growth !”” 


you see? 


Of course in a minute the truth came out, 

The man at his shoulder was only a sprout, 

Such sprouts as you 
know, 

When the fall rains tickle the old vines so 

That little knobs on the tubers grow. 


grow on potatoes, 


I couldn’t describe the wondrous tricks—or 

What-you-may-call-them of Sol’s elixir. 

But oh, the predicament he was in! 

The limber, ridiculous, spindling twin, 

As he swung like a pair of stilts through 
town 

In search of a surgeon to cut him down. 


But he found, alas! what is ever true, 
That deeds of folly are hard to undo. 
The ingenious elixir that made him tall 
Had wrought the ruin of Solomon Hall. 
Des MOINgs, [oWA. 
. 


THE PRICE OF A FLOCK OF SHEEP. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
Part I. 


MarTHA’S conduct the day or two follow- 
ing the ride to Blue Hills, had been such 
as to justify her mother in believing that 
she and Sherman must 
clear understanding. The 


very young 


+ 
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suns of August. But at the back it looked | 


toward the sea across a wild country of 
meadow, with islands of high ground 
feathered with oaks, a mile or two of the 
meandering ribbon of the river woven in 
among the marshes and then out to the 
breadth of sea and sky beyond. 

The back porch at the Drayton’s gave 
this, and when Martha had done her al- 
lotted share of the morning work, she took 
some and went out there. 
Thoughts too vague for words, sweeter 


sewing 


than words could ever be, gave her eyes a 
look as far away as the sea, and the swell- 
ing young buds of the hop-vine that clam- 
bered over the porch swayed in pleasant 


| unison with the ins and outs of her wak- 





ing dreams. 

She heard her father drive off in his 
wagon to the village, she heard her moth- 
er shriek after him to ‘‘ be sure and git a 
package of saleratus,” but it was to her 
only a noise beyond the gates, nothing in 
which she was interested. 

Mr. Drayton, rattling along in the dust, 
presently overtook an old crony and friend 
named Eleazer Hine, and drew up to ask 
him ‘‘ to git in, as they ‘peared to be goin’ 
the same road.” 

‘** How's your piece of onions lookin’, so 
far?” Drayton, as Eleazer settled 
down on the seat beside him. 

The question struck Eleazer on a tender 
point. 


said 


The condition of his onions was an 
index of the state of his mind. If they 
looked well, he took a hopeful view of the 
world, and his sixty years sat lightly on 
his shoulders ; but if they were not flour- 
ishing Eleazer felt that he lived in a vale 
of tears, and that he himself should see 
but a few more risings and settings of the 
sun. Now his face fell a little. 

‘* The fact is I’ve had to scrimp that lot 
this year. Rockweed’s scarce and high. The 
boatmen say they can’t get that nor’ sea- 
weed neither this year. The ‘long-shore 
farmers are too quick for ’em. They get 


every bit as soon as it comes up. Tim 








‘Yes, unbeknown to the old man or 
Sherman. But the’s half a hundred boys 
0’ his. You’d have to call the roll to make 
sure you'd got ’em all, and then—boys are 
as flibberty and forgetful as a kite’s tail,” 
using the comparison to express his opin- 
ion of the slightness and airiness of a 
boy’s memory. 

The lawyer was non-committal during 
the rest of the interview, and Drayton went 
away not knowing what to do and was, as 
a consequence, quite irritable in the bosom 
of his family, and Mrs. Drayton looked 
at him with pitying eyes. 

‘** Father’s most broke to pieces with all 
his trouble,” she said to Martha, as they 
met in the pantry ; ‘I guess we'll get him 
a hot supper and kind o’ comfort him up.” 

The lawyer although he had said noth- 
ing, yet he thought enough of it to drive 
over to Crandall’s the next day upon some 
other business, but with his wits ready to 
alight upon anything which might tend 
toward Drayton’s affairs. As he neared 
the Crandall house he saw a boy seated 
upon a stone wall by the roadside engaged 
in dragging up some awkward iron instru- 
ment to the top. He managed very skill- 
fully, and rested his hand amoment to 
look up and see who was coming. Mr. 
Benedict also looked and recognized one 
of the Crandall boys by the father’s look 
in his face, and stopped to speak to him. 

‘Ts your father at home, my boy ?”’ 

‘* No sir, he’s plantin’ corn in the lot 
below the house.” 

‘“What have you got there?” 
boy gave another tug to the rusty 
was holding. 


as the 
iron he 


‘** Steel trap—and something in it, too.” 

‘* So itis ; somebody’s got a wood-chuck, 
I guess.” 

**T guess so, too,” 


and Tom looked 


proudly and confidently up in spite of the 


low rays of a westering sun which shone 
in his face; ‘‘’twas about time, too. I 


| caught three skunks first.” 


Close says he b'leeves Crandall sits up | 


nights with his beast. He hain’t been able 
to get so much as a bit of froth weed there 
this winter.” 
** Crandall ! 
the 


He'll be orderin’ ‘em off 
flats, first you know. I 
wish he would. They'd rare up then and 
him to understand boatmen has 
rights,” said Drayton. 
‘You're thinking about 
Well, I don’t 


lines. Goin’ 


clammin’ 
give 
your sheep. 


wonder. That hard 
to take the lew on him, I 


was 


suppose ?” 

** No, ‘tain’t any use. Close won’t swear 
to anything.” 

** Well, I will,” said Eleazer. ‘* I was 
along there before he was, goin’ to my 
onions. I saw him—a big, black dog, run- 
nin’ away from a sheep that was lyin’ on 
the ground. Two other dogs was further 
off, so fur I could not see plain, but this 


| one I could—and it "— 


have come to a | 


woman was very dreamy and mechanical | 


about her work—*‘ very fitty and starty,” 
said the mother to herself; ‘‘I know the 


‘* Was Crandall’s dog?” 

‘‘As sure as daylight, I called him by 
name. He wouldn’t come; he knew what 
he’d been doin’.” 

Drayton took off his hat and waved it 
in the air, and gave the horse a cut with 
the whip and a tug at the reins. 

“Tl go to law now! I'll go to law! 
But why hain’t ye told me before?” 

‘*T was goin’ to as soon as I see you. I 
thought I'd send you word, and then I 
didn’t know’s I'd better,” said Eleazer, 
with that easy country leisure so appalling 


to people that have not learned what it is 


the signs,” and she watched her daughter | 


quietly, but she said nothing. 
must speak first. 

Mr. Drayton's little half house, painted 
white with green blinds, was set according 
to the New England fashion, which de- 
crees that all houses must face the road. 
The view, the southern exposure, all the 


The girl 


desirable things in a location, may come | 


as they happen, but that one convention- 
ality must be respected at all costs. <Ac- 
cordingly the front of the house, softened a 
little by the shade of two maples, looked 
at a sunny road, with some scraggly juni- 
per bushes and sweet fern leading a har- 
assed existence along its sides, and for a 


distant view the eye wandered up an un- | 


interesting hill shorn of its trees, with only 
a thin growth of grass coaxed up by spring 
rains to be burned brown by the scorching 


to wait on Nature, and to be trained in her 
slow, serene methods. Drayton was used 
to it, but this was such a very vital thing 
that it seemed almost heartless. 

** You took it cool,” said he. ‘‘ *Twasn’t 
your foot the shoe pinched. You've got 
to go to the lawyers with me now, any- 
how.” 

Eleazer went, although he looked long- 
ingly at the turn of the road where he had 


| expected to get out and go along down to 


| could have untied him? 


his beloved onion pateh; it was two miles 
further to Ordway, the town of which 
Ordway Farnis was an outlying district. 

**There’s a good deal in it,” said Bene- 
dict the lawyer at the end of the recitals; 
‘*but more that’s not in it. If the dog 
was tied up that evening, as Crandall and 
his son will probably swear he was, who 
Some. of his 
boys?” 


Benedict laughed, amused at a certain 
frankness and good-nature in the boy’s 
face. 

‘*T am going down to your house. Don’t 
you want to put it in the back of the wag- 
on and ride home with me?” 

Tom was delighted to do so, and.skill- 
fully contrived to put the rusty, awkward 
thing, big enough to catch a wolf in its 
steel teeth, and with the dead wood-chuck 
still hanging in its fangs, in the end of the 
wagon, and then jumped lightly up to the 


| . 
seat in front. 


** You’ve got something else, too, on the 
end of your rope,” said the lawyer; ‘ did 
you catch that too?” 

Tom looked back a little guiltily. He 
was a small pirate in the matter of helping 
himself to anything he wanted, but he had 


| a fragment of a conscience—a mere par- 





ticle, always in arrears in its work. Now 
it pricked him gently, and he answered in 
a lowered tone : 

** That—is Judge's collar.” 

In five minutes more the lawyer had ex- 
tracted the facts from him, although there 
were some mental squirmings in the boy’s 
mind. He felt instinctively that he was 
helping Mr. Benedict to knowledge of 
some kind, but whether good or evil he 
could not tell from the gentleman’s quiet 
face. To make all right he said: ‘* You 
won't tell father, will you?” 

‘*No indeed,” replied Mr. Benedict, so 
heartily that Tom was reassured and went 
guilelessly on with his prattle, ignorant of 
the great fact he had revealed to the keen 
mind beside him. 

On his way home the lawyer called at 
his client’s house and said that he saw 
more in the case than he had expected, 
and he was ready to take it up if Drayton 
wished. 

Accordingly, in a day or two, Crandall 
was served with the legal notice of pay- 
ment required for the damage of the sheep 
or a lawsuit. 

‘*Drayton’s a fool!” he exclaimed ; 
‘*what does he want to lose a case for? 
If I felt that I was wrong about the dog 
I'd pay—but I ain’t going to be driven. 
Anyhow he will lose.” 

And he did, to the joy of all the men 
of a certain class in the neighborhood. 
As you descend the scales of respectabil- 
ity, the ratio of the number of dogs a man 
owns increases in strict proportion to his 
lack of means. The men who were most 





opposed to Drayton’s suit when it came to 
trial were those who had four dogs, a litter 
of pups, and six children, with no visible 
means of supporting them. The judge 
made a technicality of law answer his 
purpose. Circumstantial evidence should 
not convict even a dog. 

The loss of the suit was a dreadful blow 
to Drayton. 

‘If they want to make a pauper of me, 
I'll go and be one and let the town take 
care of me,” he said; “but I ain’t goin’ 
to get the damages Crandall owes me out 
of the pockets of every tax-payer in the 
town.” 

He overtook Crandall on the way home, 
and drove up alongside of him, and called 
out over the rattling of their wagons : 

‘*You can’t keep your dog to home, but 
perhaps you can keep your boy off my 
land and away from my house.” 

‘*T don’t know anything. about my boy, 
if you mean Sherman,” retorted Crandall. 
‘* He is a man and goes where he pleases. 
If he ain’t welcome it won’t take much to 
let him know it, I guess.” 

‘*My daughter won’t be rich enough to 
marry into your family. She’s just had a 
lot of money carved off from what I could 
have give her, and she’s too poor. 
You're rich with your dog and your mead- 
ows and your sea-weed, and gettin’ richer. 
I hadn’t anything but my sheep and a few 
acres of sand, and I have lost my sheep. 
So there ain’t no need of sayin’ any more;” 
and he drove on past, and Crandall went 
home with a superstitious feeling which 
his best sense could not quiet, that some 
misfortune would happen to him yet as a 
result of that boast. 

He met his son with the abrupt remark: 
‘The old man says you are not to visit 
Martha any more.” 

Sherman reddened, and answered 
fiercely: ‘“‘I ain’t goin’ to marry him. 
What does Martha say ?” 

‘* Well, I didn’t see her. But there’s one 
thing sure, if she makes the old man mad, 
he won't give her a cent. He’s talking 
about being poor, now.” 

‘* He wouldn’t have had enough any way 
to amount to a row of pins,” said Sher- 
man. ‘*They want to send Douglas to 
college, and that'll skin him of every cent. 
I wasn’t after her for her money.” 

‘*T thought he wanted to be a sailor. 
But, any way, Drayton has just given me 
the biggest cussin’ I ever heard in my life. 
I s’pose it was rather hard on him to lose 
his case, and so I didn’t say very much— 
let him go on until he had it out.” 

“Tl see about it this evening,” said 
Sherman, with a lover’s confidence in his 
ability to set the jarring elements of this 
world in an order that will suit him. 

‘** But Drayton warns you off his prem- 
ises.” 

‘** As if Il werea tramp, eh? Well, some 
other man’s premises will have to do for 
a while.” 

‘Take time. 
down. 


Let the old man cool 
As likely as not if you go b’ilin’ 
over there this evening you'll get into a 
row, and you'll make it plaguey uncom- 
fortable for Martha. A girl isn’t likea 
man. She’s got to stay at home. She 
can’t get away as you could if I was to 
take up against you,” said Crandall, un- 
consciously putting into words the fact 
that fathers feel that they own their 
daughters much more than their sons—the 
old feeling that makes the aborignal man 
take gifts from his future son-in-law, and 
which put into the marriage ceremony of 
the Episcopal ritual the question ‘‘ Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this 
man ?” 

‘*T should suppose she would be too 
proud to marry now, her father and I have 
quarreled so. She'll think we don’t want 
her.” 

‘*T don’t suppose my family is going to 
make any objections whom I shall take into 
my house?” 

** Your house? 
had one.” 

‘* T shall before I’m married.” 

‘* Oh, well, don’t get excited. 


I didn’t know as you 


It would 


be handy, you know, to have the families 
on good terms.” 

‘It won’t make much difference to me 
how Drayton feels toward you,” said Sher- 
man, brusquely, and not quite filially. 

‘** You needn’t be so sure of that; you 
were the principal witness against him.” 
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**T should think Tom was,” said Sher- 
man, referring to the fact which Benedict 
had skillfully elucidated in the trial, that 
the boy had taken away the rope. 

‘* Well, well,” said the father, ‘“ that’s 
neither here nor there, now; let’s talk 
about something else. There’s the sloop 
we own together, that you’d better be 
making useful, if you want a house big 
enough for two. There’s a load of potatoes 
left over from last winter that'll sell well 
before this year’s crop gets in. There’s 
money in them, I think.” 

** All right; we'll load to-morrow and 
go out on the flood early in the morning,” 
said Sherman, pleased at the prospect of 
immediate action. 

By the miraculous premonition which 
lovers have, Sherman and Martha met the 
next evening under the low hanging 
boughs of an apple tree, ‘‘on some other 
man’s premises,” as Sherman said. 

‘* Father will never get over this,” she 
said, ‘‘and Douglas declares he will be a 
sailor, and everything seems to pile up.” 

He whispered something as if he feared 
that the apple blossoms would overhear 
him. 

**You can’t marry a beggar,” she an- 
swered, quickly, a little louder than he. 

Then he gathered a little courage, from 
having once broached the subject, and an- 
swered in a louder voice: ‘‘ Why not? 
They can marry when responsible people 
cannot.” 

‘But it would not be equal. 
not a beggar.” 

‘“Yes I am, half one. I haven't got 
enough for two yet. But never fear, I am 
like those wide-armed things in the sea, 
that spread their feelers and row in their 
bread and butter out of the sea water. 
[ willdo that on this trip and the next 
one. We'll have the house and something 
to put in it. Remember that ‘‘ when Papa 
Drayton threatens himself with the poor- 
house.” 

She gave a little giggle that was half a 
sob, as he folded her in his arms, and said : 
‘* He has talked about the poorhouse—and 
—I—was not quite kind; I asked if I 
might drive when we went there.” 

** That heartened him up, I guess”; and 
Sherman began laughing so heartily that 
she lost her disposition to cry, and said : 
‘** Tt did ;” then she added, ‘‘ you have not 
said anything to Douglas about going to 
sea with you? He’s crazy over that book 
you gave nim, and father can’t bear that 
either.” 

‘* He’s spoken to me about going, but I 
did not encourage it.” 

The thought made her stand up straight 
and loosen his arms a little. ‘If he 
should tell father he wanted to sail with 
you—I—I don’t know what father would 
do. He thinks his cup is full now.” 

‘** And that would run it over? Well, I 
am going at four, and Dowiglas will be 
snoring ten knots an hour at that time, and 
will find it mighty hard work to wake an 
hour later when his father calls him.” 

Then they separated, Martha to make a 
frightened dash across the garden, sweet 
with the perfume the dews know how to 
coax forth from mint and balm, and Sher- 
man to go back to his schooner, where he 
spent most of the night making prepara- 
tions for departure. 
stood on the deck, with a fair little, early 
breeze flapping the mainsail as if impa- 
tient to have the slack tightened that it 
might send him smoothly down the glassy 
bends of the river to the sea. Then the 
lines were cast off, Sherman himself stood 
at the wheel and gave the spoke the first 
whirl, the frisky wind rounded out the sail 
joyfully, and they slid along the first liquid 
rods of their journey. Across the low green 
of the marshes, the sun was shining, a 
red, streaked face, as if he felt the exer- 
tion of the early rising which summer 
mornings require, the meadow larks sung 
a high, clear soprano, and stepped daintily 
in the tall grass about their nests. Judge, 
the dog, sat by the mast, and gazed about 
him complacently, giving an occasional 
short bark, as if he were issuing orders 
which ought to be understood, though 
mankind had been frightfully slow about 
learning his language. 

The man at the wheel must not talk and 
must attend only to the points of the com- 
pass, yet Sherman cast frequent searching 
looks up the broad low reach of the river 


You are 





At four o'clock Ife | 





to the white house which turned its back 
so resolutely on the view. Presently he 
saw one of the upper blinds open and 
something white fluttered up and down 
as if a fair hand waved a handkerchief, 


and he responded, regardless of the risk of | 


running aground, and that the other man, 
George Rice, cook, mate, and all hands, 
was doubtless watching him. They slipped 
along until they were fairly in the mouth 


of the river, when they suddenly perceived | 


rowing out from a creek, where it had 
evidently been waiting for them, a little 
dory, and the single person who came 
toward them with quick strokes of the 
oar was Douglas Drayton. 

** Hallo!” 

Rice leaned over the side and answered 
the hail. 

‘‘Let me come on board,” said Douglas. 
‘* Ask Sherman to let me. I want to goto 
New York with him.” 

He felt so sure of an immediate permis- 
sion that he hauled in his oar and stood up 


to receive the rope that he expected to see | 


whirling toward him the next moment. 

Sherman said to Rice: *‘ Tell him I can’t 
take him.” 

A bitter disappointment came into the 
lad’s face at this reception. 

“Ask him again—tell 
come.” 

Rice calied back, ‘‘He wants to know if 
your father said you might come.” 

**Tll tell him about that when I come 
aboard.” 

‘‘Hesays he wants to know before you 
come.” 

‘* But I am falling behind ; do throw me 
arope. You are getting ahead,” the boy’s 
voice rose to a cry of appeal as he saw how 
the sloop was gaining on him. Rice felt 


him I must 


the tone and supposing that Sherman had | 


no real reason for objecting, scarcely 
looked to his captain for an answer but 
caught up a rope he had been coiling down 
and flung it toward the boat. 


tance between him and the sloop it fell 
short and the boy, too anxious for it, sprang 
forward, careless if he went overboard, and 
fell into the water. 

‘**Can’t you swim ?” called out Rice as he 
noticed the boy floundering and splashing 
either from helplessness or fright. 

‘‘For the Lord’s sake git hold o’ the rope, 
then.” At that moment a dark body clove 
the air from the sloop’s gunwale and in 
another second they saw Judge breasting 
the water toward the boy. He had been 


watching events with his forepaws on the | 


rail, whining and wagging his tail with ex- 
citement,but when he saw Douglas actually 
in the water it was too much for him and 
over he went. A few strokes brought him 
alongside, and he seized the bulging shirt 
of Douglas in his teeth, and gave him just 
the feeling of being sustained which he 
needed, to raise his head and look round 
for the rope. Fortunately that floated 
within a few feet of him; he caught it, 


felt saved, and the confidence it inspired | 


was enough to calm him and make him 
listen to the directions which Rice called 
out to bim. 

‘** Head toward the dory. Git it over the 
stern. The dog’llhelp ye. Over the stern 
—there, ye lubber—now fasten your rope 
to the thwart. There, now! I can bring 
ye ‘longside.” 

In five minutes more Douglas stood 
upon the deck he coveted, in a very 
dripping condition but overjoyed at his 


| Success. 





Rice looked at him with a feeling of an- 
ger which had been rising in his heart as 
soon as he saw that the youth would be 
saved. 

‘You're a pretty fellow! Couldn’t ye 
have gone up to the wharf and come 
aboard like a Christian—instead of walk- 
in’ in like a mop—drippin’! Ye may 
thank the dog that you ain't bein’ washed 
up next tide with your mouth full of sea- 
weed.” 


‘ P es 
**- You act as if you wish I would,” said | 


poor Douglas, overcome with his reception 
and the coldness of Sherman who had not 
yet spoken a word to him. 

Rice made no further remarks, but went 
to work grumbling and muttering, brought 
the dog on board, and then began hauling 
up the dory. At this moment a sharp hail 
from the shore, followed by a patter of 
abusive words, fell upon their ears. 
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Douglas | 
snatched at it, but in the lengthening dis- | 
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in’ on her? Where’s my boy? Stealin’ him 
too?” and to the unspeakable dismay of 
both Sherman and Douglas, they saw the 
form of Mr. Drayton on the bank and rec- 
ognized that his voice was pouring anathe- 
| mas upon them. 
Sherman was appalled, because he in- 
| stantly saw how the affair would look to 
| the father—apparently he had been party 
' to a deception, had agreed to take Douglas 
unknown to his father. The wind was 
freshening every moment and taking them 
further away from the shore, and the el- 
derly gray figure standing there waving 
-his hat with the angry words from his 
mouth growing momently fainter and 
| fainter. It was useless to think of sending 
the boy back in his slight dory, and they 
| went on, Sherman standing with a help- 
less feeling in the combination of events 
| which had piled upon each other within 
the last ten minutes. 

‘* Well, you have done it now, Douglas,” 
said he roughly to the youth. ‘‘ Your father 
thinks I have carried you off. He'll make 
it nice for us when we get back, to say 
, nothing of Martha while we are gone.” 

Douglas, boy-like, had not the faintest, 
conception that he was about to make 
trouble for anybody else. He knew he 
was stealing a march upon his father, for 
which he had no doubt of being quickly 
forgiven—with an only son’s confidence in 
the love of his parents. His movements 
| heretofore had not been fraught with seri- 
ous consequences to any one but himself, 
| and he had not supposed they would be 
now. Sherman’s words opened an alarm- 
ing vista. 

**T didn’t know—I didn’t think,” and he 
gave a look at the lessening figure of his 


| to bark violently, as if he would hurl back 
recriminations if no one else had pluck 
| enough to do it. 

‘*T didn’t believe father would mind it 
nuch—and how wasI goin’ to know it 
would make trouble for you and Martha?” 

‘* Well, I s’pose a boy don’t know 
| much,” said Sherman, with a shade less of 
| severity ; ‘‘ but you and my brother Tom 

are being the means of a powerful lot of 
| trouble for us that ain’t boys.” 
| ‘Tlldo everything I can to help you,” 
said Douglas, with a humility that would 
have surprised his mother. 

** You will have to take the train back 
from New York,” said Sherman. ‘I may 
| have to lie there several days, and I 
shouldn’t dare keep you without your folks 


knowing all about you, and being will- | 


ing. 

‘* Father knows where I am,” Douglas 
ventured, meekly. 

** Yes, he saw you goin’ long with me, 
and Judge barkin’ at him as if he was glad 
of it.” 

Crandall heard with a grim smile, a few 
hours later, ‘‘ that Doug. Drayton had 
gone off with Sherman,” and sent a letter 


send home Rice, as he needed him very 
| much, and the sloop, returning only in bal- 
| last, would need only a boy beside the 

captain, and added : *‘ I will make it right 

with Douglas’ father.” By way of ‘“‘ mak- 

ing it right” with the father of Douglas, 
| he drove to the lot where Mr. Dray- 
| ton was at work, an hour or two after 
writing his letter, and raised his hat with 
a courtesy which was a mockery. Po- 
liteness with the hat is not a common 
thing among Yankees, and Drayton in- 
stinctively felt that there was something 
wrong as he observed the act, and braced 
himself to bear what was to come; he 
knew it would be unpleasant. 

**T’ve just been writing to Sherman that 
as your boy chose to run off with him, he 
might as well keep him. If Douglas is 
bound to be a sailor, he will learn as well 
with Sherman as anybody; and after he’s 
| got a little taste of salt, perhaps he will 
be more willing to go to college afterward. 
At any rate, he will keep him for his 
board.” 

Then he drove off fast without waiting 
to hear what the black cloud on Drayton's 
face would divulge of the thunder and 
lightning he knew must be rolling and 
tearing within. 

With many misgivings, and pressed by 
the entreaties of the boy, who felt that to 


| he enjoined Sherman to keep Douglas and 
| 
| 





‘* What you doin’ with my dory? Steal- go back at once by rail was the deepest ig- 


father at whom Judge was now beginning | 


to his son by the next mail. In this epistle | 


| 


| nominy, Sherman at last decided to keep 
| him; and sent back Rice, as his father di- 
rected. Then he looked about for another 
boy. Those boys who played about the 
wharf proudly declined his offers of work 
and wages. They preferred to sleep in the 
lee of a hogshead, and forage among bales 
and baskets for their fgod to earning an 
| honest, drudging living, and it was after 
_much discouraging research among these 
‘‘rats” that Sherman finally decided to 
take a Chinaman, a bedraggled specimen 
of his race, who humbly besought employ- 
ment, and assured Sherman that he knew 
how to cook ‘‘ Melican way,” and that he 
could ‘‘haulee lope and pullee sail like 
sailol.” The consignees to whom Sherman 
sold his cargo, spoke of Wah-Li as toler- 
ably honest, and nimble with his hands; 
| but added, in a general way: “ Do not 
trust him any further than you can see 
him. They are a queer lot, those China 
Johns—not afraid of death, and more 
slippery than a greased weasel.” 

Sherman conceived that he was taking 
sufficient care when he refrained from 
leaving money around, and when he 
locked his cabin door at night, which he 
carefully did, forgetting that the sky-light 
was as convenient a means of entrance as 
a robber could ask, if he really liked his 
profession. 

Wah-Li stayed devotedly upon the sloop 
| from the moment he was given to under- 
stand that he had shipped upon her; glad 
doubtless, to escape attentions from the 
boys, the ‘‘ wharf-rats,” who followed him 
with derisive cries and insulting gestures 
whenever they caught sight of his yellow 
face and flapping clothes, and the young 
| captain began to think he had made a very 
good bargain, especially as he showed, 
later, that he had quite a fair sailor knowl- 
edge of ropes and compass. 

In five days Sherman made his father’s 
prophecy that there was money in those 
potatoes a hard fact, and they slipped out 
of their dock one morning on the way 
home and bowled merrily along witha 
wind at their backs that set them well on 
their way by that evening. 

‘*If this breeze holds we shall be there 
in twelve hours more,” saiti Sherman, as he 
went down into the little cabin at mid- 
| night. 

‘* You take a nap on deck, Douglas, so 
as to be on hand quickly if anything comes 
up. China can steer in such plain sailing 
as this. Ill sleep a couple of hours. But 
call me before that if it is necessary.” 

The youthful captain stretched himself 
in the small bunk of the cabin, the light 
of the swinging lamp overhead occasion- 
ally flaring upon him as the sloop yawed a 
little with the gusts of wind, or by the un- 
steady steering of a slender Semitic hand 
at the wheel, whose taper fingers looked 
| hardly strong enough for the task. Ina 
| bag under his mattress was the money he 
had for his cargo, and behind the door 
slept Judge, stretched out, with his head 
upon his paws. 

Douglas took a couple of blankets upon 
deck and curled down amidships, where 
the squeaking of the boom in its rings 
against the mast and the whir-r-r of the 
wind in the rigging were a lullaby, and 
felt that he was a true sailor at last, and 
with that comfortable impression sunk at 
once into a sound, hearty, boy’s sleep. 

So for an hour deep sleep wrapped and 
folded them, the sloop sailed on, and the 
narrow eyes at the wheel peered out to 
catch the light as it fell on rustling sail 
and foaming water. 

Douglas never knew what awoke him 
from that soul-bound slumber; whether it 
was a Sailor’s feeling that the vessel was 
pitching and steering wild, or whether a 
| sense of some fell mischief afoot was suffi- 
| cient to penetrate his senses. All he knew 
was that he suddenly started up broad 
awake and with every sense on the alert, 
| as if he were a wild animal. There was 
| no loud sound in the air, but his eyes saw 
| unaccustomed shadows swaying with the 
cabin lamp, and there was a faint but 
fierce noise of struggle; heavy breaths as 
if through set teeth, and the wrestle of 
contending muscles in the cabin below. 
In the nameless horror that darted into 
his brain, the time that it would take to 
reach the companion-way was a century. 
He squeezed his slender length through 
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the narrow opening of the sky-light and 
fell heavily upon something below—some- 
thing soft, alive, which gave way under 
him, and whose pantings he felt, as he lay 
for less than a second of time upon it. In 
that less than appreciable moment, Sher- 
man raised his head and his hands, stream- 
ing with blood, and with a leap swept 
Douglas from the form of Wah-Li, who 
lay underneath, and the struggle began 
again. But now the Mongolian was under 
side. Once the boy saw a slender yellow 
hand with a_ knife high, and 
he sprang upon it witha fury that knocked 
it from the tough, wiry hold, and then the 
fight condensed into a writhing of whip- 
cord muscles—a writhing whose despera- 
tion at the loss of the knife, threw Sher- 


raised 


man off, and in the next moment, with | 


catlike motion the Chinaman vanished up 
the gangway, and by the time their own 
heads were above the hatchway they heard 


had gone over the side, whether to drown 
or not they could not tell. They had no 
time then to see. The sloop was rolling in 
the trough of the sea, her rudder swinging 
with the waves ; their first impulse was to 
spring to her relief and bring her head up 
to the wind. 

But Sherman was badly wounded, and 
began to feel the faintness which comes 
from loss of blood. He gave the wheel 
two turns, and then sank to the deck. 

‘*T am afraid Iam hurt,” he said, slow- 
ly, and then fainted, to the terror of the 
boy who had never seen a person faint, 
and thought it must be death. The blood 
was still flowing from the wound in his 
side; and with the feeling that he must do 
something, he began to stop its flow and 
bind it up. After a little of this work, 
when it ceased at last the dreadful welling 
up of a red tide, Sherman opened his eyes 
and spoke, Douglas burst into tears of joy. 

“TI thought you was dead—I thought 
you was dead!” he cried. 

*T’m not much better,” said Sherman. 
‘*Give me some water.” That revived 
him a little, and he cast his eyes aloft and 
realized their position. 

‘* We're shipwrecked mariners, Doug- 
las,” and he smiled faintly to reassure the 
boy. ‘* You must attract attention from 
somebody. Haul the jib up to wind’ard, 
and jam the helm hard down.” 

‘* Hadn’t I better let go the anchor?” 

‘* Yes; if you can.” 

But he could not unhook it from the 
cat-head ; the anchor was a heavy one for 
the sloop. 

He came back, reported his inability, 
and Sherman repeated his first orders, 
adding, ‘* There are always coasters going 
up and down here by the dozen. Hail one 
of them ”—and he paused again overcome 
with weakness. 
properly set early in the evening, they 
should not be run into by any other ves- 
sel, and by 


As their lights had been 


daylight , assistance ; must 
come, 

Douglas, anxious to show how good a 
sailor he was, tried to steer for a while, 
but he had not the hardened strength of a 
man, and after an hour his hands refused 
to hold, his tired muscles would not stiffen 
at the summons of his will. Moreover 
Sherman wanted water often. The fever 
of his wound was already beginning. 

‘* Better get me a pillow,” said he feebly 
to Douglas, ‘‘ and be a nurse instead of a 
sailor.” Douglas brought one from the 
cabin, and then sat down beside him, and 
so heavily watched the night away. They 
drifted along for a while, the rudder 
bumping, the chains creaking in astonish- 
ment at this uncontrolled abandonment 
to wind and wave, and then toward morn- 
ing the wind died down completely, 
a fog settled softly over them, and they 
lay becalmed, except that on the stillest 
sea there will be occasional swells from 
some mysterious source, independent of 
wind or tide. One or two of these, at 
long intervals, lifted the sloop on their 
humped backs, and then she slipped down 
their glassy sides with a swing of her 
boom and a rattle of the blocks in the rig- 
ging. The second time that this happened 
Douglas thought he heard a noise near 
them, as if some other vessel were riding 
over the swells, with a noise of the rigging 
like their own, only fainter. Sherman 
noticed it too. 

**Go and call,” said he; ‘‘we may run 
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foul of her. She can’t see our lights in — likely he had it all planned. Wasn’t hea 


this mist.” 

Douglas went to the rail and sent his 
high boy soprano in a halloo, over the 
fog-covered water, and in another moment 


and to their inexpressible delight, a hail | 


came rattling back in a good, strong, down 
East accent. 

‘**Halloo! Where be you?” 

*Dunno,” said Douglas, almost light- 
heartedly; ‘‘ I guess twenty rods astern of 
you.” 

Another swell heaved them both up at 
that moment, and the fog beginning to 
rise, showed them dimly to each other; 
two masted shapes, with ghostly red and 
blue lights. and at about the distance 
which Douglas had guessed. 


‘*Keep off, for the land’s sake!” cried the | 


other. 
‘*T can’t steer,” said Douglas, and the 


captain’s most dead.” 
a splash in the water, and knew that he | 


‘*Lor—a-mighty! then I must,” said 


the other. 


| they heard a rattling as the chain began to 





come in. 

Then there was another hail, curiosity 
overcoming the first sentiment of fear. 

‘“‘What’s the matter there? 
wrong?” 

‘Oh do, pray, please come on board,” 
cried Douglas. ‘‘The captain’s been most 
killed, and there’s nobody but me to do 
anything.” 


cunning fellah?” 

They looked at the ropes that had se- 
cured the dory on deck, and saw that they 
had been cut. 

‘He was goin’ to get off that way if he 
failed—in—and if he succeeded—he was 
going home with the vessel.” 

It had that look, though nobody knew 
what had been his dark plan, for all search 
failed in ever finding any trace of Wah-Li. 
He vanished into the night and out of this 
story when he sprang overboard. 

The meeting of Sherman and his father 
in the cabin, to which the former had been 
removed, was almost equally sentimental 
with that of Douglas and his father. 

When the young man was roused, from 
the numbing spell fever and pain were 


| fast laying upon him, to a recognition of 


“‘Git up the anchor there,” and | 


Anything | 


his father’s presence, he said: ‘The 
money’s safe,” and then floated off again 
into the mist of approaching delirium. 
Crandall smoothed the blanket over him 
and wondered what he should do next, 
and looked around feeling vaguely the 
discomfort and untidiness of the little 
cabin. Unwashed dishes stood upon the 
table, the clothes of Sherman taken off 


; and laid in a straggling heap, partly on 
| the deck, partly on the locker, and the 
| evidences of the murderous struggle were 


No answer was made to this, but they | 


could hear a bustle on board, and a few 
minutes after the measured plash of an 
oar, and then the same voice, very near 
now, said: ‘‘Stand by to fling me a rope, 
will ye?” 

Douglas could do that well, and in an- 
other moment the owner of the cheery 
voice clambered over the rail and walked 
up to Sherman’s side. 

** Wee-e-l-a-all, we-e-l-all!” he said, his 
eyes taking in the evidence of trouble, the 
blood on the deck, the prostrate figure, the 
vessel left to her own guidance, and, as 
Douglas told the story, he repeated the re- 
mark, divided between a wild astonish- 
ment that such a thing could be and a cer- 
tain pleasure that he had been the first to 
learn of it. 

‘*T guess China was kind o’ desperate and 
wanted your sloop to go home in. I tell 
ye what,” said he, ‘‘ I'm full-handed, and 
we're within five mile of our harbor. I'll 
send my vessel along witha man and boy, 
and I'll stay and take ye into the nearest 
spot—and that’s Stayman Head, not 
more’n a mile off, I guess. Ye'd ought to 
have a doctor as soon as ye can.” 

So it was settled. Sherman, thankful 
for aid, complied with the plan, and Cap- 
tain Reuben Adams, with little delay of 
removing personal baggage, came on board 
to stay, and as the fog rolled in fleecy folds 
off the water, before a gentle morning 
wind, they ran lightly into Stayman Head 


still to be seen in a bloody spot upon the 
pillow and the spread. He sat down upon 
the pile of Sherman’s clothes, covering up 


| something of the disorder in that way, and 








harbor and by seven o'clock the doctor | 


from the town was feeling Sherman's 
pulse, and Captain Adams was ashore, tel- 
egraphing to the Crandalls and to Mr. 
Drayton. 

The mystery whigh must always attend 
the economy of words in telegraphing 
brought Mr. Crandall down by the first 
train and Mr. Drayton later. The latter 
could not quite feel that his son was safe 
when something dreadful had evidently be- 
fallen Sherman. He found Douglas on deck 
and shook hands with him almost as if he 
were a distinguished stranger. The first 
glance was assurance of his safety, and the 
next feeling was something like irritation 
with his son as he remembered when he 
had seen him last. 


| then he caught sight of Judge behind the 


door, lying apparently asleep. Amazed at 
the stolidity of his behavior Crandall 
stooped to pat him and then hesitated at 
something unnatural in this stony still- 
ness ; his hand still outstretched for the 
caress, but restrained there, he bent 
nearer and then recoiled with a shock. 
The dog was dead. In the next moment 
he saw the reason—a smooth stab at the 
juncture of the brain and the spinal col- 
umn. What tiger-like softness must have 


| been in the tread that could fail to rouse 


the watchfulness that never entirely slum- 
bers in a dog. He drew further back as his 
mind pictured the creeping, silky move- 
ments that must have brought the China- 
man to the spot and nerved him to the 
act. The cabin seemed to fill with a black 
atmosphere of horror, and, unable to bear 
it, Crandall rushed precipitately to the 
deck where he saw Douglass and his 
father. 

‘The dog—is dead!” he stammered, 
““that—that”— and he stammered again for 
a bad enough name and then went on, 
‘* stabbed—before he went at Sherman.” 

In the excited state of their minds, it 
seemed as dreadful as if Judge had been a 
human being ; they stood looking at each 
other in silence, until Mr. Drayton heard 


; a light step, felt a touch upon hig arm, 
| and 


turning saw 
standing by him. 


his daughter Martha 
She wasa more para- 


| lyzing fact than any yet, as she stood there 


“The wildest kind of things are going | 
at Ordway about you,” said he, ‘and | 


I didn’t feel sure you hadn't been killed. 
Now, what was it? What’s it all about?” 

He listened as Douglas told the story, 
and then looked about the deck as if to re- 
fresh his imagination with a picture of 
Wah-Li plunging a deserved 
doom. 

**T see you don’t carry a boat, but didn’t 
you save the dory? Did you let her go adrift 
after running away from home? 

Douglas winced a little at the last words, 
and they both looked for the little skiff— 
looked in vain. 

‘‘The dory’s gone,” said Mr. Drayton ; 
“the fellah ain’t drowned. He’s sculled 


over to 


ashore and got away before this. More’n ' 


in her neat, dark dress, a traveling-bag in 
her hand, her bright face paler than he 
had ever seen it before. 

‘*T did not care what you would say— 
nor anybody else,” with a glance at Cran- 
dall. ‘‘ I could not wait to hear ; a letter 
would not have got there until to-morrow. 
Mother did not say no as long as you were 
here.” 

They heard her words undoubtedly, but 
could not immediately recover their pow- 
ers of speech, and in the pause that fol- 
lowed they heard Sherman stir and mutter 
in the cabin below. 

‘*T will go to him,” she said, with an 
unconscious tenderness in her voice that 
went to the hearts of both fathers. They 
hated each other, they hoped to separate 
the two young people, yet now neither 


| offered a remonstrance as the girl went 


, down the companion-way. 
| and 


Douglas went 
looked down after her, as if he 
thought that seeing them together would 
recall his scattered wits. Then the two 
fathers followed Douglas, and looked into 
the cabin. How quickly Martha compre- 
hended the situation ; she leaned over and 
kissed the brown hand that lay on the 
blanket, and her eyes must have blurred 
with tears, for her next motions were 
stumbling and uncertain ; but only for a 
moment, her hand was steady as she took 
up the vials of medicine left by the doctor, 
and she turned her face up to them, with 
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a commanding gesture to Douglas, which 


' brought him to her side at once, and he 


| self. 


whispered the doctor’s directions. 
Crandall was the first to come to him- 

He glanced at Drayton. 

‘*I—suppose we might as well carry 


| Judge out and bury him. He—he—ought 





not to—lie there any longer.” 

‘* Why, it must have been last night he 
was killed, and it’s nigh on to sundown 
now,” said Drayton, looking around as if 
the coming on of evening were anew event 
and something ought to be done about it. 

The latter feeling he transmuted into a 
plunge after Crandall, down to where the 
dog lay. Together they carried Judge to 
the deck, and across it to the shore, and 
together they began digging a grave, 
working vigorously and effectively until 
they stamped down the last sod above the 
bone of their contention. 

Drayton had betrayed no signs of joy at 
the death of his four-footed enemy, Cran- 
dall had given no intimation that the 
events of the last twenty-four hours had 
humbled him. 

As they finished, they involuntarily 
paused and leaned on their shovels, stand- 
ing on each side of the grave. They were 
on the seaward side of Stayman Head, and 
Drayton’s eyes, with an embarrassed self- 
consciousness that crept over him, now 
that he was not actively doing something. 
did not meet Crandall’s but went past him 
out to the wide play of blue waters, where 
the tossed gold of the sunset in the west 
was reflected upon white masses of cloud, 
turning them pale pink and amber. 
Crandall, also, for a moment avoided 
Drayton ; his eyes glanced first at the sun- 
set, cold blue clouds, permeated with fiery 
gold from the sinking ball of the sun, 
warming their cold hearts with its red 
splendor, and then fell to the little land- 
locked harbor below where rose the mast 
of the sloop in which Sherman was lying 
at that moment. 

His shovel fell to the ground as he 
stepped forward and held out his hand to 
Drayton. ‘* Your boy saved the life of my 
son ”— 

Drayton’s hand met him half-way, and 
the hard palms came warmly together. 

‘*T owe Miss Martha Drayton the price 
of a flock of sheep. Shall I pay it to} her 
on the day she marries Sherman Cran- 
dall ?” 

Drayton stammered out something, 
neither of them ever knew quite what, and 
then they picked up their respective 
shovels with a certain shamefacedness, to 
be expected in two reticent Saxons, and 
went down the steep, back to the little 
cabin which Martha had already begun to 
pervade with a sense of order and dainti- 
ness. 

Sherman’s head lay upon clean linen, 
the cast-off clothes were neatly folded in 
the locker, and a sweet evanescent perfume 
from a bunch of English violets she had 
plucked at home that morning, floated 
over the little table of vials. 

And together, through many weary. 
anxious days the fathers and mothers of 
the two young people watched Sherman 
come slowly back to life and happiness. 
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° SMALL THIEVING. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


IF you had a small spring maiden 
With eyes of fairest blue, 

You’d half suspect she stole them 
From spring skies, wouldn’t you ? 

And if you had another, 
An autumn maiden small— 

You’d think she stole her brown eyes 
From leaves the trees let fall. 
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ONLY A MATCH. 
BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


*““Wuat’s this? Oh, only a match!” 
And somebody had lifted it from the floor 
and dropped it into a great, empty match- 
safe that hung gloomily by the hearth- 
side ; and there it had stood on tip-toe ever 
since till its poor foot ached, trying vainly 
to peep out over its prison wall. 

‘* What on earth were you made for, 1 
wonder!” grumbled the match-safe one 
day, tottering back and forth as a great 
duster went flying past and hit it a sharp 
blow on the side. ‘‘I was made to hold 
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too, through these daily whirlwinds and 
tornadoes ; so that’s what I was made for. 


But what in the world you were made for | 


unless to-be the bane of my life, passes my 
comprehension.” 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,” answered the 
match, humbly. “I did not ask to be 


made, but since I was made, it must have | 


been for some purpose, of course.” 

‘“‘T was made to soften life,” 
rug that lay cosily before the hearth. ‘I 
quiet the rudest footfall. You can’t do 
that. You are in the way under a foot. 
You are only a match!” 

‘“T was made to give ease,” said the 
sofa, stretching its wide arms out in a 
comfortable yawn. ‘‘I soothe the weari- 
est to rest. You can’t do that. You 


would break into splinters if any one | 


touched you roughly, you good-for-noth- 
ing, thin-legged, ugly little lazy-bone. You 
are only a match.” 

“‘T was made to give air and light to be- 
nighted souls,” said the window, swelling 
with conceit till it creaked again. ‘It’s 
transparent enough what I was made for. 
But as to that hideous, thick-headed, dull 
little stick, it’s neither useful nor orna- 
mental. Put it out atonce. It’s just an 
eyesore. Here, shove me up, some one, 
and pitch it away !” 

But some one being always no one, the 
window remained shut, for like all close 
natures it never opened of itself ; and so 
the poor little match kept its place. 

‘I’m very much in the way, of course,” 
it said, sadly. ‘‘ There certainly doesn’t 
seem to be any use for just me. And yet 
I have the strangest feeling in my heart ; 
it burns and glows as if there were some- 
thing fiery hidden there, eating my soul 
away with an ecstasy that is almost pain. 
If only I could show you, if only I could 
tell you, perhaps then you would know 
some reason why I too should have been 
made.” 

The match-safe gave it a contemptuous 
little shake. ‘‘ What’s the good of feeling ? 
You should be doing, not feeling. Feeling 
isn’t of any use to anybody. It doesn’t do 
anybody else any good. I don’t feel. I 
just hold you tight and put all my energy 
into that.” 

**Oh, I don’t want to feel, but I can’t 
help it,” sighed the poor little match. ‘I 
would, indeed, a great deal rather be of 
use if Icould. I just long and long to do 
somebody some good. I would give all 


a passing moment. 
am only a match, and I know I am very, 
very small and ugly. But I did not make 
myself. Forgive my being here in your 
way. I cannot help that either. 
put myself here or anywhere. I just was 
put. And yet, oh, if I could but show you 
all that is in my heart! How shall I put 
it into words. How can I share it with 
you?” . 

‘*Stuff and nonsense!” said the rug, 
thickly (it always spoke thickly, the sylla- 
ble turning into fur in its mouth), ‘‘ such a 
little insignificant thing as you can’t have 
any feelings worth feeling. Whatare you, 
pray? Only a match.” 

‘** Only a match,” echoed the sofa, and 
yawned. It was always stretching out its 
arms and yawning. 

‘*Only a match,” repeated the window, 
staring blankly inward, as if it couldn't 
condescend to see such a tiny, dull little 
thing. 

‘*Only a match; yes, only a match!” 
assented the poor victim.” And yet—oh, 
indeed, I feel, I know, I feel there is some- 
thing, something. But there! 
ing again; and I mustn’t. For what good 
is it to others that my heart is breaking 
with this smothered pain? Oh, what 
doom is laid upon me, that I can only feel 
where others act? Is there nothing that 
can break the spell, or turn even this to 


good, and make the world more glad for | 


knowledge of the strange rapture and the 
mad, bright, beautiful thoughts that are 
surging and surging through my head? 
No, Iam only a match. I was made ugly 
and useless from the start, and put where 
nobody wanted me, where I am only in 
the way. Of whatuse is this burning love 
that can find no outlet but speech? these 


dreams of a glory that none cares to see? 
these nameless, wordless feelings that none 


tasks to share? What weary soul finds rest 


said the | 


I didn’t | 
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cause I am here? Who breathes more free- 
ly, who sees clearer and more far, who is 


happier because of me? No,no,Iam only | 
| amatch, I know; and yet, since I was | 
, made there must be some purpose, how- 


ever little, however fleeting; which I only 
can fulfill.” 

‘* You were made to make a great fuss 
out of nothing,” said the match-safe, 
crossly. ‘* You are just what men call a 
poet: a dawdling, useless something, that 
has no hands to work with, and nothing 
but a great, clumsy, unnecessary heart to 
feel with—and feel with till its feelings get 


the day comes !” 
‘‘ Ah, if but my ashes might help warm 


some living soul, then, after all, I should | 
| not have lived in vain !” sighed the match. 


‘* But of course that is too much to hope 
for. As you say, feeling is not doing, and 
I am very worthless.” 

It was grown dark in the room by this 
time. The night was come. 

‘* Where’s my light gone?” rumbled the 
window, shaking with a passing chill. 
‘*Where’s my light gone? 
can scarcely see where I am! 
I were put out myself.” 

“It’s cold, c-o-l-d!” drawled the sofa, 
hugging itself in its big arms, with a stuffy 


very dark and miserable. Oh, for fire and 
and light and heat !” 

‘*Oh! the fire, the light and the heat in 
my heart,” moaned the match. 
the power to aid! Alas for the knowledge 
and strength and skill that should make 
me, too, of use! 


ing dreams to a cold and weary world? 
Only dreams. Only dreams. 
idlest of earthly shadows !” 

The night grew darker and colder. 
room was very chill. 

Just then some one came in with a light, 
swift step, and pausing, shivered. 

‘Very dark, very cold, very cheerless,” 
murmured a voice—a soft, low voice that 
belonged to the-light, swift step (all voices 
and steps agree) ‘Very dark, very 
cheerless. The fire has not been lighted.’ 

And then the steps came near ; a slim, 
lithe figure that belonged to the voice and 


| the step knelt down by the hearth, anda 
my life to brighten another life if only for | 
But how can I? I | 


smooth, fine hand, that fitted with the 
figure, the step, and the voice, reached up 
and took the match, held it a second, and 
then— 

What had happened ? 

A sharp, quick, single cry broke from 
the match as it struck against something 
hard and pitiless. Was ita knife that had 


ing liquid fire? 
pain! 
truly life? It leaped up in one agonizing 
burst of flame ; with one supreme effort it 
flung out all its burning, impassioned soul 
into the dark—threw out all its golden life 
of dreams into a vast, cold space that 
seemed to close in upon it and swallow it 
mercilessly up; and then—lo! all 
room was filled with warmth and life. It 
blazed with light. It was radiant with a 
sudden glory that shot out from the hearth 
in long, wide, spreading rays and pene- 
trated into the remotest corners, leaving 
no space for cold. 

‘QO warmth! Olight! O beauty !” mur- 
mured the soft, low voice, softer now and 





! 
I am feel- | 


| breath. 


lower, as if too glad to speak aloud. 
**How it floods all my being with de- 
light !” 

And, with the words, the smooth, fine 
hand dropped the burnt match upon the 
hearth. The fire blazed and leaped and 
glowed above it. 


against the wall. 
‘*Now, who could have guessed there 


} was so much hidden in a little insignifi- | 
| cant poet-heart!” it grumbled to itself. | 
| ‘* Only a match, and such a blaze ! 


a great, great fuss out of nothing !” 
Poor little match! 


| it had given it all away with its dying 
Now it lay scarred and broken 
and spoiled upon the hearth. 


in me? Who treads more lightly be- : 
its little life had wrought? I 
knows? Yet its brightest vision was its 
last. 


| bel? 
| have been dish-washing to-night. 
| too many for it, and burn it to ashes; and | 


| a good riddance, too, to the world when | Is boned’ turkey essential ? 


| neither short nor long. 


Mercy me, I | y 
y ’”, | ercise were the best remedies. 

I feel as if | hia Me : f 

| a new tonic; itis ale mixed with sumac. 


| Many accounts I am glad the Astons have 
| them. 


| August. 


sneeze that jarred it on its rollers. ‘It’s | 
bitter cold.” 
‘It’s dark,” mumbled the rug. ‘It’s | 


| here ? 


s Aieatien | poor letter better than none ? 


| come on the 16th from Cuba. 
| you will join him. 
But Iam only a match. | 

I can do nothing. What are all my glow- | 


Vainest, | 


The 


cut through to its heart, and was it bleed- 
Oh, the anguish! oh, the | 
Was this death, or was this first | 


the | 
| water, etc. 


The match-safe leaned back gloomily | 


What 


It had nothing but | 
| that tiny, fiery soul to give to the great, 
| hungry world in which it found itself, and | 


But did it guess of all the joy and good 
¥ i Ah! who 


MENTONE, FRANCE. 
—-- 


PUZZLEDOM. 


| Communications for this department should be ad- 


dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


THIRTY-EIGHT BURIED CITIES. 


My DEAR MABEL Montross: I do not feel 
bright to-night, so do not expect anything 
fresh or new. Have not I toiled.allday, Ma- 
I made cake from eight till six, and 
I shall 
have the best supper that I can for my ball. 


to prepare one, I daresay I shall have help 
from Mrs. Murphy. Ann is a good cook. I 
have bought seven ice-cream freezers, and 
Mrs. Flynn promises to prepare the ices. I 


| shall send Mrs, Smith a card, but I do not 


intend to send Mrs. Kalb any. I may think 
it best Louisa Tyrell should be asked. I 


| think Imogene Vattoll and Aurora Leigh 


will be the belles. I sent to Hyde and Hart 
for dresses. I think for the buffa long train 
is desirable, but I shall have the amber 
Amy is ill again; 
I told Dr. Caustic air or ex- 
She is trying 
On 


her lot is sad. 


left. Their bad son stole dogs and tormented 
I hope to welcome my dearest Aunt 
on Tuesday. Remember you promised us 
Amy longs to see you; so do, my 
dearest, come. How long since you were 
I seems forever. On Amy’s account 
I sigh, entreat, urge. No answer in the neg- 
ative! lt you refuse we shall all weep. Isa 
If so peruse 
this and overlook all mistakes. Ed. is to 
Then surely 
Ever thine.—Selected. 
FINAL CHANGES. 
To begin with, I tell you you’ll find mea 
chance, 
Change my final, and then you will see at a 
glance 
I’m the name of a king who was crafty 
enough, 


| But was called by his flatterers “ burly” and 


“ bluff’; 


| Change again, and I’m food for the horse 


and the cow, 
Yet once again, and I’m sure you’ll allow 


That for man I am food as has often been | 


said, 


Change again, I am something to wear on | 


the head; 

Once again, I’m a verb that is very oft 
heard, 

Yet once more, and I still am the very same 
word, 


| But the form of the first in the present is | 


cast, 


| While the latter, without doubt, relates to 


past, 
C.. . 
PREFIX. 

1. Prefix a letter to disease, and 
surety for. 

2. Change, and make to lament. 
3. Change again, and make to fasten. 
4. Change again, and make to salute. 
5. Change again, and make to conceal. 
6. Change again, and make to reproach. 
7. Change again, and make to miss. 
& Change again, and pass by sea. 
9. Change again, and make armor. 
10. Change again, and make a vessel for 


make 


ow 


11. Change again, and make the hinder 
part of an animal. KF’. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* & & & 

. ~ +* w 
* *e# He 

* % * 


The initials tend to the sky, 
The finals in the earth lie. 


METAMORPHOSES. 
1. From body to soul in eight moves. 
2. From lead to gold in two moves. 
3. From hill to vale in two moves. 
4. From father to mother in three moves 
5. From love to hate in two moves. 
6. From North to South in five moves. 
7. From East to West in two moves. 


pochondriac; 4, arithmetic; cochineal ; 
| confederation; 7, 
| 


It is so difficult | 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR, 7TH 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Amphitheatre; 2, Pythagorean; 3, h 




















astronomers; 8, impa 
tient; 9, midshipman; 10, revolution; 11, 
telegraph ; 12, Catherine; 13, together; 14 
Daniel; 15, allowance. 


CONVERSATION OF WORDS. 


Beer-bier; run-run; sail-sale; fiag—flag 
cowl-cow]1; slay-sleigh ; bale-bail ; tale-tail ; 
knave-nave. 





HER HUSBAND MADE FUN OF IT. 


SOME people value remedies according as 
to whether they are frightful in appearance 
or nauseous to the taste. When such folks 
| hear about Compound Oxygen, and learn 

that it is something not to be swallowed but 
simply to be inhaled, and that there is no 
unpleasant taste or odor with it, they have 





no idea that it can do any good. 

A Montana lady who had been troubled 
with lung disease and a bad cough, writes 
her experience : 

‘My husband is very favorably impressed 
with the Oxygen, and is willing for me to 
take another Treatment. He at first made 
fun of it, as so much water bottled up, but 
he don’t think that now.”’ 

When we come to inquire why the hus- 
| band stopped making fun of Compound 
Oxygen we find it in what the lady says of 
her improvement : 

“Tam feeling fifty per cent. better than 
when I commenced taking Oxygen; indeed, 
I would think I was in perfect health but for 
the slight cough and occasional pain in my 
lung. My appetite is excellent, and my 
bowels were never more even. I notice now 
that I can walk farther or go up steps with- 
out losing my breath so bad, and can enjoy 
a good laugh without coughing,.”’ 

That will do. It cures. Write to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, for a little book which tells in good 
earnest a great many interesting facts about 
Compound Oxygen. e 


<Th FOR INACTIVE | 
Saar 
aay IRREGULAR | 
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s 
When Biliousness comes like a foe, 
To sap the strength of high and low; 
By day the strongest nerves to shake, 


















Oil has been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
ing, jet black, writing ink in the world. Will notcor- 
rode the pen. Color permanent. Cheaper than any 
first-class fluid ink. If your stationer does not have 

io 
Factory, York, Pa 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
it send twenty-five cents and receive sample, which 
makes three pints. The only ink to use for stylo- 
Bronchitis, ana 
Consumption 


By night to keep the brain awake; 
Let no one pine away ety 
For TARRANTS SELTZER brings relief. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Gucoe. 
, Warranted absolutely pure 
WE YY 
\ 
’ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
¥\ | admirably adapted for invalids as 
ve. well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
@. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 
graphic or fountain pens. 
WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mase, 
WEAVER ORGANS 
make up of any goods made. Guaran ré 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 
: i) CURED AT HOME. 
4 NEW PAMPHLET FREE, 
SS. {a= NORTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dr. M.W.Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalent, 
Morphine Habit Cure4 in 10 
OPIUM to pf days. No pay till cured. 
at OME EXERCISER" fo" 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best free flow- 
Weaver Organ and Pian 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. ; 
Gentlemen, 





Brain -Workere and 
ies, and Youths; the 

Athlete or Invalid A complete gymnasium, Takes op 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something vew, scientific, 
darabie, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. “Home 
ror Puysican Cuvrore,” 16 East 

14th St. and 713 5th Ave., N. ¥. City. Prof, 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
to Get Strong,” says of it; “I never saw any 
other I liked half ae we_'’ 


HOOLS 



















Crepe Cloth, whose 


cetta, and Convent Cloth. 








The y are forsale by all the ng 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jas. 









PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


For spring comprise Camel’s-Hair of the Henrietta, Drap D’Alma, and Melrose 
weaves, and Camel’s-Hair Mourning Cloth ; also, plain Mourning Cloth, the exquisite 
pularity equals its beauty; Clairette, Im 

hey include materials for early spring and for midsum- 
mer, and styles suited to the deepest mourning, and to combination with colors. None 
genuine unless rolled on a ‘“‘ Varnished Board,” which is the PRIESTLEY TRADE MARK. 
al dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
cCreery & 
& Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O’Neill 





rial Twill, Prine 


Co., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman 


Co., and others. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 
BY RURALIST. 


YIELD or GRAPES PER ACRE.—Those who 
have, or are about to plant, vineyards, must 
be interested in their possible production 


and profit, and hence we give the figures of | 
an authority. An acre of vines, in rows six 
feet one way and eight the other, will give, 


in round numbers, nine hundred vines per | 


acre. In three years, they will average 
enough over two pounds per vine to yield a 
ton of fruit per acre, and when in full bear- 
ing may be kept at this distance apart, to an 
average crop of ten pounds per vine, This is 


nine thousand pounds, or four and a half 
tons. Even at two cents a pound, this 
would give 3180 per acre—or far more, 


after deducting expenses of management 
and cultivation, than can be made from 
ordinary farm crops. 

PROFITABLE DAIRYING—ENSILAGE.—This 
interesting statement is condensed from the 
N. E. Farmer: “* Mr. L. T. Hazen, of Hazen’s 
Mills, N. H., during last year milked an 
average of seventy-eight cows, thirty of 
them being farrow and fattened for beef 
while giving milk. The average butter 
product was 242 tbs., 64; ounces per cow for 
the year. Ensilage was fed pretty freely, 
with liberal rations of corn-meal and bran. 
The dry fodder was largely hay and oats, 
cut green and made into hay. The milk 
was set in deep open pails in very cold water, 
usually kept at thirty-five degrees by using 
plentY of ice. The past winter he raised a 
lot of calves on milk made from liberal 
feeding of ensilage. The calves had done 
well up to last accounts, showing that en- 
silage milk will not surely kill them, if fed 
judiciously.” 

Woop CHoPpPING IN SprRING.—After sap 
begins to fill the trees, says an expert wood- 
man, they are much more easily chopped or 
split than in the severe cold of winter, when 
they are comparatively dry and hard. It 
may be well enough to leave gnarled and 
knotty specimens until they can be cut most 
easily ; but the wood is not so valuable, and 
takes a longer time to dry out. If beech is 
cut late in the season, and left exposed to 
the weather, it will never thoroughly dry. 
Rains will penetrate it as the natural sap 
disappears, and it will. rot rapidly. Hence, 
beech wood should at least be piled up so as 
to leave it as little exposed to the rain as 
possible ; and a better plan still is to dry it 
under a shed, where rain cannot reach it, 
but where there will be free circulation of 
air to carry off the surplus moisture. 

FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND.—The West 
has a grand market for its agricultural 
products in New England, but it would be 
a mistake to suppose that farming is not 
profitable in that section. The manufactur- 
ing towns have saved New England farmers 
from fatal competition. The Hartford 
Courant quotes from the census that the 
value of farm land in Connecticut per acre 
is shown to be three times that in California, 
nearly five times that in Kansas, and half as 
much again as that in Indiana and Illinois. 
In 1880 the farms in the six New England 
States were valued at 580,721,438, an in- 
crease of %£104,000,000 in round numbers, 
since 1860, 

To RETARD BLOSsSOMING.—An experienced 
pomologist says that the apricot is the first 
of our fruit trees to blossom in spring; and 
this is just the reason why the fruit is so 
often killed by late spring frosts. The 
blooming time may be retarded by the ap- 
plication of litter, or even snow upon the 
frozen ground, under the trees, in mid-win- 
ter. Plumb growers along the Baltic Sea, 
in Northern Germany, often secure a crop of 
plums by the same means, when late frosts, 
otherwise, would have ruined it. 

NITRATE OF SODA AS A FERTILIZER.—In 
reply to numerous inquiries Orchard and 
Garden states that nitrate of soda is espe- 
cially valuable for the very earliest garden 
crops, and on soils which have been heavily 
manured in previous years. It has some- 
what the appearance of salt, and is readily 
soluble, costing about 860 a ton, or from 
three to four cents per pound in smaller 
quantities. As the article is generally coarse 
and lumpy, it ought to be broken up fine— 
on the barn floor, for instance—before being 
applied. All gardeners are advised to try it 
for early crops, broadcasting it over the land 
at the rate of several hundred pounds to the 
acre. You will be surprised at the result. 

STRAWBERRY CULTIVATION.—In a recent 
article on this subject, Mrs. A. S. Fuller, the 
author of a practical work on the Straw- 
berry, says that different varieties often re- 
quire a different mode of culture in order to 


} mals, and that this habit should be encour- 





| obthin the largest yield and the largest ber- | 
| ries. The large, coarse growing varieties of | 


the Chili species, or the hybrids between | 
these and the Virgjnia Strawberry, succeed | 
best when grown in hills or single rows, and 
they are usually quite unproductive if the 
plants are permitted to run together and be- 
come in the least crowded ; while others will 
yield well, either in narrow rows or wide | 
beds, and where the plants become matted. 
This hint may prove suggestive to those 
about planting strawberries. 

How MUcH FARMERS WALK.—Practical, 
working farmers get a good deal of exercise 


| from walking, aside from other use of their 


muscles. A New England writer avers that 
a fair estimate will certainly make twenty 
miles a day the average of a farmer’s walk- | 
ing. Up about daybreak, the farmer goes to 
the barn, fodders his cattle, and spends an 
hour moving to and fro, and returns for 
breakfast, having walked at least three miles 
before this duty is performed. If he goes to 
the field and plows until noon and gets over 


| half an acre with a seven-inch furrow ona 


ten-acre field, he covers ten miles; then 
walks home half a mile to the barn, then to | 
the house, making in all near or quite eleven 
miles; repeating this in the afternoon, and 
foddering and doing up chores until sun- 
down, he completes twenty-five to thirty | 
miles in a full day’s work. 

FEEDING YOUNG Pics.—A floating item 
declares that the general treatment of pigs 
seems to be based upon the idea that they 
are naturally greedy and gluttonous ani- 


aged as much as possible. Hence all the dis- 
eases which so frequently affect pigs. When 
a young pig is a tender animal his stomach 
is not much larger than that of a human in- 
fant the same age, and yet people will cram 
the little creature with sour slop, grease, 
milk, and corn-meal until it can swallow no 
more, and when the pig is sick one wonders 
what is the matter. 

FERTILIZERS NOT STIMULANTS.—Here is a 
suggestive contribution to the discussion on 
fertilizers. The New England Farmer con- 
tends that fertilizers are no more stimulating 
to plants than is cow’s milk to the new-born 
calf that sucks it. Fertilizers are simply 
plant food, and if properly made they are so 
prepared that plants can make them imme- 
diately available as food. A tablespoonful 
of concentrated fertilizer sprinkled into the 
earth where a hill of corn is to be grown, is 
simply material for feeding the young corn 
plants in their earliest stages of growth, be- 
fore the roots have reached out and filled 
every inch of soil for a space of three or 
four feet square. The term “stimulant” 
should be banished from the vocabulary of 
the teacher of fertilizer philosophy. 

FARMERS MUST ORGANIZE.—While the 
Department of Agriculture bill was being 
discussed in the House, during the recent 
session of Congress, Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, 
said that from the census reports it appeared 
that farming was the only industry which 
had not kept pace in numbers with the gen_ 
eral development. The inexorable logic of 
events is teaching that unless they would 





stand at a great disadvantage before the law 
they must “ pull all together.”” “ This can 
only be done by organization.” 

LONGEVITY OF FARMERS.—As a rule those 
soil tillers who are prudent and temperate 
“live long in the land.”’ In proof of this it 
is printed that the farmer’s life, according to 
carefully prepared statistics in Massachu- 
setts, is longer than that of those engaged in 
any other occupation. He lives on an aver- 
age sixty-five years, while the highest aver- | 
age of any other business is fifty-six years. | 
This longevity is not due entirely to his out- 
door life, for some other out-door workers | 
are not long-lived. But the farmer’s out- | 
door work is mostly in pleasant weather. 
In storms he keeps pretty closely indoors, 
thus showing thé great advantage not only 
of knowing enough to go in when it rains, 
but of having a business which allows him 
that privilege. 


> 
GRAPES AND STRAWBERRIES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A note from an INDEPENDENT subscriber 


says: 





“Please spend a few moments in telling me, | 
and possibly others, something practical about 
grapes and strawberries. I wish to plant a 
few of each; if pessible, to combine them in 
one plot. I can only devote about an eighth 
of an acre to them, and must make the most 
of it. What shall I plant, and how shall I 
plant.” 


You can combine the two very well. I 


| should plant grapes in rows about ten feet 


apart, and one row of currants in the middle 


| between. Theninthe grape rows set my 


strawberries and hoe them, as they spread 


somewhat in hill form. Set the grapeseight | 
| feet apart in the row, and the strawberries’ 


one foot apart. When the grapes are one 











two years grown, cut back again to three or 
four eyes. Let only one eye grow the first, 
and only one thesecond year. The third year, 
follow any system you choose, Get a good 


| German gardener to come in and give you a 


lesson. Set posts to stand six feet above 
ground, and run two wires for trellis, fasten- 
ing to the stakes with small staples. 

For currants take White Grape and Fay’s 
Prolific and a few of Lee’s Black if you de- 


sire, and for late Prince Albert if you can | 


get them. For strawberries, select Sharp- 
less, Prime, Warren, Prince of Berries, Cum- 


berland, Manchester, Bubach, Jewell, Cres- | 
| cent, and possibly one or two more; but if | 
| less, take Sharpless, Cumberland, Bubach, 


Crescent and Manchester. Don’t fret to try 
new kinds ina hurry. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred will not last two years. I have 
a lot of sorts not worth planting, but all of 
them were miraculous when first puffed out 
upon the public. The list I give you is good. 
For grapes, if you are wholly green at the 
culture, select from Worden, Massasoit, 
Lady, Lindley, Martha, Hayes, Niagara, 
Brighton, Goertiur, Vergennes, Early Vic- 


| tor, Rogers 30, Salem, Walter, Delaware, and 
| afew Concords. The Concord is now fairly 
| displaced by the Worden, which is better in 


quality and two weeks earlier. But your 
best plan is invariably to send for such cata- 
logues as George Joscelyn’s, of Fredonia, and 
G. W. Campbell’s, of Delaware, Ohio; and 
follow their advice; and get their wholesale 
rates. Plant not too many sorts, if you de- 
sire to market them; yet enough to,have a 
good succession for home use from August 
to spring. 

If you wish for strawberries to market 
the best that is well tested is Sharpless, and 
you will do well to plant mostly of that. 
Don’t let the plants grow too thickly, and 
mulch the row with fine-chopped weeds or 
straw. 

When to plant? Well, set them all in the 
spring, April or May. If not ready, put 
them out very early in October. Grapes will 
set- well in the fall, and so will currants; 
but the strawberry must get well rooted and 
established before frost can work at it, or it 
will be heaved out. I frequently buy my plant 
in the fall and do not put them in till spring, 
and set the first days the ground is ready. 
The advantage is, I have my plants on hand 
when I want them. 

The currant rows may be partly gooseber- 
ries and raspberries, if you have no other 
spot for them; but beware of getting black- 
berries into your vineyard. The best rasp- 
berries for the place are Cuthbert and Golden 
Queen, and possibly it might be well to add 
the purple Rochelle, not the Rochelle black- 
berry. 

Now keep your cultivator moving all sum- 
mer, and the ground always loose. The 
first year beans can be grown in the rows, if 
you aré crowded for land; but be careful not 
to try to get too much off your quarter-acre. 

The strawberries will, of course, bear the 
year after planting; the currants, if two 
years old when planted, will bear the second 
year afew. The grapes must not bear till 
the third year. Plant first-class two-year 
old grapes. I should invariably mulch them 
when planted, and tie as they grow until 
the trellises are up, then train to trellis. No 
matter how hardy they are, loosen from 
trellis and lay on the ground each fall, in 
October. If you can select location, and you 
really must, take high land, a slope to the 
southeast is best; have it well-drained, and 
the soil clay-loam, with some sand if it so 
happens. Grapes, like apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, do best on clay soil, if it is well- 
drained and well worked. Low land is not 
at all good for grapes or for strawberries. It 
is liable to dampness and mildew, as well as 
untimely frosts. 

This quarter-acre will yield you a wonder- 
ful amount of fruit-comfort and health. Eat 
fruit is the lesson of Nature. But remem- 
ber that while not requiring an enormous 
amount of work it must all be seen to on 
time. If you put off tying or cutting run- 
ners, etc., etc., you had better not plant at 
all. 


- > 
HAVE A GARDEN. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


ought to have a garden, if circumstances 
will admit of his doing so. And for three 
reasons ; 

Ist, That of economy. It is my experience 
and that of dozens of other men all about me 
that a good garden furnishes half the living 
of an ordinary sized family, the year round. 
Not a large garden, but one in which every- 
thing is cultivated as it ought to be, and 
whatever you undertake to grow, is grown 
well. The cost of labor in getting it ready 
in spring, of seed to plant it, and of taking 
care of it through the season is not large. 








buy during the season of their freshness 
would cost more than all you expend ona 


| garden of a quarter of an acre, and from this 


garden you would not only have more vegeta- 
bles through the season than you would think 
you could afford, if you had to buy them ; 
but you would have some left, at the end of 
the season, to use during the winter. I am 
safe in saying that the money the average 
family expends for vegetables which it does 
not raise for itself, if expended on a garden, 
would give them several times as much in 
return. The fact is, most families who do 
not ‘have gardens, go without vegetables 
largely, because they do not feel able to buy 
them. But the money for the few they do 


| buy would supply their table quite liberally, 


if it went into a garden. The economy of 
the plan is plain to see by any one who has 
ever had a good garden; for he knows how 
great a quantity can be raised from a small 
piece of ground, well cultivated, and he 
knows, also, by observation, if not by ex- 
perience, how few vegetables quite a sum of 
money will buy. 

2d, Pleasure. Iam not epicurean in my 
tastes, but I enjoy a good dinner, and I think 
all persons with a healthy appetite do. It is 
natural that we should. Our sense of taste 
was made to be gratified the same as any 
four other senses, and in affording it pleas- 
ure we are only doing what we ought to do. 
A man’s appetite craves variety. One article 
of food acts as a relish for another. We do 
not like to be confined to a steady, unvary- 
ing diet. We always feel, when obliged by 
circumstances to repeat the same bill of 
fare day after day, “as if we wanted a 
change.” We need it. This feeling is the 
instinctive demand of the appetite for the 
variety it ought to have if it is to be kept in 
a healthy condition. A good supply of veg- 
etables, of various kinds, will afford us a 
great deal of pleasure. Our bill of fare can 
be so changed, daily, that there will be no 
monotony in it. To-day, cabbage or squash, 
to-morrow parsnips or beets or salsify. The 
skillful housewife will so combine her re- 
sources that you will wonder at the result. 
It will seem as if she had unlimited capital 
to draw. from, and she will consider a good 
supply of vegetables as good as a bank, for 
no woman likes to put the same articles of 
food before her family day after day. She 
tires of preparing them, and they tire of eat- 
ing them. With a variety, each meal is a 
pleasure, and this pleasure is a promoter of 
good digestion. We do not eat simply to 
live, but partly because food tastes good, 
and in order to please the palate there must 
be frequent changes made in articles of 
diet. 

3d, Health. I have already said that an 
unvaried bill of fare is an enemy to a good 
appetite. In order to be healthy the appe- 
tite must be kept in good condition. This 
can only be done by catering to its demands 
for variety. No one will understand, I think, 
that I mean there should be an entire change 
of food from time to time. Certain staple 
articles will be a foundation for each meal. 
But the relishes, and side-dishes which can 
be prepared from a good supply of vegetables 
will give sufficient change. They enable us 
to partake of the stand-bys of daily food 
with greater zest. They give “‘tone” to 
them. They act on different parts of the 
system, and help to bring about the healthy 
action of it. Observe a family in which 
there is no variation from a cut-and-dried 
rule of living, and you will almost invariably 
find the members of it ailing, and “‘ under 
the weather” a good deal of the time. Ob- 
serve another, in which the rule of living is 
an elastic one, admitting change and vari- 
ety, and you will about as invariably find 
its members healthy, and consequently 
happy. 

a — 
INCREASING ORGANIC MATTER IN 
THE SOIL. 


IN all well-cropped soils the roots of the 
crops, together with portions which remain 
upon the soil, especially when grass is raised 
form a gradually increasing amount of or- 
ganic matter, which becomes incorporated 
with the soil by plowing and tillage, and 
adds greatly to the capacity of the soil. The 
presence of organic matter in the soil in- 
creases its fertility by equalizing the amount 
of water which the soil will retain, so it de- 
fends the plants against droughts. It not only 


- | absorbs water like asponge when it rains, but 
EVERY vi amily vide for | , “gee ! - 
NO Cane Seng NERY Sa QENTEEN eR | the air which it yields to the plant, besides it 


in dry weather it abstracts moisture from 


arrests and retains certain kinds of plant 
food which might otherwise be washed away 
or down through the soil by rains. Again, 
by its color, it absorbs the heat of the sun, 
and thus warms the soil, and by its slow de- 
composition, which is going on all through 
the growing season, it produces carbonic 
acid gas, which, being dissolved by the 
water, aids in dissolving and oa tg other 
constituents of the soil to taken up by 


the crops. Organic matter is, therefore, to 
be increased in soils, in which it is not natur- 
ally too abundant, in every economical way. 
Hence, composts consisting largely of such 
organic constituents as straw, leaves, swam 
, peat, swamp muck an 


hay, sods, weeds. 
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wood mold, are to be recommended, quick- 
ened with stable manure, or with wood ashes 
or lime, in place of concentrated fertilizers, 
which supply only the constituents su 

to be removed. Those articles, in the form of 
bone-dust, ashes, potash salts, etc., meg well 
be added to any compost, and are thus often 
most conveniently ap _ to the soil.— 
American maces 
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Per. Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros. ™ Spec ialties : 

Potato Vertiliner...............0.0.. 45 00 
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George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manire............. 45 00 
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Ss u's 05 a sverceseeces 45 00 
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Vegetable Manure.................. 45 00 
Complete “A” Brand............ 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties: 
Empire State Superphosphate. . 50 09 
REN A Te 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 50 00 
Read & Co.'s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone.......... : 50 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.. aiid 36 00 
Concentrated Plant Food....... es 28 00 
Alkaline om gy a 8 ee a 24 00 
Pe § SE 20 00 
Williams, Clark & Co.’s Specialties : 
Americus Bone Daperyacagnate.. ; 58 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate.. sabe 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . : 45 00 
Wun ane Potesh.... ............-..- 35 4 





Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 38 
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High Grade, Reliable, taateliee, 

Manufactured in dry condition, thereby assuring 
full weight of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to the manufacturer will receive prompt 
attention. Send for Catalogue. 

JOHN M, PEA RSON, Hudson, Hn. ¥. 


WW. Cc. WILSON. 
FLORIST. 


45 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Choice Plant and Flower Decorations at Reason- 
able Rates. 
Catalogue of Plants mailed to all applicants. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 
ESTABLISHED 1790. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Bushes, Vines. 
Plants, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs.’ In fact, eve ry- 
thing in the plant line that is hardy and desirable. 

Catalogues free. 


MURRAY & KEENE, 


Flushing, N.Y, 





Standard Fertilizers. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
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Perfect Mowing 
MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but {8 Lbs. 


Can be carried into the field end attached to Mow: 
Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cater 
logue. Lie nts wanted in every County 


N CO., 189 Water St., New ‘York. 
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MACHINERY. Catciocue, maica FREE, 
Roomer & Boschert Press Co., 196 West 
Water 'St., Syracuse, N. Y. . 
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THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture. 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Lard-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every dayin the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. 


Land Agent, C, 


MILLS, 


P.R, R., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade. 

.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE MARK is on each package, 
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YEARLY SALES 
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free. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


Tag x ripe READING OF THE EMANCI- 
ATIO PROCL AM. MATION,” by Ritchie. $2 
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EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.. 1 00 
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CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 360 pages. Price................... 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
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Postage to any Foreign Country in the 
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SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUS 
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“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 0 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end of the time for, 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

(2 Make all remittances payable to the order of TRE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#” Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
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Remittances by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
sender. 
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given on the yellow address iabel on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
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ticket attached to the Paper, which change is made 
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THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 


nary kinds, ond cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cana, Roy AL BAKING PoWDER 
COMPANY, 105 Wall St., N. Y. 


Remington 
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THE NEW NO. 3 FOR WIDE PAPER’ 


We guarantee the superiority of our machine 


Buy them with the privilege of returning | 


unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every r ct. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO FERDINAND SCHUMACHER.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Flour, Oatmeal, Avena, Farina, Rolled and Cracked 
Wheat, Farinose, Graham Flour, Starch and Granu- 
lated Cornmeal, desire to make it known that they 
are once more in market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with the 
Best of Everything in Their Line, 

The well-earned reputation of our Cereals has in- 
duced engrinciase’ persons to sell so-called “ Akron 
Oatmeal, hich never dame from our mills nor saw 
the City of ‘Akron. If Schumacher’s meal is wanted, 
none without that name should be relied upon as 

renuine. Our authorized Agents are: 

Chas. Muns, 41 Water St., New York, 

James E. Whitaker & C 0. a ‘Boston 

E. R. Gross, 5 South Front St., Phhadelphia. 

|. B, Inderrieden & Bro., Chicago, I. 

1. L. Deardorff, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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td. 
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FIRS. vLASS DEALERS. 


The Lowell Ingrains are 
wound upon a_ hollow 
stick, which the U. S 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark. 
The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 
against deception. 
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FRANCIS BACON'S 


1789 PARAGON 1:87 


Late RAVEN & BACON. 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant touch and smooth finish. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near sth Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 


Rubber Goods of every description. 








—— 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE ATWOOD COLOGNE. 


A most delightful, fragrant and permanent perfume. 
Combining delicacy of bouquet, originality of odor 
with corresporiding lasting qualities. 

It is a delight to the sick, 

It is a perfume for lady or gentleman, 

SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED, 

In handsome half-pint, pint and quart bottles, with 
beautiful illuminated labels at $1.25, $2.00 and $3.50 
bottle respectively. 
Dry Goods dealer, write the proprietor. 

H.W. ATWOOD, 846 Broadway,New York, 


FACTS! 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has been before the Public fer 18 Years, 
and has proved, by test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET, 
IT IS READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. 
will prove satisfactory to the 
according to directions, We 
of satisfaction only when the paint is first a As 
any paint is satisfactory when first —— our 
cer embraces a sufficient time to properly test 
ts merits 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly receiving : 

d. HOMAS, E otiter of the. Cultiwator and 
Country Gentleman, nion Springs, Y., writes: I 
have now used the Averill Paint i for nine yoate, 
and it has given entire satisfaction, being c ?, 


rchaser when applied 


drying sooner, adhering better and lasting pager ¢ an 
—e ot 3 pal =) that I know of. Lemay) — me, etc. 
ON BARNUM, Bridge 


T. geport, 

have co the Averill Paint on over Say not my Paina. 
ol wae entire satisfaction. In future shall use no 
ot 

Ross AN & McKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: The 
Farmers’ National Bank, of this “ia 
with the Averill Paint in’ October, 1378. 

painted at present time, Novem 884, with ty Av- 
Prill—will use no other. It is ie most prominent 
building in the city; cost $75,000. 


Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 





Medal by Exhibition, also Grand Gold 


edal b =e Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and ’ newel meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


| Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, | 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


If not obtainable of Drugzist or | 


oO not mean a ee H 


‘W. & B. DOUGLAS, 





UPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


‘Suit No. 2. 
Terry, ry, #62 
Plush, 68 
s. C. 
Small 
&Co., 
Boston, 
Mass, 


3end SIx Oonts 
for a samp 


Catalogues sent, 















Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Add ting size 

REVERSIBLE COLLA CO., % Kilby 8t., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


This is HALF 
SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH, Price, 
$6.00, 


same 
WATCH without 
Sweep-Second 
Hand, Price, $5. 


MANHAT' 4 = AN 


234 BROADWAY C i) ) YN. Y. city. 
ont of $100 we we min e So with pov liege 
of exam our PLAIN N'SOLID ‘SiCKEL SIL 

ATC ‘or $6.00 the same SWEEP- 
SECOND HAND. For $7 Rt” WATCH for 
timing HORSES, BICYCLES, a Pal are ae 
RANTED time keepers and have yy 


a) 
extra wil will se aa 
yt anteed 


" rmoney 


j = offered. Neoney will be refunded if watch is not 





Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 


Price-list. 
@7 ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 
FOR | 
RHEUMATISM™ 
AND | 
NEURALGIA. 
and remed See diseases arising from an impure state 
of the blood. An Antidote for Mala: 
Prices, $0¢,8 ane ROBINSON Can b be r53 by mail, 


Send for Circular Ff LN St., N. Y. 
THE HILTON PAINTS 

are made “rp inseed Oil and contain no chemi- 
cals, water or benzine. These paints on account 

their durabilit prove the most economical. If your 

dealer oss Rot keep them send for color cards pas 

prices to.chilton Manuf. Co., 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 

41 Milk St Boson, Mass. 

17 Fulton Lt. 











Will remove May Ist to | 


| ‘Established 1857. 


We guarantee this Paint | eatietaree 


E REFER TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
—— Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19 Lake Pa ’ Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


— Street Washers, 


“Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal L.- 
bition at Paris, 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
a Centennial Exhibition: 





If You Are Willing to Pay 


REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Bole OOMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


GO TO 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 
be Sua, Appin & Co, 


ULPIT. 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


The QREAT LIGHT | ex: 


CHURCH 










Established 1780. | 





FRINK’S Patent oy for Gus 
or Oil, give the most powerful, softest, 
best _. LL, for 


Churches, Stores, Show tagows, Rooks, 
Depots, etc. New end ole- an 
Send size of rovn. 





“TEE ————— PRESS 21 "AND > 23 Rose —, 








Pine French China and Best Poreli 


AT LOW PRICES, 


[April 14, 1887, 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. .;.812 00 
Fine white French China Dinner § P leces. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $5.50; white. 7 30 
Richly Decorated China Tea 44 "oes $10 and. 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white..... RY 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and ‘designs... 


up 
Decorated LSeeter and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 


BART ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & _& DERBYSHIRE, 
ooper Institate, N. Y. C 


HADLEY’S,1 “17 Coo 
Orders ked and placed _oncar or steamer free of 
charge. 5 ont on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 





ROOFING. 


Light, pm = — nsive ; suitable for bu’ 
4 7 Seonces ption. ess mak require skied ape 


t . WAfiarapor BUILDING F PAPER, 


late, tin’and 
ings le roofn, ites ho ¢qual. Send for "anmglen and 


COAL TAR CHE) 
arren | Street, New York. co., 


NEW ¥g 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALL 
HANGINGS. 


Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 


The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL 





AND 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU.S. OF 


The Great 


Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
fe!” Ss PECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGNS 


at 







PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
————_ iC. 
Estimates and Special De- 

signs Furnished for Entire 

Interior Decoration. 
WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


EEN Y STANDARD 
muelell SPOOL 
SILK. 

=e, Dodd's 5.400 Boston 


265 Wash’n St., 
P.a. >A TENTS 


No charge unless ‘patent is eecured. 


Be oe ia asa wre pases + she —_ wepers ve, 


Be ta have it onsale. Aske then 
Prop., 233 N 


VICTOR 32" 


BICYCLES. 
TRICYCLES. 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue 
OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 









- Betuates, 
Reliahe Dealing. 





m ior at 





182-188 ¢ = oe seston, Bae. 























